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REQUIRED, by a young Lady, with some | 


experience, a SITUATION as “Governess in a Gentle- 
man's Family. She can give instruction in English, French 
(acquired in France), Music, and Drawing. 
Address “J. P. T.,” care of Mr. Todd, Bookseller, Oundle, 
Northants. 


FJIBBERT TRUST.—TWO SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS will be awarded on this Foundation after the 
Examination in November next, provided that Candidates 
are declared by the Examiners to be duly qualified. The 
Examination will take place at University Hall, Gordon- 
square, London, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 
19th, 20th, and 21st days of November 1560. 

The Names and Addresses of all Candidates, together with 
satisfactory evidence of age, graduation, and cther points, the 
articulars of which may be obtained on application to the 
Bee retary, must be forwarded to him, at University Hall, 
on or before the Ist of One. 
J. MURCH, Secretary. 


‘HARLES 
_ University Hall, Gordon-square, Feb. 15, 1860, 


r LA 
OVE RNMENT APPO INTMEN TS. 

CANDIDATES expeditiously PREPARED by an As- 

sociate of King’s College, London, and a gentleman of great 

experience, both of w hom have passed the ordinary and com- 

petitive examinations, and whose pupils have been eminently 

successful for all departments of the service. Modern lan- 
guages by a foreign gentleman. 

Address “A. K. C.,’ "No. 20, Newman- ‘street, Oxford- street. 


I: ‘AST INDIA, Home Civil Service, Army, 
&a—CANDID ATES are PREPARED by an Oxford 
on who has been most successful in passing his 


up 
” ‘Address “ The Rev. M.A.,"’ 66, Hamilton- terrace, N N.W. 


MELE TARY TUITION.—There are a few 
~ VACANCIES in an establishment from which up- 
wards of 100 pupils have passed their examination during the 
last three years. 

Address a ALPHA, "FE Im-lodge, Kilburn, N. w. 





aa al 
y PILI TARY EDUCATION, — PREPA- 
a RATION for every branch of the SERVICE (Staff, 
Artillery and Line). in accordance with the latest regulations, 
at the ‘Practical Military College—an exclusively’ military 
eae 
Apply to Carraty Lenpy, Sunbury, S.W. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY. — North Cheam 
W School, Surrey.—The ROOM of a PUPIL, who has 
just passed, is VACANT. 

Address the Rev. ALFRED Barnett, M.A. 





] OYAL ARTILLERY and ENGINEERS. 
Mr. 8S. H. WINTER PREPARES CANDIDATES for 
these and other branches of the army. Mr. Winter has had 
thirteen years’ experience in military education ; his pupils 
have been uniformly successful ; twenty-five of them having 
passed with credit Since June 1858. 
Woodford, N.E. 





A RMY EX. AMINATIONS, Staff College, 


Indian Military Service, Cavalry, and the Line hh 
Clergyman, M.A. Oxford, whose pupils in the late exami- 
nations have been eminently successful. PR are SCANDI- 
DATES for the QUEEN’S and INDIAN SERVICES. 
References to pupils w ong have passed. cas beginners pre- 
pared with from two to three months’ reading. ‘Terms 
12 guineas a month. 

Address * M. A.,"’ 6, Plandford-square, N. W. 


N EWSPAPER PROPERTY.—For SALE, 
a HALF-SHARE in a Military Journal of increasing 
cirenlation and great influence, yielding a yearly income of 








000. 
Apply to “X. Y.,"’ 46, Great MovRorough-strest, Regent- 
street, Ww. 


+r r 
T° ) GENTLEMEN of LITERARY 
TASTES.—A LITERARY PROPERTY of standing to 
be SOLD, presenting an opportunity to a Literary Man of 
combining Supliers ment with emolument. 
Address * * care of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, 
Strand, London, 


,EWSPAPER.—A LO NDON- ‘NEWS- 

PAPER, or a Share in the same, to be DISPOSED OF, 

under favourable circumstances. Arrangements would be 
made with a Printer willing to embark a little capital. 
Address “M. E.,” Post-oftice, Blackheath-hill. 


TNNHE PRESS.—A Gentleman connected 
with the London Journals wishes to obtain a SHARE 
in a first-class CONSERVATIVE NEWSPAPER, or in a 
Literary Periodical. 
Address * D. K ,"" Onwhyn’s wntwe Catherine- 
street, 8 Strand, W. 


MO LITERARY GEN’ TLEMEN, with a 

small capital, who desire to employ their time profitably. 

—A TALF-SHARE of an established METROPOLITAN 

NEWSPAPER may be secured on terins peculiarly advan- 
tag eous to the purchaser. 

Princip: als, stating real name and address, should apply to 

a. »” care of G. ae nn See, 54, Great 

Ormond-street, Queen-square, W. ¢ 


.O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, &e. 
The late PRINTER ofa daily paper, with first-class 
bpyerpen of twelve years’ standing, is open to an EN- 
EMENT, citherin town or country, on a daily or weekly 
journal; or would oy > > eigetion to farm a publication, &ec. 
ddress “B. News- rooms, Strand. 
mo “NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. — 
An experienced MANAGER and PUBLISHER, with 
high testimonials, desires an ENGAGEMENT on an esta- 
biished journal, in town or country. 
_Address ad is“ A. Z.,” 5, St. John-street, St. Peter's, Islington, N N. 
re REPORTERS. —The ‘SERVICES of a 
GEFTLEMAN, qualified to conduct and report for a 
ee paper, in the West of England, are REQUIRED. 
ddress, stating salary, expenses, &c., “10,526,” care of Mr. 
Re T. White, Advertising Agent, 33, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 




















| 








HE PRESS.—The Sub-Editor of two | 

weekly metropolitan ournals ofthe first-class, will shortly | 
be at liberty to form an ENGAGEMENT in a similar capacity, 
as WEEKLY REVIEWER, or as Dramatic or Literary Critic, 
having had considerable experience in each department. 
Excellent testimonials. 

Address * B. A.,”’ care of Mr. M‘Bean, 37, Devonshire- 

street, Portland-place, W. 


GENTLEMAN, who has been very ex- 
tensively and variously er in Literature, is 
desirous of obtaining an EN MENT in connection 
either with the Newspaper or Periodical Press, or with a 
Publishing House, or as Secretary to a Society or Public ine 
stitution, in which Rec egen he has also had considerable 
experience. The highest references given. 
Address “ Lector,” 16, <n Tuffnell-park, 
es 


MNHE PRESS.—A Gentleman, of moderate 


Conservative views and a stanch supporter ofthe Church 
of England, who has ——— relinquished the Editorship of 
an old-established provincial journal, which was published 
twice weekly, and to whom the amount of salary is not the 
chief object, is now prepared to undertake either the sole or 
joint MANAGEMENT of another respectable PROVINCIAL 
JOURNAL, which is published daily. 

Address “ Rt. C.," care of W. J. Clarke, jun., General Adver- 
tising Agent, 4, Corbett-court, Gracechurch- street, E.C. 


ROMWELL REFUSING the CROWN 

of ENGLAND—Maguire's grand picture, contahuing 
upwards of 30 portraits, life size, now ON VI —_ 
LEGGATT, HAYWARD, and LEGGATT'S, No. 79, rs cornhill 
E C. —Admission on presentation of private address card. 


EXHIBITION OF HIGH-CLASS PICTURES FOR SALE. 
’ al 

N ESSRS. LEGGATT, HAYWARD, and 
LEGGATT have now on VIEW, at their Gallery, 

No, 19, Change-alley, Cornhill, Mr. L. V. FLATOU 'S THIRD 

EXHIBITION of high-class’ MODERN’ PICTURES fer 

SALE; comprising fine examples by the following masters: 

eae, RA. W wd E. M., Linnell, Sen. Herring. Sen. 

















Frith, RA Linnell, Jas. Branwhite 
Pickersgill, Philip R.A. Linnell, Wm. Haare 
R. bere 8., Oakes Knight 

St A fleld, R.A. _ A.R. Faed, T. Muller 
w ebster, R.A. Frost, AR.A. Faed, J. Pyne 
Roberts, Rt. A. Poole, A.R.A. O'Neil, H. Pasmore 
Creswick, R.A. Hook, A.R.A, Bright Henzell 
Lee, R.A. Egg, A.K.A. Ansdell Provis 
Maclise, R.A. Goodall, F., Lance Cobbett 
Etty, R.A. A.R.A, Nasmyth West 
Elmore, R.A. © ye Ew., Mutrie, Miss Knell 
Herbert, R.A. axter Percy 


t. 

Redgrave, R. A walep 

Principal entrance by 28, Cornhill, and opposite Garraway’s. 

Admission free on presentation of Private Card. During 

foggy weather and after dusk the Gallery is lighted with 
patent sun burners, 


| OYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS 
GALLERY, 24, Cornhill. Entrance in Change-alley.— 
Mr. MORBY has ‘constantly on SALF high class GUARAN- 
TEED PICTURES and DRAWINGS ‘by Living Artists. 
A visit is respectfully requested. 
Fine specimens of the following and other Masters:— 
Turner, R.A. Cooke, A.R.A. Herring, Sen. Duffield 





Stothart, R.A. 5 Ym Hulme Bennett 
Frith, R.A, Hering W. C. Smith, 
Ward, R.A. O'Neil A.R.A. Hemsley Topham 
Roberts, R.A. J. Linnell, Sen. Muller Crome 
Etty, R.A. G. Lance Percy Lewis 
Creswick.R.A. Faed Provis Holmes 
Elmore, R.A, Bright Niemann Raviler 
Mulready. R.A. Le Jeune W. Haunt M‘Kewan 
Maclise, Baxter Duncan E. Hughes 
Cooper. A.R. % Nasmyth Cattermole Rowhbotham 
Frost, A.R.A. <A.Johnston Taylor Mutrie. 
Poole, A.R.A. Smallfield 


The Manufactory of Frames, &c., is carried on as usual, at 
63, Bishopsgate-street Within. 





A valuable Assemblage of Fine and Curious Books, and 


Books of Prints. 
\ ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and 


JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Pro- 
perty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
on MONDAY, 12th of MARCH 1860, and seven fullowing 
days, at ONE o'clock precisely, 

A VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE OF tht BOOKS AND 
BOOKS OF ENGRAVING 
partly from the collection of an Amateur; a histo- 
rical and classical works, books on natural history, treatises 
on the fine arts, versions’ of the Holy Scriptures, specimens of 
early typography, rare and curious books; volumes of en- 
gravings, illustrative of dramatic history, aeronautical science, 
booksellers and wen an pe remarkable characters and men 
of genius, ecclesiastical hi ure, historic memorials of 
ancient theatres and coher places of amusement; collections 
of the works of the principal old masters of the Italian, Dutch, 
French and German schools, neatly mounted in portfolios. 
May be viewed two days previous, and catalogues had on 
receipt of four stamps. 














RYSTAL PALACE,.—Arrangements for 
week ending Saturday, March I7th. 

Monday.—Open at 9. Teeatey to Friday.—Open at 10. 
Admission, One Shilling. Children under twelve, Sixpence. 

Orchestral Band, Great Organ, and Pianoforte Performances, 
daily. The Picture Gallery is open. 

Saturday.—Vocal and Instrumental Concert. Admission, 
by Season Tickets. Half-a-guinea each: or on payment of 
Half-a-crown. Children, One shilling. Reserved seats Half- 
a-crown extra. 

Sunday, open at half-past One to Shareholders gratuitously 
by tickets. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY, open 
at10. Orchestral Band, Great Organ and Pianoforte 
Performances at intervals. Picture Gallery is open. A col- 
lection of Tasmanian Productions now on view in the Tropical 
Department. Camellias and many other plants are now in 
full bloom in the Palace. Admission 1s.; Children under 
twelve, 

NOTICE.—In consequence of the numerous additional 
applications fur stalls and other holdings in the exhibitors’ 
department for the sale and exhibition of goods for the coming 
season, a considerable extension of eligible space at disposal 
has been made by the removal of the reading-room to a more 
— and agreeable position within the ‘Tropical Depart- 
men 

The Carriage Department has likewise been extended, and 
standings for a few additional carriages may be secured on 
early a 

The Agricultural and Machinery Departments offer excellent 
facilities for the exhibition and sale of hardware and more 
bulky descriptions of manufactures. 

The Advertising Department will also present additional in- 
ducements, from its proximity to the new and exteusive suite 
of first-class dining and refreshment saloons to be opened on 

the Ist of May. 





Terms and other particulars may be obtained on personal or 
written inquiry at the Offices of the General Manager, Centre 
Transept. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT- 
GARDEN.—Under the management of Miss Lonisa 
Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 

Last six nights of the Royal English Operatic Season, 
terminating Saturday a March 17th, with Mr. W. Har- 
rison's (the Manager) BENEFIT. 

Final Performances and Twe Ifth week of the Pantomime. 

Monday, and during the week, Wallace’s Graud Legendary 


Opera of 
™ LURLINE. 


Messrs. Santley, H. Corri, G. Honey, and W. Harrison; Miss 
Pilling, F. Cruise, and Miss Louisa Pyne. Conductor, Mr. 
Alfred Mellon. Andthe Pantomime of 
PUSS IN BOOTS. 

Messrs. W. H. Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, Barnes, Talliens, 
Miss Clara Morgan, Miles. Lequine, Pasquale, Pierron, and 
Mons. Vandris. 

Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting Manager, Mr. 
Edward Murray. 

Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, to hold four persons, from 0s. ¢u. 

pwards; Dress Circies, 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. ; Pit, 
23. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 1s. 

Commence at 7. 








“A SK at the LIBRARIES for “ ICNUSA.” 
By MARY DAVEY. 


QECOND-H HAN uD BOOKS. —Now Ready, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, DAWSON’S * CITY 
OF LONDON BOOK CIRCULAR” for March, containing 
4000 voluinea of Standard Books in all classes of Literature, 
including Works on Natural History, ben <a fy Ancient 
and Modern Poetry, Facetix, Illustrated works, & 
Wx. Dawson & Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, L ondon, E.C. 
Established 1809. 


HEAP BOOKS at BU LL’S LIBRAR Y. 
lus Copies of Ellis's “ Madagascar,"’ Tennyson's 
Be Tayte of the King,"’ “ Adam Bede,"’ Miss Kavanagh's * Two 
Sicilies,"’ and many other books, are now on Sale at greatly 
reduced Prices. gy sent gratis and post free. 
BL L's Library, 19, Holles-street, Cav wendish-square, Ww. 











> 
OOKB UYERS can select their own 
Libraries by referring to MILLER’S MONTHLY CATA- 
LOGUE of Scarce, Curious, and Useful Books. The New 
Number for MARCH, containing nearly 1000 different Works, 
just ready, and sent free by post for One Postage Stamp. 
JoHN MILL ER, 43, Chandos-street, ‘Trafalgar-square. 


MHE ‘TIMES, Post, 0 or Globe POSTED the 

evening of publication, at 23s. a quarter; //era/dor 
Chronicle, 20s.; Daily News or Evening Herald, 15s.; The 
Times, second edition, 30s.; ditto, second day, lés. 6 
Answers required and orders prepaid. —JAMES BARKER, 19, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank. 

Established thirty years. 

ASHBEE and DANGERFIEL D, 

LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS and PRINTERS in 
COLOURS, ORNAMENTAL DESIGNERS, and PNGRA- 
VERS on Wyn ham, COPPER, No. 22, BEDFORD-STREET, 
COVENT-GAKDE 
Estimates given a the Illustration of Periodical and other 

publications. 








FoR SALE, by Private Bargain, GLEN- 
BURN HOUSE HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

Rothesay, Island of Bute, Scotland. This establishment, the 
first of the kind roe in Scotland (in 1843), apd successfully 
carried on since that time, is to be given up solely on account 
of the a al the proprietor. Possession can be had on the 
28th of May, 1860; in meantime the establishment will be 
carried on by Dr. Paterson as formerly. 

For particulars apply to Dr. Paterson, Glenburn Hou 

othesay, Scotland. 


lO INVESTORS.—The Consols Capital 
Stock is a medium for employing and improving Large or 
Small Sums of Money in connexien with Government Secu- 
rities. The Stock is issued by the Consols Insurance Asso- 
ciation, 429, Strand, London, incorporated pursuant to Act of 
Parliament. 
Investments bear five per cent. per annum interest, receiv- 
able monthly, if desired. 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to 


THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 











0 OK BINDING.—BOOKBINDIN 
Executed in the MONASTIC, RENAISSANC = 
GROLIER, and ILLUMINATED—in every style of su- 
rior finish, by English and foreign workmen.—JOSEPH 
ZAEHNSDORF, English ane y orem Bookbinder, 30, 
Brydges-street, Covent- t-garden, W x 


APER and ENVELOPES, the cheapest 
house in the kingdom.—Useful cream-laid note, five 
quires for 6d.; super thick do., five quires for 1s.; commer- 
cial do., 3s. 6d.” per ream ; super thick cream envelopes, 6d. per 
100; large blue do., 4s. 6d. per 1,000, or 10,000 for 42s. 6d. ; straw 
paper, 2s. 6d. ; sermon, 4s. ; foolscap, 6s. 6d. per ream ; black- 
rdered note, five quires for 1s.; copybooks, 12s., 18s., ‘and 2s 
per gross. A really good steel pen. 1s. 3d. per gross. A sample 
packet, containing upwards of fifty specimens of paper and 
envelopes, together with illustrated catalogue, sent (post free) 
for six stamps. Orders over 20s, carriage paid to the country 
Copy address — PARTRIDGE and COZENS, Manufac- 
Bee Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street, 





Established twenty years. 
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ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 
ROUTLEDGE'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
-—-—>--——— 
CAPTAIN MAYNE REID'S BOOKS 
FOR BOYS. 
In fep. 8vo. price 5s. each, cloth extra. 
HE BOY HUNTERS. 12 Plates. 
The Fifth Edition. 
HE DESERT HOME. 
The Sixth Edition, 
HE FOREST EXILES. 
The Third Edition. 
HE YOUNG YAGERS. 12 Plates. 
The Second Edition. 
HE BUSH BOYS. 12 Plates. The 
Second Edition. 
HE YOUNG VOYAGEURS. 12 
Plates. The Second Edition. 
HE BOY TAR. 12 Plates. The 
Second Edition. 
“AS a writer of books for boys, commend us above all men 
living to Captain Mayne Reid! Wherever his new book goes 
this new year there will be abundant delight for hours of 


reading, and plenty to talk of by the evening fire Toils and 
adventures, dangers, darings, and sufferings are narrated in 


12 Plates. 


12 Plates. 


the most vivid manner—thoroughly fascinating the mind of 
the reader, and retaining it in fixed and eager attention till a 
crisis of some kind is reached.” —Nonconformist. 


POPULAR MANUALS. 
Each complete in 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. half-bound, 
'TONEHENGE’S BRITISH RURAL 
SPORTS. The Ninth Thousand, with 300 Illus- 
trations. 
\ ALSH’S DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


The Seventh Thousand, with 300 Illustrations. 


WALSH'S DOMESTIC MEDICINE 
and SURGERY. The Third Thousand, with 
250 Illustrations. 
'TONEHENGE’S SHOT-GUN and 
SPORTING RIFLE. The Third Thousand, with 
200 Lilustrations. 


GARDENING BOOKS. 

New Editions, 1s. each ; or post free 14 stamps, 
tes KITCHEN GARDEN. By 
E.S. DELAMER. The Sixteenth Thousand. 
MHE FLOWER GARDEN. By E.S. 

DELAMER. The Twentieth Thousand. 

{AVOURITE FLOWERS: How to 

Grow them, By J. G. SUTTON. 
Also in 1 vol. price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
HE KITCHEN and FLOWER 
GARDEN. By E.S. DELAMER. Or the Cul- 
ture in the open ground of Bulbous, Tuberous, Fibrous 
Rooted, and Shrubby Flowers; as well as Roots, Vege- 
tables, Herbs, and Fruits. 

“Mr. Delamer’s works can be consulted with advantage by 
the practical gardener as well as by the novice in the art.’’— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

QEAMANSHIP and NAVAL DUTIES. 

lO By A. H. ALSTON, Lieut. Royal Navy. With 200 

Practical Illustrations. Post Svo. cloth, 9s. 

I RITISH MOSSES. By R. M. STARK. 
With 150 Ilustrations, printed in Colours. Square 

1émo. cloth extra, 9s. 

JIGHTS and WRONGS: a Manual of 

LU Household Law. By ALBANY FONBLANQUE. 
Fep. Svo. eloth, 5s. 

a} TILLIAM the CONQUEROR: a 

" Novel. By the lateSIR CHARLES NAPIER. 
Edited by the late SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. Post 
8vo. cloth, 5s, 


ROUTLEDGE'S CHEAP LITERATURE. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Each price 2s. eloth boards; or cloth lettered, 2s. 6d. 
OTTINGS from my JOURNAL. By 
e ELIZA COOK, 
IIOGRAPHY and CRITICISM. From 
the Times. 
;MINENT MEN and POPULAR 
4 BOOKS. From the Times. 
QIMMONDS'S ARCTIC REGIONS 
hI and POLAR DISCOVERIES, 
YRIMALDI. = Edited by “BOZ.” 


Illustrated by CRUIKSHANK. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
‘MYTH’S MANUAL of INTEREST 


and ANNUITIES, including 54 distinct Rates of 
Interest, and an unanswerable Theory for a more equit- 
able Assessment of the Income-tax. Fep. 8vo. cloth 
limp, 2s. 





London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and 
ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 





W. C. BENNETT’S POEMS. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


QONGS by a SONG-WRITER. By 
W. C. BENNETT. 

“Mr. W. C. Bennett has been well advised to collect 
his various songs. He has selected from his large store 
a hundred, and here they are in a handsome volume, 
which ought immediately to become popular. We find 
here many old acquaintances and some new faces, but 
everywhere the same grace, melody, and Saxon purity of 
language. A little more accuracy and finish, and Mr. 
Bennett might rank as the Béranger of England. He is 
a genuine poet.” —Leader. 

““Mr. Bennett is quite right in calling himself a Writer 
of Songs. Nearly all the lyric poetry in this volume is 
admirable, but the songs are particularly beautiful. 
When he writes in his own simple, natural way, we have 
no song writer who can be compared to him.’’—Jl/us- 
trated Times. 

“ We always like his writing when he dares to be true 
to his own genius.”"—Athenceum. 

“ He bids fair to become one of our best English song- 
writers.”’—Literary Gazette. 

“We hold Mr. Bennett to be among the best of our 
song-writers. We hope Mr. Bennett will give the world 
the remainder of his songs. He is so genial, so healthy, 
so purely Saxon.” —Critic. 

“This volume will be a welcome addition to the poetic 
literature of the day.” —Morning Chronicle. 

“He is asong writer of no common order.”’— Guardian, 

“This volume ought to meet with public favour.” — 
Observer. 

“ He writes like a true poet.” — Weekly Dispatch. 

“They are conceived in the purest and most versatile 
vein of poetry.” —Jokn Bull. 

“ Most are very good indeed. Many are really beauti- 
ful.”"—Morning Herald. 

“The volume will be acceptable to a vast number of 
readers—those to whom the song sings to the heart. 
We can heartily commend Mr. Bennett’s songs to our 
readers.’’—Morning Advertiser. 

“Mr. Bennett has achieved a most decided success.’’— 
Atlas. 

“To beautify and elevate the events and emotions of 
ordinary life through the transfiguration of poetry is, 
we think, essentially Mr. Bennett’s vocation.’’—Daily 
Telegraph. 

“Mr. Bennett is, as he truly calls himself, a song- 
writer.’ — Economist. 

“His heart is healthy. Man and Nature have their 
bright side for him. His sorrows and his joys all have 
a true manliness in them. His sadness never becomes 
a whine—his mirth never becomes frivolous. His sen- 
sibility, imagination, and right use of words give to his 
verses the ring of true songs.’ —British Quarterly Review, 








Price One Shilling, 


RAsr MAY, and other Poems on 
J Infants. 

“Mr. Bennett is well known to our readers as one of 
the most popular of English poets. ‘Baby May and 
other Poems on Infants’’ is really in its way a little 
casket of jewels, full of love and sweet sympathy for 
children—the genuine outpourings of a manly and affec- 
tionate heart.” —Literary Gazette, 

“ Of all writers the one who has best understood, best 
painted, best felt, infant nature, is Mr. Bennett. We 
see at once that it is not only a charming and richly- 
gifted poet who is describing childish beauty, but a young 
father writing from his heart.’’—Miss Mitford’s Iecollec- 
tions of a Literary Life. 

‘“* The love of children few writers of our day have ex- 
pressed with so much naive fidelity as Mr. Bennett.” — 
Examiner. 

“ Those readers who do not as yet know ‘ Baby May’ 
should make her acquaintance forthwith; those who have 
that pleasure already will find her in good company.” — 
Guardian, 





Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
| meee ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, 
and other Poems. 


“We look upon Mr. Bennett as a landmark to indicate 
the spot where lie the strength of nature and power of 
simplicity. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is admirable; 
it has the intensity of tragic fire. It is brief, but pointed 
and defined as a poniard. The tender emotions, which 
are best known to those who dive deepest below the sur- 
face of domestic life, are employed in ‘ A New Griselda’ 
as only a true poet can employ them. Mr. Bennett’s great 
triumphs, in our opinion, consist not only in the kingly 
manner in which he walks the classic regions of the 
‘Gods,’ but in the homely step which carries him 
throngh the dwellings of men. He is known—and it is 
a pleasing acknowledgment of his fame to say so—by 
thousands of little happy folk, wingless, but no less on 
that acceunt our nursery angels, and by thousands of 
full-grown men and women. No wonder he is so well 
known, since he has conversed with them in a language 
they can understand—since he has expressed to them 
home delights and home sorrows with the purest Saxon 
feeling. The volume before us will serve still more to 
rivet the fellowship of the poet and his readers."’— Critic. 

“Many a tender thought and charming fancy find 
graceful utterance in his pages.” — Atheneeum, 

“Tt is impossible to deny the genuine pictorial power 
of the mind from which this description, that might 
stand for a translation into words of Titian’s Bacchus 
and Ariadne in our National Gallery, proceeds. Perhaps 
a famous song of Shelley's may have been echoing in Mr. 
Bennett’s brain when he wrote this ‘Summer Invoca- 
tion;’ but no one that was not a true poet could have 
reproduced the echo with such a sweet melody, and such 
delicate touches of his own. Altogether Mr. Bennett's 
volume appears to us full of promise.” — Fraser's Ma- 
gazine. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 
193, Piccadilly, W. 








NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION 
BY 
TRUBNER AND CO. 
—-<>-—-——— 


To be published immediately, in 1 vol. 8vo. of about 
350 pages, 


COPYRIGHT EDITION OF AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
or 
THE LETTERS 
oF 
ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 
TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSE, 
During the Years 1827 to 1858. 


With Extracts from Varnhagen’s Diaries, and numerous 
Letters addressed to Humboldt ; 


AMONGST THEM BY 


Arago, The King of Prussia, 
Balzac, The King of Denmark, 
Guizot, Prince Albert, 


The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, 


Sir John Herschell, 
Jules Janin, 





Manzoni, The Grand Duke of 
Mignet, Saxe Weimar, 
Prescott, Prince Metternich, 
Madame Recamier, Sir Robert Peel, 
Helen, Duchess of Thiers, 

Orleans, Victor Hugo, 


Princess Lieven. 


. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. of 600 pages, with Portrait of the Author, 
Two Maps, and numerous Illustrations, 
TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. 
By Dr. L. KRAPF, 

Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. 


Ill. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
In 9 vols. Text 4to., and 1 vol. of Illustrations in folio, 


RESULTS 


OFA 


SCIENTIFIC MISSION TO INDIA 
AND UPPER ASIA. 
By HERMANN, ADOLPHUS, and ROBERT DE 
SCHLAGINTWEIT, 
Undertaken between 1854 and 1858, by order of the 
Honourable East India Company. 
Iv. 
AUTHORISED EDITION. 
Immediately, price 15s. cloth lettered, 

DR. KARL VON SPRUNER’S 
HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCHOOL AND HAND ATLAS. 
CONTAINING 
Twenty-six Coloured Maps, engraved in Copper, 
Twenty-two Maps devoted to the General History of 
Europe, 

And Four Maps specially illustrative of the History of 
the British Isles. 

The deserved and extended reputation which the His- 
torical Atlas of Dr. Spruner has attained in Germany 
has led to the preparation of an English Edition, with 
the Author's co-operation and the authority of the 
German Publisher, Mr. Justus Perthes. The announce- 
ment of the design has been rendered necessary, inas- 
much as an inferior and carelessly-prepared Atlas is 
stated to be on the eve of publication, in which Dr. 
Spruner’s Maps have been reproduced without reference 
to the Copyright of the Author or to the demand which 
the public make for accuracy and fullness. 

A detailed Prospectus, with a specimen Map, will be 
ready for gratis distribution in about adortnight. The 
same will be forwarded on application, on receipt of one 
postage stamp. 

TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, 
London. 
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CANCER. 
Just published, price 1s., per post 1s. 1¢., 
PPuE SECOND APPENDIX to the Suc- 
- cessful Treatment of Cancer without Operation or 
Caustices; also, a new, painless, and successful method of 
treating Fistula, without using the knife. ligature, or caustics. 
By JOHN PATTISON, M.D., 10, Cavendish-road, St. Juli’s- 
wood. London, N.W. 
Fourth Edition, just published, price 2s. 6d. or by post, 
32 stamps, 
ISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 
Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by Cases. Py 
THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S.. Surgeon to the Western Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, Fitz- 
roy-square. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.” —Zancet, 
London: T. RicHakrps, 37, Great Queen-street. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


icine 
On Saturday, in crown $vo. 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE in THEATRES: 
A Speech delivered by the EaRL OF SHAFTESBURY 
in the House of Lords on Friday, Feb. 24th. 
Corrected by himself, with a Preface. 





On Monday, in crown 8vo. 
POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. 

By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
On 15th March, 2 vols. crown Svo. price 21s. 
POEMS, TRAGEDIES, AND ESSAYS. 
By WILLIAM CALDWELL ROSCOE. 


Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by his Brother-in- 
Law, RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 





This day, in demy Svo. price 2s. 
THE HISTORY of the UNREFORMED 
PARLIAMENT and its LESSONS. 
By WALTER BAGEHOT. 
Reprinted from the National Review. 





This day, price Is. the Fourth Number of 


ONE OF THEM. 
By CHARLES LEVER. With Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 





This day, in folio, price 12s. 

A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE 
HUMAN and ANIMAL FRAME. 
With Ten large Tinted Lithographs. 

By WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
This day, in crown 8vo. price 5s. a Cheaper Edition, 
MEMOIRS OF ROBERT - HOUDIN, 
AMBASSADOR, AUTHOR, and CONJUROR. 
Written by Himself. 





In 2 vols. Svo. cloth, 49s., THE 
LIFE of FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR 
DUKE of WELLINGTON. 


By CHARLES DUKE YONGE. With Portrait, 
Plans, and Maps. 





Third Edition, in demy 8vo. price 15s. 
THE WEST INDIES and the SPANISH 
MAI 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly 


+ 





2nd edition, just published, price 1s.; post free 14 stamps, 
N DEAFNESS and NOISES in the EAR, 
Y arising from Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic Head- 
ache, By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Royal Dispensary for Diseasesof the Ear, Soho-square. 
_ London : Heyry RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 


ee ey Just published, we 
NEW LAWS of the SESSIONS 
of 1859. 

PATERSON’S PRACTICAL STATUTES for 
1859, comprising all that are required for use in the Office, 
omitting the merely formal Statutes, with explanatory Notes, 
and a copious Index. A small volume for the bag or pocket, 
price 7s. G7. cloth; 9s. half-bound; 10s. bound in calf. By 
VILLIAM PATERSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. The vols. 
from 1852 to this time may still be had. 

The FOURTH EDITION of SAUNDERS’S 
MILITIA LAW, with an Appendix of the new Statutes of 
this Session, price 10s. 6d. cloth, By T. W. SAUNDERS, 
Esq., Kecorder of Dartmouth. 

SAUNDERS’S POLICE ACTS, with the new 

’ 
Statutes of this Session, price 5s. 6d. cloth. 

GOODWIN’S LAW and PRACTICE of the 
PROBATE COURT, with the new Act of this Session, and 
all the Rules and Orders, price 9s. cloth. By W. C. GOOD- 
WIN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

_Law Thres Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


Wf AGist RATES will find the following 
=~ WORKS very useful to them: 

SAUNDERS’S NEW PRACTICE of MAGIS- 
TRATES’ COURTS, Second Edition, containing all the new 
jurisdictions and forms. By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Re- 
corder of Dartmouth. Price 12s. cloth; 13s. 6d. half-calf; 
14s. 6d. calf. 

FOOTE’S LAW of HIGHWAYS. By W. 


FOOTE, Esq., of Swindon. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


The MILITIA LAW, Fourth Edition, with all 
the New Statutes. By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq. Price 10s. 
cloth; lls, 6d. half-calf; 12s. 6d. calf. 

The COUNTY and BOROUGH POLICE ACTS. 


By the same. Price 5s. 6d. cloth. 


The SUMMARY JURISDICTION in LARCENY, 
with the LAW of LARCENY. By E. W. COX, Esgq., Re- 
corder of Falmouth. Price 5s, Gd. 

POWELL’S NEW PRACTICE of EVIDENCE, 
Second Edition, with all the Cases to this time. By E. 
POWELL, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 12s. cloth; 13s. 6d. 
half-cali; 14s. 6d. calf. 

Any of the above sent by post free on transmission of a post- 
office order for the amount, payable to John Crockford, Law 
Times (Office, 19, Wellington-street, North, Strand, or by order 
through any bookseller, 


Will be ready on Monday, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


MR. J. PAYNE COLLIER’S REPLY 


To Mr. N. E. 8. A. HAMILTONS “INQUIRY” into the SHAKESPEARE 
FORGERIES. 
London: BELL and DALDY, 186, Fieet-street. 


LORD MACAULAY.—Just published, in 12mo. cloth, price 6s, 


BIOGRAPHIES 


CONTRIBUTED to the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA by LORD MACAULAY, 
With a Sketch of his Parliamentary Connection with Edinburgh, and Extracts from his Letters and Speeches. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK; and all Booksellers. 

















MR. HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL.—Now ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


TRANSFORMATION ; 


OR, THE ROMANCE OF MONTE BENI. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Author of “The Szarlet Letter.” 
*,* This Work is Copyright. 
“One of the most remarkable novels that 1860 is likely | sources. Such an Italian tale we have not had since Herr 


to give us, Whether from English, French, or American | Andersen wrote his ‘ Improvisatore.’’—Atheneum. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co,, 65, Cornhill. 





LORD MACAULAY. 
Preparing for publication, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait from a Photograph by CLAUDET, 


THE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD MACAULAY; 


Comprising his Contributions to Knight’s Quarterly Jlagazine in the years 1823 and 1824; Articles published in the 
Edinburgh Review not included in his “Critical and Historical Essays contributed to the /i/inburgh Review ;” also 
the Biographies of Atterbury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, Johnson, and Pitt, written for the Lucyclopedia Britannica. 

To the above pieces will be added some Epitaphs and a Monumental Inscription composed by Lord Macaulay. 
The Poetry contributed to periodical publications, and other Poetry by Lord Macaulay which has not hitherto 
been printed, will likewise form part of this collection. ; 

The best resemblance of the late Lord Macaulay is a | possession of T. F. Ellis, Esq. This Portrait willt by 
photograph taken August 8, 1856, by Mr. Claudet, in the | Mr. Ellis’s permision, be engraved for the present work 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 











In the press, price 5s. 


STUDS, STABLES, AND STEEPLECHASES. 


y “CHILDERS,” of the FIELD. 
Orders received at the FIELD Office, 346, Strand, W.C. 








Just published, demy svo. 5s. 


PRACTICAL OSSERVATIONS 


ON THE PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION, 


With Statistical Tables of the Prevalence of the Disease, and of the Comparative Salubrity of various Places 
at Home and Abroad. 


By JOHN HOGG, M.D., Edinburgh. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HOUSES. 
In THE CRITIC of MARCH 24, 1860, will ml given Chap. I. of 


A HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF LONGMAN, 
(WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE LATE THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN, ESQ.) 
To be continued weekly, and to be followed by A HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF BLACKWOOD. 


The numbers of the Critic for January last contain A HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF MURRAY, with a 
Portrait of the late JOHN Murray, Esq. Price 6d.; Stamped, 7¢/. 


THE CRITIC 


has been established sixteen years, and its plan includes numerous features not to be found in any other 


Journal. Its department of 

THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
gives weekly, from original sources, tlle newest facts respecting Books and Authors, Publishers and Publishing 
at Home and Abroad. 


THE CRITIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES 
in Literature, Art, and Science, accompany the number for the first week in each month, witha Biography and 
Fac-simile Autograph in each case. Recent numbers of the Critic contain Portraits and Autographs of the 
following :— 
CHAS. DICKENS. | J. E. MILLAIS. | PROFESSOR FARADAY. 
RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE. | JUDGE HALIBURTON. J. R. PLANCHE, 
CHAS. MACKAY. | WILKIE COLLINS. BARON HUMBOLDT. 
W. H. RUSSELL (of the Times). | LORD BROUGHAM. | THOMAS CARLYLE. 
SAMUEL LOVER. ALEXANDKE DUMAS. 


And numerous other celebrities. A List of Portraits now in course of preparation may be had on application at 


the Critic office. 
THE LEADING ARTICLE COLUMNS 


of THE CRITIC dtscuss weekly the politics of Literature, Art, and Science ; and in its review department will be 
found early and ample notices and analyses of the books of the week. Its contents enable the reader to inform him- 
self fully and at the earliest possible period of the doings and sayings in the Literary World, home and foreign, and 
of the progress in Art, Science, Music, and the Drama, Its value as a journal of newand important facts may be 
judged by the observation—that it is now the most generally quoted of the weekly journals. 

THE CRITIC may be had by order of any bookseller, at the railway book sialls, or direct from the office. 
Subscription for unstamped copies, (s. ¢/. per quarter, payable in advance by post-oflice order or otherwise to 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


SIDNEY LADY MORGAN, | 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 
— > atom 

HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY {fV., 
King of France and Navarre. From numerous ori- 
inal sources. By Miss FREER, Author of the 
sives of Marguerite d’Angouléme, Elizabeth de 
Valois, Henry III., &c. 2 vols. with Portraite, 21s. 
“ The public will thank Miss Freer most heartily for these 
delightful volumes. In her particular line she is the best his- 

torian of her day.""—Chronicle. 


TRAVELS in EASTERN AFRICA, 
with the Narrative of a Residence in MOZAMBIQUE. 
By LYONS M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. with Map 
and Illustrations. 21s. 

“We commend Mr. M‘Leod'’s volumes to all who love 
healthy reading.” —Athenxum. 

THE LIFE and TIMES of GEORGE 
VILLIERS, DUKE of BUCKINGHAM. By Mrs. 
THOMSON. 3 vols. with Portrait. 51s. 6d. 


A REVIEW of the CRIMEAN WAR. 
By Lieut.-Col. JOHN ADYE, C.B., late Assistant 
Adjutant-General Royal Artillery. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
for 1860. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort; and cor- 
rected throughout by the Nobility. 29th Edition, 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully engraved, "hand- 
somely bound, with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S PICTURES 
of SPORTING LIFE and CHARACTER. 2 vols. 
with Illustrations. 21s. 

CHEAP EDITION of A LIFE FORA 
LIFE. By the author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.”’ Revised, with a Preface, price 5s. bound and 
illustrated, forming the Ninth Volume of Hurst and 
Blackett’s Standard Library of Cheap Editions of 
Popular Modern Works. 

Volumes already published in this Series, 

1. SAM SLICK’S NATURE and HUMAN NATURE. 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 

3. The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

5. A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN, 

6. ADAM GR.-EME of MOSSGRAY., 

7. SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS. 

8. CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS of 

the POVES. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 

THE MAN of the PEOPLE. By WILLIAM 
HOWITT. 3 vols. 

“‘The Mar of the People’ may be expected to obtain a 
great success, It isaremarkable book, which refers to event- 
ful times, and brings prominently before us some important 
persons who belong to fact, though they here make the striking 
pages of fiction. The work is one which, in its varied descrip- 


tions and vivid pictures, will not fail to make a powerful im- 
pression on the minds of its readers."’—Sun, 


THE VOYAGE of the LADY. By the 


Author of “ The Three Paths.’’ 2 vols. 


THE LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. GREY, 

Author of “The Gambler's Wife.”’ 3 vols. 

**The Little Beauty ’ does credit to Mrs, Grey's reputation, 
The plot is carried out with much artistic skill, and the gradual 
development of the characters of the various personages is 
most masterly depicited.""— Post. 


LETHELIER. By E. HENEAGE DERING, 
Esq. 2 vols. 

LUCY CROFTON. By the 
**Margaret Maitland.” 1 vol. 

WOMAN'S TEMPTATION. Edited by the 


Hon. Mrs. RALPH DUTTON. 3 vols. [Nert week. 


POPULAR WORKS 


NOW READY. 
—_—~ aes 


SAY and SEAL. By the Author of 
“ Queechy,’’ “ Wide Wide World.” 

Library Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Popular Edition, the Second Ten Thousand, 3s. with an 

Illustration. 


Author of 














Il. 
The Second Volume of “ Bentley's Standard Novels.” 

THE THREE CLERKS. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE, Author of “ Barchester Towers.”” Small 
8vo. 3s. 6d.; cloth, 4s. 

mL 

MARSDEN’S DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES and SECTS, from the Earliest Ages of 
Christianity. Part 1. 8vo. 1s. 

IV. 

A NEW EDITION of the ENTIRE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of HORACE WALPOLE. Edited by 
PETER CUNNINGHAM. Part I. with three ex- 
quisite Portraits, 5s. 


Vv. 
TALES from BENTLEY. Vols. I., II., and III. 


Price ls. 6d. each. 


VL 

THIERSS HISTORY of the GREAT 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. Parts I. to XVIII. price 
6d. each, with an Illustration. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, 
New Burlington-street. 








J. W. PARKER & SON’S' 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


—_—— >. - 
day, 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


HE ODES. "of HORACE. — Translated 
into English verse, with a Life and Notes. By THEO- 
DORE MARTIN | 
London: Jons Ww. PARKE R and Son, West Strand. 
Vols, T. IL. 288. : Vol. TIT, 18s.. 8v0, Y 


HE SPANISH CONQUEST in 


AMERICA, and its Relation to the History of Slaver; 
and to the Government of Colonies, By ARTHUR HELPS. 
London: Jouy W. PARKER and Sox, West Strand. 


T his Day, Fifth and heaper_ Edition, 7s. Gil. | 
{ RUNDINES CAML sive Musarum Can- | 
tahrigiensium Lusus Canori. Collegit atque edidit | 
HENRICUS DRURY, A.M. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox. Cambridge : 
Dericuron, BELL, and c Oo 


Crown 8vo 9s, 


HE RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 
PARSON: Essays Parochial, Architectural, Esthetical, 
Moral. Social, and Domestic. Being a selection from the 
Contributions of A. K. 11. B. to Fraser's Maqazine. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Sox, West Strand. 


T hirty-eighth Thonsand, stronely bonnd, 6s, 


CHOOL HISTORY of EF) GLAND. 
Abridged from Gleiz’s “Family History of England.’ 
With cepious Chronology. Waascet Ceutemaetans Seoeane, 
and Questions for Examination, 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


Vols. I. and TT. &va., ‘ols. each 
ISTORY of NORMANDY and of 
ENGLAND. By SIR FRANCIS PALGRAVE, 
Rv the same Author, Chean Fdition, 3s. 
THE MERCHANT and the FRIAR. 


London: Jonn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 





Two Volumes. post Svo. 18s. 
MISREPRESENT’ TION: a Novel. By 
a A H. DRURY. 

y the same Author, 
FRIENDS AND’ FORTUNE. Second Edition. 6s. 
THE INN BY THE SEA-SIDE. An Allegory. 2s. 
A <ondon : JOHN Ww. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
Seventh Filition, 6s. iad 
TUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN 
K HISTORY. By W. COOKE TAYLOR. LLLD. With 
Supplementary Chapter, by CHARLES BADHAM, D.D. | 
Sixth Edition, 6s, 
STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 


By W. COOKE TAYLOR. LUD, 
_ London: Joun W. PARKER ‘and Son, West Strand. 





vols. 8vo. 3ns 


ISTORY of the LITERATURE of 


GREECE, from the Manuscripts of the late Professor | 
K. 0. MULLER. The first half of > Translation by the | 
Right Hon. SirG. CORNEWALL LEWIS. Bart., M.P. The | 
remainder of the Translation and the completion ‘of the Work | 
by J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. The new portion separately, 
2 vols. 208. 
London : JOHN Ww. PARKER and Son, West Straud, | 





REV. CH AR LES KINGSL EY 8 SERMONS. 
This day, Second Edition, Two Series, 5s. each, | 


ERMONS on NATIONAL SUBJECTS. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley, Chap- 
lain in ordinary to the Queen 
sy the same Author, 
GOOD NEWS of GOD: Sermons. Second Edit. 6s. 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Fifth | 
Edition. 2s. 6d. { 
SERMONS for the TIMES. Second Edit. 3s. 6d. 
L endon : | SOHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s, 
OLMBY HOUSE: a Tale of Old 
Northamptonshire. By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 
By the same Author, 
DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition. 5s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Two Volumes. 15s. 
KATE COVENTRY. Third Edition. ds. 
THE INTERPRETER. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


London: Joun W. P: ARKER and Son, West Strand. 








Ninth Edition, ‘considerably Enlarged, 4s, 


N the STUDY of WORDS. By 
RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of 


Westminster. 
sy the same Author, 


A SELECT GL OSSARY of ENGLISH WORDS 


s&s formerly in senses different from their present. Second 
tion. 4s. 

ENGLISH: PAST and PRESENT. Fourth 
Edition. 4s. 


PROVERBS and their LESSONS. Fourth Edi- 


tion. 3s. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


JJ ISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE, publiée par 


une Société de Professeurs et de Savans, sous la direc- 



















tion de M. Duruy, format in-12, broché, en vente: s. d. 
La terre et ‘homme, 2, a 5 
Chronologie univ erselle, od C. Dreyss 6 
Histoire ancienne, par J. Guillemin’. 4 
Histoire grecque, par V. Duruy ...... 4 
Histoire romaine, par V. Duruy . 3 


Histoire de France, par V. Durny. 2 vol. 
Histoire d’ Angleterre, par J. A. Fleury, 2'vol. 
Histoire d'Italie, par J. Zeller . 

Histoire des Etats scandinay es, ‘par A “Geffroy 
Histoire des Arabes, par M. Sédillot........... 
Histoire du Portugal, par A. Bouchot .. eedaaiaaenien 
Histoire de la littérature grecque, par M. A. Pierron... 
Histoire de la littérature romaine, par méme auteur... 
Histoire de la litttérature francaise, par M. J.Demogeot 4 


HACHETTE and Co., 18, cet. William-street, London 
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SAMPSON LOW, SON, & C08 5 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
| eS 
Immediately, at all the Libraries and Book Clubs, Mr. 


Kingston’s Novel of Yachting Life. 


THE CRUISE OF THE FROLIC. 
by W. H. G. KINGSTON, Esq., Author of “ Peter 
the Whaler,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill 
This day, the Popular Edition, price ls. 6d. fep. 
Illustrated boards, 
| RIFLE, AXE, AND SADDLE-BAGS. 

By WM. HENRY MILBURN, the Blind Preacher. 
Edited by the Rev. THOMAS BINNEY, Author of 
“ How to make the best of both Worlds.”’ 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate- hill. 











Next Tuesday y. —Invaiuable work to all | persons in interested 
in Literature. 


THE BRITISH CATALOGUE for 1859. 
In Two Parts. 

TI. comprises the full title-page of every book published 
during the year in the United Kingdom or imported 
from America, with the jsize, price, publisher, number 
of pages, &c. II. An Index to the Authors and Subjects 
of the books, pamphlets, and literary articles in perio- 
dical literature, showing at once what has been written 
upon any given subject during the year. Svo. price 6s. 6d. 
Lo ndon: SAMpson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate- -hill. 





Now ‘ready, the New Dictionary, i in 1 vol. royal 4to. 
cloth, 1834 pages, price 31s. 6d. 
The cheapest book ever published. 


DR. WORCESTER’S NEW & GREATLY 
ENLARGED DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 

“We have devoted a very) which this noble work bears the 
considerable amount of time | impress upon every page. . 
Faithful 
of * Worcester’s Quarto Dic-' dictionary of our language te 
tionary of the English Lan-| its present state, satisfying to 
guage,’ and we have risen from , the full those requirements, the 
the task with Seelings of no Fulfilment of which we have 
ordinary satisfaction at the laid down as essential to such @ 
result, and admiration of the work, we know no work that 
care, scholarship, . pialecophicat al, can bear comparison with it.” 

ity of —Literary Gazette. 

London: SAMPSON Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate- “hill. 
Now ready, an entirely new and fine Library Edition, 
in 5 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 2/. 10s, 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 

Edited by A. H. CLOUGH, Esq., 
| Late Professor of English ae and Literature at 
University College. 

* Tt will be admitted that an \ Clough, thoroughly revised. 
undertaking in which men like ; Mr. Clough’s work is worthy 
these were engaged must have | of all praise, and we hope that 
had more than ordinary merit, it will lead to revive the study 
and we are glad preenn Rew of Plutarch.” —Times. 
work from the hands of M + 
London: Sampson Low, sen, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 
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THE CRITIC. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
IIE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD having some little time ago 
done an exceedingly foolish thing, it seems almost inevitable 
that the sister alma mater should nolens volens follow the example. 
We protested strongly, from the very first against the most absurd 
proposal of Messrs. Actaxp and Tempre to allow every numekull 
who can construe an easy passage from Cesar’s Commentaries, 


do a long division sum, and pay thirty shillings, to write himself 


down Associate of Arts of the University of Oxford. In the first 
place the title itself is an utter misnomer. Nine-tenths of the succes- 
tul examinees have no closer association with Oxford than they have 
with Aberdeen or Glasgow. They have never set eyes on our English 
University city; and they know nothing whatever of her mode of 
teaching, or habits of thought. Moreover, the quality of the arts 
through which they are entitled to claim kindred with her is of the 
flimsiest texture. We make bold to say—from a careful examination 
of the papers sct, and the marks gained by the candidates—that 
almost any lad of average abilities and information could, with six 
months’ careful cram, acquire an amount of the “ ingenuous arts,” not 
indeed suflicient to make good in him the saying of the Roman poet, 
but yet quite enough to enable him to claim rank as an Oxford Associate 
of Arts. Indeed, Oxford (chiefly under the inspiration of the Arcades 
ambo above mentioned), in her hot haste to be thought liberal, 
committed a double blunder. She not only lowered her prestige by 
allowing a mob of illiterate lads to become part and parcel of herself ; 
but she also admitted the junior candidates to her examinations at 
a preposterously early age. Cambridge, of course, was obliged to follow 
in the wake of the sister University, but she did so with useless judg- 
ment and caution. She wholly refused to give her examinees the 
degree or title of A.A.; and she decided, in spite of a good deal of 
clamour, upon not miscalling every boy of fifteen years of age a 
“senior candidate.” It did not, however, require the gift of prophecy 
to foresee that Cambridge, unless she could persuade her sister Uni- 
versity to at once rescind her ill-timed decrees, could profit nothing 
by preserving her common sense. ‘Twin sisters, or, rather, Siamese 
twins, as are our two Universities, the insanity of one of them cannot 
fail to react upon the mental capacity of the other, Oxford cannot play 
the fool without obliging her more sensible sister to ape her folly. 
Of course, we do not complain that the “ middle-class ” young gentle- 
men should have preferred the title given by Oxford to the 
certificate proffered by Cambridge. The elder matron, with a hug 
and a huge slice of plum cake for all comers, could not fail to be more 
popular than the sober sister hostess with her shake of the hand and 
plain, though not deleterious, fare. The bait was too attractive to 
tail ; and the young fry took it greedily. Oxford will soon have her 
tens of thousands of A.A.’s scattered throughout thelengthand breadth 
of England ; while Cambridge will have but her hundreds of untitled 
examinees. Nay, it cannot be doubted that Cambridge will have 
to entirely discontinue her middle-class examinations, or assimilate 
her system to that of Oxford. In the meeting held a few days ago 
by the members of the Senate of the former University, a very 
interesting debate on the matter took place. Cambridge had, by 
invitation, sent four gentlemen to Oxford to come to some mutual 
agreement as to future examinations. Oxford insists upon conferring 
her title of A.A., for degree she will not allow it to be. In fuet, 
vestigia nulla retrorsum. ‘The army of A.A.’s scattered throughout the 
country will not, of course, for the mere asking, abdicate their Oxford 
honours, and become again privates in literature. If so, how are those 
learned Thebans to fare who, on the strength of their Associateship, are 
taking private pupils and teaching in commercial academies, &c. ? 
Oxford's course is fixed, and we cannot help thinking that Cambridge 
will, or rather must, pursue the same path. Dr. Donaxpsoy, indeed, 
manfully protests agaist his alma mater following Oxford in her folly. 
He says: “It was difficult to see why Cambridge should adopt a 
certain course because Oxford had followed it. ‘There was nothing in 
the history of the two Universities to make Oxford a paramount 
authority in education. Remembering that, of all the great men 
produced by this country, by far the greater number were Cambridge 
men—remembering that the majority of great scholars, mathemati- 
cians, poets, and philosophers were educated at Cambridge—remem- 
bering that Cambridge produced more works of education, and more 
schoolmasters—he was at a loss to understand why, in a question of 
education, in which Cambridge had decided upon a certain course, she 
should turn back because Oxford required it. He was at Oxford 
soon after Cambridge had resolved not to give a title; he met many 
eminent men there ; and, with the single exception of Mr. Aczanp, 
there was not one who did not condemn the title, and say Cambridge 
had taken a wise course, and Oxford a foolish one.” From what we 
have heard, we can fully bear out Dr. Donaipson in his statement. 
The A.A. scheme is generally unpopular with the great mass of 
Oxford men ; but we greatly fear that the evil which is done cannot 
now be undone. Mr. Actanp and his co-mates, in their well-meaning 
self-sufficiency, have dealt «a heavy blow to education. ‘They have 
only too successfully persuaded their University to lend the sanction 
of her great name to a system of unfairness and mischievous quackery. 
‘The system is one of mischievous quackery, because the requirements 
for the A.A. degree are of the most unsubstantial kind, and 














admirably calculated to get from the successful examince the mini- 
mum amount of knowledge on a maximum number of subjects. The 
system is also in a twofold degree an unfairone. It is unfair to Cam- 
bridge, because it forces her to follow the baneful example set by 
Oxford, or else lose her hold on the minor educational establishments 
of the country; and, moreover, acquire among the middle classes 


an unenviable reputation for illiberality. But it is doubly unfair 
to those students who may have resided for several terms at 
either Oxford or Cambridge, and passed their Honour Little-go, 
and yet have been prevented by various circumstances from com- 
pleting their University terms and taking a degree in Arts. Stu- 
dents of this class are more numerous than many persons suppose. 
Funds fall short, a favourable opportunity for entering upon a 
profession or gaining a livelihood offers itself, or the under- 
graduate has to undergo a temporary exile from his University 
for some irregularity, and does not again return. All such 
students who have passed the Honour Little-go (or perhaps, indeed, 
the ordinary Little-go) may reasonably complain that, after having 
passed a bond fide examination much more dillicult than that for the 
A.A. title, and having expended a large number of pounds sterling, 
they should have nothing to show for it; whilst a schoolboy, for his 
few shillings and scanty knowledge, is magnificently dubbed an Asso- 
ciate of Arts, Oxford casuists may insist upon it that A.A. is a title, 
not a degree, while B.A, is a degree, not a title. ‘To the unsophisti- 
cated ear, however, A sounds quite as well as B; and not improbably 
a good many persons who run without reading will never think any- 
thing about the time, expense, and study necessary to convert the 
first letter of the alphabet into the second. 

wt INCE THE APPEARANCE OF OUR LAST ARTICLE on 
KJ the “Shakespearian Documents,” we have addressed Mr. 
LucuMerg, the senior oflicer in the State Paper Office, respectfully 
requesting to be informed upon two points: first, when he first be- 
came aware of the existence of the “ Petition of t:e Players ;” 
secondly, whether theré is any official note or memorandum of its 
discovery. To these questions Mr. Lecumere has not yet replied ; 
and, as he is a gentleman noted for his courtesy, we can only infer 
from tat silence that, whilst he is unable to corroborate the testimony 
of Mr. Lemoy, he is unwilling to shake confidence in his evidence b 
disclosing what he knows to be the true state of the case. The book 
advertisements show that Mr. Coriier has now in the press a 
pamphlet in answer to Mr. Hamivron’s “ Inquiry.” We look for it 
expectantly, and shall be glad to find that it brings forward arguments 
more worthy of consideration than those which have been hitherto 
put forward in his defence. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

MOST IMPORTANT AND HIGHLY-INTERESTING 
LX DOCUMENT, relative to the want of space in the British 
Museum and the alleged desirability of removing a portion of its 
contents to other quarters, has recently been published in obedience 
to an order of the House of Commons, upon the motion of Mr. 
Henry Avustix Bruce. It is indorsed “ Copy of all Communi- 
cations made by the Officers and Architect of the British Museum to 
the Trustees, respecting the Want of Space for exhibiting the Col- 
lections in that Institution, and the Removal of Part of those Col- 
lections ; and of the Minutes of the Trustees thereon (in continuation 
of Parliamentary Paper No. 126, of Session 1859}.” The contents 
of this paper, taken in conjunction with the returns of 1858 and 1859, 
clearly show the state of plethora under which the Museum at present 
groans in every one of its departments, with the single exception of 
the library. ‘The Keeper of the Antiquities cries out for more space ; 
and with what justice let any one consider—even the merest stranger 
—who, upon entering the court-yard, inquires the meaning of those 
unsightly sheds placed under the portico and running along the entire 
front of the building, and is told that underneath these are disposed 
the remains of the world-famous Mausoleum, and those other in- 
teresting sculptures recently brought by Mr. Newron from Cnidus, 
Branchide, and other parts, at an expense of energy, enterprise, and 
money capital frightful almost to think of! And yet no better place 
has been hitherto found for their accommodation ! ‘The Superintendent 
of the Natural History Department, Professor Owen, the eminent 
paleontologist, of whom England is justly proud, burning with a desire 
to initiate us into the wonders of the Pre-Adamite earth, groans 
out that he has no space for the exhibition ot his 
saurians and mastodons, his fossil birds, fishes, and plants. He 
is willing and anxious to exhibit a complete series of re- 
storations of ull these—thus to make us acquainted with the con- 
ditions of our planet in every stage of its existence; and to the 
genius and energy of such a man shall it be said that we deny a proper 
space for development ? It is but rarely that men like Cuvrer and 
Owen visit the earth, and we should do ill not to follow their behests 
while they are with us. But it is not only in the domain of palzon- 
tology that the Museum wants space for development. For the proper 
exhibition of animal nature, as it at present exists, there is required, 
according to a report of Dr. Gray, ‘three if not four times the space 
that is now devoted to the Zoological Collection, independent of the 
room for the collection of the cabinets of insects and crustacea.” 
Of this we can have no doubt, seeing that in another place 
Professor Owen reports that, out of about eight thousand 
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known existing species in the animal creation, only about four 
thousand are at this time represented in the British Museum. 
Descending from the organic to the inorganic creation, Professor 
MaskELyneE reports that there are needed vast additions in the Mine- 
ralogical Collection. He also reports the necessity of having a room 
for the purpose of carrying on certain chemical and other experiments 
in mineralogy not hitherto used in the Museum, but absolutely neces- 
sary for the proper examination of specimens. So far of antiquities, 
and of natural history, both organic and inorganic. But Mr. 
CaRPeENTER also complains that he has not adequate space for the 
arrangement and exhibition of his magnificent collection of prints and 
drawings. Fine as that collection is, it 13 but a very small portion of 
it that is at present exhibited to the general public upon the screens 
in the King’s Library. The rooms now allotted to a part of the 
Nineveh Sculptures were, we believe, originally intended for the 
exhibition of the Museum prints and drawings; and we certainly feel 
with Mr, Carrenter that considerable additional space is required for 
this department, both with respect to the general public and the 


} 
} 


facilities required for students. 

Such being the urgent necessity of the case, the Trustees, towards 
the end of last year, set themselves strenuously to the task of 
considering the best means of providing the required accommodation 
for the different collections ; and, there being two proposals before them, 
one referring to the purchase of land in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the British Museum, and the other to a purchase at South Ken- 
sington, they appointed a special sub-committee to report on the 
relative expense of the ground on either site, and the probable cost 
of the required buildings. The members of this committee were the 
Haru of Exers, the Right Non. Spencer Waxrore, Sir G. CornewAbu 
Lewis, Sir Roprerick Murcuison, Dr. Currroy, and Mr. Grote; to 
whom were afterwards added the Lorp Presipent, Earl Srannors, 
and Lord Macaunay. ‘These noble lords and gentlemen, having 
accordingly met on several occasions, drew up an elaborate report, 
which they communicated, on the 2lst January in the present 
year, to a special general meeting summoned’ to take it into con- 
sideration, 

rhis report, which has evidently been prepared with great accuracy, 
states that the property surrounding the Museum in Great Russell- 
street, Charlotte-street, Montague-place, Russell-square, and Mon- 
tague-street, amounts to about five acres an 
at a fair valuation, about 240,000/. But, asi 
build opposite to the Museum, on the south side of Great Russell- 
street, the committee also inquired into the disposable space in that 
quarter, as well as its money value, and f at a space of 
two and ahalf or three acres could be obtait or 150,0001., 
and nearly eight acres for 368,000i., which is a low estimate, 
the probability being that it might cost as much as 455,000/. Thus in 
one direction there could be obtained, in the immediate neighbourhood 
f and surrounding the Museum, five acres and a half for 240,0002., 
and two acres and a half or three acres opposite to it for 150,0001., 
naking the total cost of these two separate portions 390,000/, ; or 
here could be had, in one plot, opposite to the Museum, nearly eight 











I 
t! 
icres, fur a sum ranging between 368,000/. and 455,000/. With this 
: committee contrast the expense of igl 
Kensington, in the following terms: “It is stated that the cost of an 
re of land at Kensington, now the property of the Commissioners 
of the Exhibition of 1851, averages 50002, The value of that land 
has, however, greatly increased; some of the outlying pieces have 
been let on building leases to private indivi ‘at rent 
would represent a capital of from 15,0002. to 20,000/. pe 
suming, however, that for a national obiect the Commis ‘rs were 
to part with their property at cost price, the two quantities of five or 
ight acres might be obtained for 25 pectively ; 
, if not for so small a sum, certainly for a great deal less than the 
1¢ quantity of land would cost in conjunction with the Museum.” 
Phey also remark upon the fact that, whereas there is a considerable 
nerease in the price of the Museum acres when the quantity advances 
from five acres to eight, that increase not being at all in proportion to 
a lee sae : 


: ‘ticeabe 
the additional d, the value of the Kensington acres is 


y t sapag land a Gant 
e:ieht acres of land at South 
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uniformly so much per acre, be the quantity small or great. Thus 
‘five acres and a half of ground round the British Museum are, let 
us suppose, worth eight times as much as the same quantity at Ken- 
i n; but if cight acres be required near the Museum, ‘the addi- 


7 ae) nila alf } a) | oat , N ae T <o}} 
1 two acres and a halfon the south side of Great Russell-street 


cost twelve times as much as the same quantity at Kensington. 

iid the whole of the eight acres have to be bought in one plot to 
south of the Museum, then the disproportion would be still 
greater.” 

e report then goes on to speak of the relative cost of the build- 
ings to be erected, whether on the site or sites contiguous to the 
Museum, or on that at South Kensington; and, after dwelling upon 

point at some length, concludes that ‘a building of the same 
eight, strength, style, \c., resting on the same extent of ground, will 
cost nearly the same, whether erected in conjunction with the British 
usecum or at Kensington.” That cost is estimated at 567,000/. for a 
ilding or buildings that would cover five and a half acres, and at 
57251, for a space of eight acres. The saving in either case is in 
favour of Kensington, but solely on account of the difference of price 
in the ground purchase. This looks very startling as set down in the 
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being a saving of 212,500/. on five and a halfacres, of 350,000/. 








ght acres in two plots, and of 415,000/. on the same quantity in 








one plot. But this, as we have seen, all rests upon the assumption 
that the Commissioners of the Great Exhibition would be induced to 
part with their land for the very small sum of 5000/. per acre. Sup- 
pose them to ask 15,000J. per acre, or even 20,000/., which they might 
fairly do, and the price of eight acres at once mounts from 40,000/. to 
120,600/. or 160,000/., much to the disturbance of the committee’s 
calculation. But why all this talk of eight acres and five and a half 
acres? Surely the present needs of the Museum could be supplied 
by a building of far less dimensions. The entire Museum, as it 
now stands, occupies only seven and a half, or from that to eight acres 
of ground, two whole wings of it being occupied by the Library, at least 
on the ground floor; and is the pressure now so great that the same 
amount of space is at once required to accommodate the additional 
sculptures, and carry out the ideas of Messrs. Owen, Gray, and Car- 
rentER? But of this presently. Let us first conclude with the 
report of the sub-committee. After the calculations given above, the 
report glances at the suggestion made by Mr. Layarp, in an article 
contributed by him to the Quarterly Review in April last, ‘‘to the 
effect that the natural history collections should be removed from 
the British Museum, to make room for the other collections, and that 
a story should be added to the present Museum building, for the 
purpose of receiving the pictures of the National Gallery.” ‘This 
suggestion, we are happy to perceive, does not meet with much 
encouragement from the committee ; but “ the expediency of convert- 
ing the houses now occupied by tie officers to the purposes of the 
Museum appears to the committee to be worthy of consideration.” 
This, it will be recollected by our readers, is precisely the same 
suggestion that we ourselves made on the very day, Jan. 21st, that 
the report of the sub-committee was laid before the general meeting. 
On that day, we are further informed by the document before us 
that in a very full meeting of the Trustees, after taking the report of 
the sub-committee into consideration, it was moved by the Finsr Lorp 
of the Treasury: “That it is expedient that the natural history 
collections be removed from the British Museum, inasmuch as such an 
arrangement would be attended with considerably less expense than 
would be incurred by providing a suflicient additional space in 
immediate contiguity with the present building of the British 
Museum.” ‘ This motion,” we are told, ‘ was carried by a majority 
of 9 to 8.” 

This, with the exception of the reports of the oflicers and a memo- 
randum of Mr. Sipyey Suirxe, the architect, which we have not 
space to analyse, contains the sum and substance of the present 
Parliamentary paper. We see nothing in it that should cause us to 
alter or modify the views recently expressed by us as to the inex- 
pediency of any separation whatever of the collections. A building, 
such as that suggested by Mr. Smirke in 1857, to be erected on the 
south side of Montague-place, would for the present, and indeed for 
some years to come, supply all the accommodation required both for 
antiquities and natural history. The expense of such an erection 
would not be ruinous—namely, 50,0007. or 60,000/. for the purchase 
of the sixteen houses in Montague-place, and about 110,000/. for the 
new building, which might be completed in four years; to be fol- 
lowed, of course, in due time by another and another addition, and 
eventually, perhaps, by a new Museum, with a facade corresponding to 
the present one, on the south side of Great Russell-street. Low 
much better would this be than to banish our favourite ‘birds, 
beasts, and fishes” to such a distant. locality as South Kensing- 
ton, where many of us would never have a chance of again seeing 
them ! 

We cannot conclude without remarking upon the extraordinary 
silence shown by Mr. Sarxe in his present ‘* memorandum” on the 
subject of the building proposed by him in 1857, and upon the fair- 
ness with which Mr. Panizzi directs the attention of the Trustees to 
the discrepancy between the former and the present views of the 
Museum architect. Mr. Dansy Seymour will, we trust, make a 
memorandum of this for his use, when the proper time shall have 
come for the discussion of the entire question in the House of 
Commons. 





AxzsintuE.—The Paris correspondent of a contemporary says that in 
consequence of the death of Grassot, the comic actor, from the effects of 
absinthe, coming soon on that of Alfred de Musset from abuse of the same 
insidious beverage, the committee of the Académie de Medicine has just 
ordered researches to be made upon the various results of absinthe- 
drinking, which has of late years assumed an importance unequalled by 
the gin-drinking of England or the schnaps of Holland. ‘The conse- 
quences of this habit are proved upon examination to have become 
fearful all over France and Algeria. The most remarkable of these, and 
one which may be considered unique, is the frequency of halluci- 
nation, generally of the most horrible kind—fancied guilt of murder and 
crime of every kind—which renders the poor victim liable to suicide, even 
when in apparent possession of every security and blessing. The cata- 
logue of ills brought on by absinthe is painful in the extreme, when 
associated in one’s mind with the memory of the joyous mirth-moving 
Grassot, or the sensitive Musset. Theseventeen symptoms mentioned in 
the report of Dr. Legrand de Saulle, each one more horrible and hideous 
than the other, as following sure as the death which comes after all, to 
be characteristic of the indulgence in absinthe, should be sufficient to 
deter the young beginner from placing the “emerald poison,” as poor 
Musset has poetically called it, to his lips, for any one of them seems to 
erase at once the poor patient from all the pleasures and enjoyments of 
the world, and even to deprive him of his place amongst his fellow 
beings. 
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Memoirs, Letters, and Speeches 07° Anthony Ashley Cooper, First Earl 
of Shaftesbury, Lord Chancellor, with other Papers illustrating his 
Life; from his Birth to the Restoration. Edited by Wii1i1aM 
Doveas, Curistiz, Esq., her Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Brazil. London: John Murray. 

p. 224. 
F ANY ONE WERE TO READ through the fifteen or sixteen 
extant biographies of the first Shaftesbury, and were to take for 
granted that the circumstances mentioned in all of them were equally 
well authenticated, he would be sorely puzzled to decide upon the 
somewhat complex character of that trimming statesman, Anthony 

Ashley Cooper. Probably, as usual, the truth lies between the two 

extremes of excessive praise and vituperation. ‘The Lord Chancellor 

yas scarcely so black as his enemies have delighted to paint 

him, and was most certainly not the admirable personage that 
he is represented to be in the eulogies of friends who wrote during 
his lifetime or immediately after his death, while yet the fervor 
panegyricus was upon them. <A most accomplished trimmer, a 
lay ‘“‘ Vicar of Bray,” Anthony Cooper undoubtedly was—now a 
loval subject of King Charles [I.; next a bosom friend of Crom- 
well; a member of the Rump; and afterwards much favoured, 
and in due time much detested, by the Second Charles. On the whole, 
whatever we may think of him individually, we can scarcely deny that 
he played his part skilfully during his long polititical career ; and that 
as his life is intertwined with the history of the Government of England 
for forty most eventful years, so the study of a truthful narrative of that 
life will tend in no small degree to clear up many doubts and difli- 
culties in the history of our country. Mr. Christie tells us: “ I soon 
found that in the story of the reign of Charles IL., as told even by the 
latest historians, there was much deficiency of authentic information, 
and much material error bearing on Shaftesbury’s career.” 

Lord Campbell's Life of Shaftesbury is the latest published. It 
is, says—indeed, proves—Mr. Christie, full of erroneous statements. 
The first chapter of Lord Campbell’s Life, which is contained in 
thirteen pages, Mr. Christie minutely dissects in thirty-two—some- 
times, indeed, perhaps too minutely. Lord Campbell speaks of 
Shaftesbury (then Sir Anthony Cooper) having ‘solemnly abjured 
the family of Stuart.” This Mr. Christie treats as a blunder. He 
says: 

Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, having been elected to the Parliament called 
by Richard Cromwell, took the following oath, which was prescribed for the 
members, and which, it will be seen, does not contain an abjuration of the 
family of Stuart:—‘*I do swear that, to the uttermost of my power, in my 
place, I will uphold and maintain the true, reformed, Protestant, Christian reli- 
gion, in the purity thereof, as it is contained in the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, and encourage the profession and professors of the same; 
and that I will be true and faithful to the Lord Protector of the Commonweaith 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions and territories thereunto 
belonging, as Chief Magistrate thereof; and shall not contrive, design, or 
attempt anything against the person or lawful authority of the Lord Protector ; 
and shall endeavour, as much asin me lies, as a member of Parliament, the 
preservation of the rights and liberties of the people.” 

Yet, surely this oath does contain a de facto abjuration of the 
Stuart family. If Mr. Christie had no more palpable errors to urge 
against our present Chancellor’s biography than the one just noticed, 
we should feel that he had wasted his thirty-two pages of “ minute 
dissection.” As it is, he says far more than enough to convince us 
that we must receive very many of Lord Campbell’s statements 
respecting Shaftesbury with more than distrust. We subjoin another 
extract from Mr. Christie’s ‘ examination of the first chapter of Lord 
Campbell’s Life of Shaftesbury :” 

I do not believe that he was the unmitigated profligate which Lord Camp- 
bell on very insufficient authority has permitted himself to represent him: 

“ Bishop Burnet, in contradiction to all other authorities. says that Shaftes- 
bury advised Cromwell to take the Kingship, although with a secret design to 
destroy him. But, to render this story incredible, it is enough to observe that 
Shaftesbury remained excluded from the House of Commons, and that he was 
not one of the new peers, whereas his aid would have been eagerly courted in 
either House. ‘This is as little to be believed as another story Burnet tells us 
that ‘ Cromwell offered to make Shaftesbury King.’ The truth is that, when 
in subsequent times Shaftesbury became acquainted with the good Bishop, he 
took undue advantage of his credulity, and mystified him exceedingly.” 

Lord Campbell is quite right in his facts, that Shaftesbury was excluded 
from the House of Commons during the session of 1656-7, when it was proposed 
in the “ Petition and Advice” to make Cromwell king, and that he was not a 
member of Cromwell’s House of Lords. But there had been a previous pro- 
posal to make Cromwell king, viz., in December 1653, immediately after the 
termination of the Barebone’s Parliament, when Shaftesbury was a zealous 
supporter of Cromwell. There is little doubt that Burnet’s story refers to the 
earlier epoch, and that Shaftesbury at that time concurred with those who 
urged Cromwell to assume the title of king. As regards the other part of 
Burnet’s story, that Shaftesbury had spoken of Cromwell’s proposing to make 
him king, I doubt whether Burnet was so easily hoaxed, and fear it is not im- 
possible that Shaftesbury in later life may have indulged in a little boasting. 
Nor do I believe Shaftesbury quite incapable in later years of the disingenuous 
vanity of representing the advice which he would have given to Cromwell in 
sincerity as given to lead him to his ruin. 

Even with the lenient dealing of Mr. Christie, the “ disingenuous 

vanity” of Shaftesbury does not appear very pardonable. 





We need not tire our readers with recapitulating the ‘external 
biography” of Lord Shaftesbury. His life, so eventful, was not pro- 
longed to the Psalmist’s threescore years and te.; in fact, it little 
exceeded the threescore. From the “ Fragment of Autobiography,” 
written by Lord Shaftesbury in his old age, we give the following 
extract : 


Two things I had also a principal hand in when I was at the college. The 
one, I caused that il] custom of tucking freshmen to be left off; the other, 
when the senior fellows designed to alter the beer of the college, which was 
stronger than other colleges, 1 hindered their design. This had put all the 
younger sort into a mutiny; they resorting to me, I advised all thuse who were 
intended by their friends to get their livelihood by their studies to rest quiet 
and not appear, and that myself and all the others that were elder brothers or 
unconcerned in their angers should go in a body and strike our names out of the 
buttery book, which was accordingly done, and had the effect that the senior 
fellows, seeing their pupils going that yielded them most profit, presently struck 
sail and articled with us never to alter the size of our beer, which remains so to 
this day. 

“Tucking ” is very naively explained to be “a foolish custom of 
antiquity that one of the seniors in the evening called the freshmen 
(which are such as came since that time twelvemonth) to the fire, and 
made them hold out their chin, and they, with the nail of their right 
thumb, left long for that purpose, grate off all the skin from the lip to 
the chin, and then cause them to drink a beer glass of salt and water.” 
The same Anthony Cooper, who triumphantly withstood the attempt 
of the Senior Fellows of his college ‘to alter the size of our beer ;” 
and who procured a perpetual exemption for freshmen from the very 
unpleasant ceremony just alluded to, was hereafter destined to win for 
his countrymen the glorious privilege of ‘* Habeas Corpus.” We 
subjoin the portrait of “an original ” as drawn by Anthony Cooper: 

Mr. Hastings, by his quality, being the son, brother, and uncle to the Earls 
of Huntingdon, and his way of living had the first place amongst us. He was 
peradventure an original in our age, or rather the copy of our nobility in 
ancient days in hunting and not warlike times. He was low, very strong and 
very active, of a reddish tlaxen hair, his clothes always green clotb, and never 
all worth when new five pounds. His house was perfectly of the old fashion, 
in the midst of a large park well stocked with deer, and near the house rabbits 
to serve his kitchen, many fish-ponds, and great store of wood and timber; a 
bowling-green in it, long but narrow, full of high ridges, it being never levelled 
since it was ploughed ; they used round sand bowls, and it had a banqueting- 
house like a stand, a large one built in a tree. He kept all manner of sport 
hounds that ran buck, fox, hare, otter, and badger, and hawks long and short 
winged. He had all sorts of nets for fishing: he had a walk in the New 
Forest and the manor of Christ Church. This last supplied him with red deer, 
sea and river fish; and, indeed, all his neighbours’ grounds and royalties were 
free to him, who bestowed all his time in such sports, but what he borrowed to 
caress his neighbours’ wives and daughters, there being not a woman in all his 
walks of the degree of a yeoman’s wife or under, and under the age of forty, 
but it was extremely her fault ifhe were not intimately acquainted with her. 
This made him very popular, a! ways speaking kindly tothe husband, brother, or 
father, who was to boot very welcome to his house, whenever he came; there he 
found beef pudding and small beer in great plenty, a house not so neatly kept as 
to shame him or his dirty shoes, the great hall strewed with marrow-bones, full 
of hawks’ perches, hounds, spaniels, and terriers, the upper sides of the hall 
hung with the fox-skins of this and the last year’s skinning, here and there a 
polecat intermixed, guns and keepers’ and huntsmen’s poles in abundance. The 
parlour was a large long room as properly furnished; on a great hearth paved 
with brick lay some terriers and the choicest hounds and spaniels; seldom but 
two of the great chairs had litters of young cats in them which were not to be 
disturbed, he having always three or four attending him at dinner, and a little 
white round stick of fourteen inches long lying by his trencher, that he might 
defend such meat as he had no mind to part with to them. 





This worthy lived to be a hundred years old, and could to the last 
write and read without spectacles, and get on horseback without 
help. 

In his diary, which commences January 1646 and ends March 1650, 
Cooper carefully eschews all political topics; and we ought also to 
add, that in it there is nothing to bear out the coarse insinuation of 
Roger North against his morality. ‘There was,” says North, ‘a 
deformed old gentleman, called Sir P. Neal, who, they say, sat for 
the picture of Sydrophel in Hudibras, and about town was called Lord 
Shaftesbury’s groom, because he watered his mares in Hyde-park 
with Rhenish wine and sugar.” We may add that this Sir Paul Neal 
was an intimate friend of Locke, a man of science, and one of the 
founders of the Royal Society. Other accusations of extreme disso- 
luteness have been brought against Lord Shaftesbury, and inter alios 
by Bishop Burnet. Probably he was no worse than the majority of 
the courtiers of Charles the Second. His domestic life was apparently 
not an unamiable one. He paid (according to Dr, Johnson's saying) 
a compliment to the memory of his first wife by marrying a second ; 
and he likewise complimented his second wife by marrying a third. 

Ie describes quaintly and most touchingly the death and character 
of his first spouse, which took place in June 1649. 

10th. My wife, just as she was sitting down to supper, fell suddenly into an 
apoplectical convulsion fit. She recovered that fit after some time, and spake and 
kissed me, and complained only in her head, but fell again in a quarter of an hour, 
and theu never came to speak again, but continued in fits and slumbers until 
next day. At noonshe died; she was with child the fourth time, and within 
six weeks of her time. 

She was a lovely beautiful fair woman, a religious devout Christian, of 
admirable wit and wisdom, beyond any I ever knew, yet the most sweet, 
affectionate, and observant wife in the world. Chaste without a suspicion of 
the most envious to the highest assurance of her husband, of a most noble and 
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bountiful mind, yet very provident in the least things, exceeding all in any- 
thing she undertook—housewifery, preserving, works with the needle, cookery — 
80 that her wit and judgment were expressed in all things, free from any pride 
or forwardness. She was in discourse and counsel far beyond any woman. 

We give another brief extract from the same diary, dated 11th 
August 1646. 

Sir John Danvers came and sat with us. Seven condemned to die, four for 
horse-stealing, two for robbery, one for killing his wife—he broke her neck with 
his bands, it was proved that, he touching her body the day after, her nose bled 
fresh ; four burnt in the hand, one for felony, three for manslaughter; the same 
sign followed one of them of the corpse bleeding. 

We trust the murder was brought home to the criminal by some 
stronger proof than the nose-bleeding of the corpse. 

Mr. Christie says in his preface: ‘* This work has been interrupted 
by my recent appointment to be her Majesty’s Minister in Brazil ; 
and I have thought it advisable to publish at once the part which is 
prepared, extending to the Restoration. I hope that circumstances 
may permit me to publish the remainder of the papers at a time not 
very distant.” This hope we heartily re-echo, and we supplement 
it with another, viz. that Mr, Christie will yet write the life of Lord 
Shaftesbury, which he first contemplated doing so many years ago, 
The skill and accuracy with which he puts his finger upon the multi- 
plied errors of former biographers of the first Earl of Shaftesbury, 
the knowledge which, acquired by long study, enables him at once to 
controvert by sober proot a generally received statement, or to sub- 
stantiate a doubtful one, makes the volume one of the utmost value 
to the student of that critical period of English history which super- 
vened from the beginning of the great Civil War to nearly the end of 
the reign of Charles II. We believe that Mr. Christie could, more 
than perhaps any other man living, write a really good life of the 
first Lord Shaftesbury; and, believing this, we must express our 
hope that he will not abandon that idea of writing which he conceived 
nearly eighteen years ago. 





Memoirs of a Banking House. By the late Sir Wittram Forzes 
of Pitsligo, Bart. Author of * The Life of Dr. Beattie.” London 
and Edinburgh: William and Robert Chambers. 1860. pp. 92. 


IR WILLIAM FORBES occupies a little niche in Scottish 
literary history as the biographer of Beattie, the metaphysical 
and polemical author of the ‘* Minstrel.” But he may be described 
much more truly than was the late Mr. Rogers as an ‘ eminent 
banker ;” and it is in that capacity that he is now reintroduced to 
the public. Lord Jeffrey complained of the prolixity of the Memoirs 
of Beattie; but that certainly is not an objection likely to be urged 
against the semi-autobiography which, casually meeting the eye of 
Mr. Robert Chambers, he deemed worthy of publication, as an unex- 
pected contribution to the domestic annals of Scotland, which he 
has already abundantly and interestingly illustrated. Sir William is 
dry, though what our Scotch friends call ‘* pawky,” but he is brief. 
His little work reminds us in that, as in some other more important 
respects, of Franklin’s autobiography, and his style, indeed, seems to 
have been modelled upon that of the civic founder of the American 
republic, 

Sir William is interesting to Scotchmen, as the head of one of the 
most successful and most trustworthy private banks which have ever 
existed north of the Tweed. But his story is not uninteresting to 
Englishmen, both on the homo sum principle and from the light it 
throws on the genesis and early history of the two eminent London 
banking firms of Coutts and Co., Strand, and Herries and Co., St. 
James’s-street. Recent events, moreover, have called the attention of 
the whole country to the status and procedure of Scottish banks, and 
this detailed history of a Scottish bank of the old school (written as a 
letter to a son) derives an additional interest from the escapades of the 
Scottish banks of the new school. There is nothing very stirring 
or romantic in the narrative. Changes of partnership, an occa- 
sional “run,” at the very highest the defalcations of a clerk, con- 
stitute the most thrilling incidents of the story. But the quiet 
voice of a man of sense, industry, and sound morale is heard through- 
out, and occasionally valuable glimpses are afforded of the social and 
banking history of a century during which the foundations of English 
as well as Scottish prosperity were firmly laid. 9 

William Forbes was born in 1739, and was left, at the age of four 
the heir of a Nova Scotia Baronetcy, and of little else. His mother, 
who, like many Scottish ladies of the old school, kept up a very 
good appearance on very small means, was well advised, and, instead 
of sending the youthful Baronet into one of the learned professions, 
gave her consent that he should be apprenticed to a banker. The 
house which he entered, and of which he afterwards became the prin- 
cipal, was that of Coutts and Co., which has long ceased to be con- 
nected with the Modern Athens. Its founder was a certain Patrick 
Coutts, a cadet of an old Scottish family, who settled as a “merchant” 
in Edinburgh, and whose son John, the head of the firm of ‘ John 
Coutts and Co.,” prospered and rose to be Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh. John was a jovial man, and during his tenure of the high 
office he innovated considerably on former precedent ; for “ he is 
reported to have been the first Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
who did the honours of the city by entertaining strangers 
in his own house—it having been generally the custom that all such 
entertainments were given in a tavern at the city’s expense.” His 
business was continued by his sons: John and James managing the 
house in Edinburgh; while that formed in London was entrusted to the 





two other brothers, Patrick and Thomas, the latter the founder of the 
reat London firm of Coutts and Co., and the first husband of Miss 
ellon the actress, whom the English peerage afterwards received 
into its bosom as Duchess of St. Alban’s. ‘They speculated in corn to 
an extent that moved the wonder of prudent Sir William Forbes 
when looking back at their operations from the point of view of 1803: 
it seems, in truth, after certain recent disclosures, as if banking were 
returning to the chief sins of itsearly youth, and, after a long separation 
from all speculative commerce, abandoning itself to the illegitimate 
excesses of its prime. It was to the Edinburgh house that Sir 
William was apprenticed, and with John Coutts that he had chiefly 
todo. John, like his father was a gay, and social man ; and, as a 
negative trait of the social habits of Edinburgh business-men in those 
days, it is worth recording that Sir William emphatically asserts that 
he never saw him but once in the counting-house disguised with 
liquor and incapable of transacting business! He died in 1761, and 
James in 1768 ; Patrick was disabled by an hereditary disease ; and 
at the beginning of the century the only energetic and effective banker 
of the four brothers was ‘Thomas, who has given his name and fortune 
to the great Lady Bountiful of our time, the generous and amiable 
Angela Burdett Coutts. 

When the young clerk entered the Edinburgh banking house, “ the 
whole office staff,” he says, ‘* besides the partners, comprised only 
four clerks and two apprentices, including myself.” After he had 
completed his apprenticeship, he remained for two years working at 
his desk without any emolument. But at the end of the period he 
was admitted as a partner to the extent of an eighth share—a 

osition, however, which was embarrassed by all sorts of checks and 
imitations. By-and-by, Mr. Robert Herries (the originator of the 
firm of Herries and Co.), an energetic and speculative Barcelona 
merchant, was admitted into the firm, which had been weakened by 
the death of John Coutts and the forced inactivity of Patrick. 1t 
was at this period that the partners, moved thereto by the prudent 
Sir William, resolved that the house at Edinburgh should confine 
itself to banking business pure and simple, and “totally abstain 
from dealing in corn or any other species of merchandise”— 
an example which it would have been well if certain Scotch 
banks of more recent date had followed. The new co- 
partnery flourished, and while less prudent establishments were 
wrecked, Sir William’s house was prosperous. One curious feature 
of Edinburgh life at this time must not be omitted. ‘In those 
days,” says Sir William, “it was the custom for the merchants 
and bankers in Edinburgh to assemble regularly every day at the 
Cross, where they transacted business with each other, and talked over 
the news of the day ; and as there were among the merchants at that 
time—I speak of the period before 1772—several gentlemen of a 
literary turn, and possessed of considerable powers of conversation, 
we were joined by many who had no concern in the mercantile 
world, such as physicians and lawyers, who frequented the Cross 
nearly with as much regularity as the others for the sake of 
gossiping and amusement merely.” Poor old Edinburgh now 

as neither Cross” nor Exchange. Meanwhile, a coolness had 

been growing up between the Couttses and their other partners, 
both in London and Edinburgh. It was brought to a head 
when Mr. Herries invented the system of circular notes for travellers 
on the Continent, which not being approved of by the Couttses, he 
started a separate establishment in St. James’s-street to work it, and 
this was the origin of the firm of Herries and Co. In 1773 all con- 
nection between the Edinburgh house and the Messrs. Coutts was 
dissolved, and the firm north of the Tweed assumed the style and 
designation of Sir W. Forbes, J. Hunter, and Co. 

The career of the new firm, up to the close of Sir William’s narra- 
tive in 1803, was one of steady prosperity. The partners 
were content to do a safe business, and to be satisfied 
with a profit seldom above 3000/. a year! ‘There were ‘‘runs” 
occasionally, when commercial credit was disturbed by the 
failure of less prudent banks, or by political events; but they 
were skilfully met. The story of the most dangerous of these runs is 
simply but interestingly told by Sir William. At the beginning of 
March 1793, the news was received in Edinburgh that, at the 
instance of the Government, the Bank of England had suspended 
cash payments. There had already been a run on the Edinburgh 
banks, but this bodeful intelligence intensified it. With great courage 
and sense, the representatives of the Edinburgh banks, meeting 
immediately, resolved at once to follow the example—even without 
being authorised by the Government—of the Old Lady of Thread- 
needle-street. The Lord Provost forthwith summoned a_ public 
meeting of the inhabitants, which was attended by the chief legal 
and official notabilities of the Scottish metropolis, and resolutions 
were passed to support the banks by receiving their notes as formerly. 
The rage of the lewer classes, however, and the distress of the middle 
classes, were indescribable, and various temporary expedicnts had 
to be resorted to; among them was one which Sir William rather 
touchingly describes. Master tradesmen requested in the most earnest 
manner to have a little silver wherewith to pay their workpeople. 
* All we could do,” says the autobiographical banker, ‘“ when sensible 
that their demand proceeded from real necessity, was privately to 
change a note or two by taking them into a separate room, for we 
durst not do so openly in the counting-house for fear of raising a 
riot.” To the advocates of paper money pure and simple, such a 
sentence as the following, respecting this same crisis, will be accept- 
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alle: “It was remarkable, also, after the first surprise and alarm was 
over, how quietly the country submitted, as they still do, to transact 
ail their business by means of bank-notes, for which the issuers gave no 
specie as formerly.” 

But the great fact in the later career of Sir William Forbes’s bank 
was its issue of bank notes, of the history of which an interesting 
account is given—one, however, which we must leave untouched. To 
the novel-reader Sir William’s quiet narrative will be jejune, but it 
has a charm of its own for the student of human nature and of the 
history of our social economy. It only remains to add that the 
volume is excellently edited and annotated by Mr. Robert Chambers, 
to whom we are again indebted for a curious illustration of the public 
and private history of bis native country. 








FICTION. 


Transformation ; ov, the Romance of Monte Beni. 
Hawtuorse, author of “The Scarlet Letter,” &c., &c. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1860. pp. 852. 

EVEN YEARS HAVE ELAPSED since the publication of 
Mr. Hawthorne’s last fiction, and numerous English as well as 

American readers will turn with an eagerness, whetted by long absti- 
nence, to the new novel of the author of the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter” and 
the “ Blithedale Romance.” The title itself will have prepared them 
for a removal from the old familiar scenery of New England. In the 
course of those seven years the United States ex-consul at Liverpool 
has seen the wonders of the old world; and though the American 
element is not absent from his latest fiction, the scene of the story is 
laid in Italy, and its hero, if it have one, is an Italian. Mr. Haw- 
thorne confesses, indeed, to have seized with alacrity the opportunity 
afforded him by his European experiences of changing kis venue. 
** Italy,” he says, in his preface and in the third person, ‘as the site of 
his Romance, was chiefly valuable to him as affording a sort of poetic 
or fairy precinct, where actualities would not be so terribly insisted 
upon as they are, and must needs be, in America. No author, 
without a trial, can conceive of the difficulty of writing a romance 
about a country where there is no shadow, no antiquity, no 
mystery, no picturesque and gloomy wrong, nor anything but a 
commonplace prosperity, in broad and simple daylight, as is 
happily the case with my dear native land. It will be very long, 
I trust, before romance-writers may find congenial and easily- 
handled themes either in the annals of our stalwart republic 
or in any characteristic and probable events of our individual lives. 
Romance and poetry, ivy, lichens, and wall-flowers, need ruin to 
make them grow.” Mr. Wetton patriotism is great, but his lite- 
rary philosophy is questionable. Burns and Wordsworth wrote poetry 
without the aid of “ruin.” Goldsmith and Fielding found in the 
prosaic life of the eighteenth century material for immortal fictions, 
But their writings were not of the ivy, lichen, and wall-flower class. 
The past and the distant, however, are indubitably much more 
‘asy to handle than the present and the near. Shakespeare 
has left us but one play—the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor ”— 
which reflects nothing but the life of his own day (though, chrono- 
logically, Falstaff belongs to a prior period), and it is by no means 
one of his best. Shelley would | ee been puzzled if he had been set 
to describe a Cotter’s Saturday Night. It is needless to multiply 
examples. On the other hand, Sam Slick can make fun out of a New 
England clockmaker ; Mrs. Stowe educes telling fictions from very com- 
monplace materials ; and in his ‘* Blithedale Romance” Mr. Hawthorne 
himself has shown us to what account contemporary New England 
can be turned in fiction. We are glad to meet him again upon any 
ground ; and since he has chosen picturesque Italy for his scene, it will 
be his treatment, not his selection of the theme, that will be criticised. 
Strange and all-engrossing nationality of the American! Here is a 
gifted Transatlantic author, who very naturally writes of the beautiful 
land which has been recently revealed to him, and yet who prefaces 
his work with an exaggerated compliment to his own country, as being 
too good to be selected for the scene of his story. Mr. Hawthorne, 
however, knows his countrymen better than we do. Perhaps Boston 
critics will be offended if, without an apology, a leading New England 
novelist presumes to desert their dulcia arva for the fresh fields and 
pastures new of the Italian peninsula! 

The chief characters of ‘‘ Transformation ” are few, and the story 
(one literally “without an end”) is simple. The curtain opens upon 
a group of four personages, and the background is the Eternal city— 
Rome. ‘Iwo of the four are American artists, one male, and one 
female. The gentleman is a sensible, cultivated sculptor, Kenyon, by 
name ; the lady, Hilda, is young, fair, innocent, enthusiastic, a painter 
by profession, dwelling alone in Rome, and yet living not only uncon- 
taminated but undisturbed, as in her own New England village. The 
other pair are of different stuff. Miriam, the remaining lady, is a 
painter, coming nobody knows whence, beautiful and gifted, the 
Zenobiaof the “ Blithedale Romance,” but morereckless and lively than 
her stately compeer of New England. She is followed, in spaniel- 
fashion, by a young Italian nobleman from the Apennines, un- 
educated, unintellectual, simple, sensuous, and seemingly capable 
only of two powerful emotions, jealousy and love. While all 
four are living in tolerable tranquillity and companionable ease, a 
new figure emerges from the gloom of the catacombs. He is mys- 
terious, monstrous, spectral, yct he dogs Miriam as closely as her 
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handsome young lover, Donatello, and makes her life miserable, for 
he has evidently some strange and irresistible power over her. To 
relieve his idol from the incumbrance, Donatello deprives the monster 
of life, not impelled to it by words, but encouraged, as he fancies, by 
one glance from Miriam’s eyes, when he is about to drop the tormentor 
into the abyss over which he holds him. ‘Then comes a double trans- 
formation. Miriam, who had hitherto looked upon the youth as little 
better than a plaything, is made to love him from the moment of his 
guilt; but, second metamorphosis, Donatello turns away from her 
with aversion, and retires to his old and deserted castle in the Apen- 
nines, the once careless and thoughtless youth now a prey to deep 
remorse. Here Kenyon visits him, and at last brings him to forgive 
and wed the equally remorseful Miriam. The work closes, or pauses, 
with the betrothal of Kenyon and the shy Hilda. Donatello, it 
seems, is seized, not unwillingly, by the officers of justice at Rome, 
and Miriam disappears into space. 

Donatello, whatever may be thought of him otherwise, is certainly a 
creation, one of the few original figures which have been projected 
into fiction for many years by any Anglo-Saxon novelist. The picture of 
his transition, skilfully and carefully delineated, from a purely sensuous 
existence to a dim moral and intellectual life—whether or not it be 
psychologically true—is a marvellous feat, The question which Mr. 
Hawthorneseems to have been revolving when he fashioned this extraor- 
dinary herois, whether even amurderer, with amoral and intellectual con- 
sciousness however slight, is not superior to a being whose innocence 
is merely instinctive, and whose mind is dormant. A very little more, 
and the novelist would have startled and repelled; whereas, by his 
skilful management of the subject, he will seem to many readers to 
have merely thrown out a subtle problem for discussion. In one of 
the least edifying of George Sand’s novels, she has represented a 
criminal purified by the galleys, and the picture has met with general 
reprobation. But the transformation of Trenmor in “ Lélia” is one 
of merely a sentimental kind—the result of a vague impulse received 
from the music of the waves as he watches them from the hulks. He 
steps forth at once radiant and serene, and the world was naturally 
shocked at this psychological harlequinade, this sudden conversion of 
a cheat into a hero. Mr. Hawthorne has gone more cautiously to 
work. Donatello seems scarcely a responsible agent when he commits 
the murder, and his crime has none of the meanness of Trenmor’s. 
Nor is his subsequent transformation a sudden or a happy one. He 
loathes himself, he loathes the supposed partner of his guilt ; and 
when they are united, it is not happiness that either looks forward 
to, but rather to a community of misery ; and the only slight gleam of 
felicity that dawns upon them is but a prelude to their final 
sacrifice of themselves and of each other. 

There is, apart from this strange creation, a varied interest in the 
work. The descriptions of Rome, its population and artist-life, of the 
old grim castle in the Apennines, and of Italian provincial existence 
in town and country, are full of Mr. Hawthorne’s peculiar genius, 
now exercising itself on a more picturesque material than that afforded 
by Puritan and money-getting New England. The introduction of 
celebrated works of art, and discussions on them and art in general, 
give an agreeable relief to the gloomy groundwork of the story. 
Hilda, too, the New England maiden, in her turret among her doves, 
looking down on the stir and ruined magnificence of Rome, is beauti- 
fully sketched. Few passages in fiction are more striking than that 
which describes her alone in Rome (for Kenyon is in the Apennines), 
weighed to the ground by her knowledge of Miriam’s guilt, and tempted, 
all Protestant and Puritan as she is, to confess the secret to a Roman 
Catholic priest, whose subsequent claim to rank her in the fold of the 
Church she indignantly rejects. Miriam herself is strikingly painted, 
though Mr. Hawthorne, we think, should have made a little clearer 
the exact nature of the power possessed over her by the monster who 
issues from the catacombs. To the ordinary novel-reader, the con- 
cluding chapters will seem most unsatisfactory, from the doubt which 
envelopes Miriam’s fate. Yet, after all, there will be something allur- 
ing to many minds in the mystery of the close; and as the staple of the 
book is an unsolved problem, why should not its end be one also ? 

How deeply our New England novelist—he that brought us of yore 
‘* Mosses from an old Manse ” by the banks of the Concord, and made 
us inmates of the New England ‘ House of Seven Gables”—how 
deeply he has been interpenetrated by the joyous in modern [ialian 
life and the fanciful in antique sculpture will be apparent from the 
following passage. Donatello, gay, sensuous, unintellectual, in his 
days of innocence, is compared to the Faun of the Capitol—that 
masterly creation of Praxiteles. The great crime has not yet been per- 
petrated, and in frolic mood he meets Miriam in the Borghese Gardens. 
She, too, will be happy for one hour at least, and forget her tormentor. 
They hear music near at hand, and as they stray through the sweet 
wilderness, the pair break into a dance, like children: 

As the music came fresher on their ears, they danced to its cadence, extem- 
porising new steps and attitudes. Each varying movement had a grace which 
might have been worth putting into marble, for the long delight of days to 
come, but vanished with the movement that gave it birth, and was effaced from 
memory by another. In Miriam’s motion, freely as she flung herself into the 
frolic of the hour, there was still an artful beauty; in Donatello’s, there was a 
charm of indescribable grotesqueness, hand in hand with grace; sweet, bewitch- 
ing, most provocative of laughter, and yet akin to pathos, so deeply did it touch 
the heart. This was the ultimate peculiarity, the final touch, distinguishing 
between the sylvan creature and the beautiful companion at his side. Setting 
apart only this, Miriam resembled a Nympb, as much as Donatello did a Faun. 
... ‘Ah! Donatello,” cried she, laughing, as she stopped to take breath 
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** you have an unfair advantage over me! I am no true creature of the woods; 
while you are a real Faun, I do believe. When your curls shook just now, 
methought | had a peep at the pointed ears.” Donatello snapped his fingers 

bove his head, as fauns and satyrs taught us first to do, and seemed to radiate 
jollity out of his whole nimble person. Nevertheless, there was a kind of dim 
apprehension in his face, as if he dreaded that a moment’s pause might break 
the spell, and snatch away the sportive companion whom he had waited for 
through so many dreary months. ‘“ Dance! dance!” cried he joyously. “ If 
we take breath, we shall be as we were yesterday. There, now, is the music, 
just beyond this clump of trees. Dance, Miriam, dance!” They had now 
reached an open, grassy glade (of which there are many in that artfully-con- 
structed wilderness), set round with stone seats, on which the aged moss had 
kindly essayed to spread itself instead of cushions. On one of the stone benches 
sat the musicians, whose strains bad enticed our wild couple thitherward. They 
proved to be a vagrant band, such as Rome, and all Italy, abounds with; com- 
prising a harp, a flute, and a violin, which, though greatly the worse for wear, 
the performers had skill enough to provoke and modulate into tolerable harmony. 
It chanced to be afeast day; and, instead of playing in the sun-scorched piazzas 
of the city, or beneath the windows of some unresponsive palace, they had 
bethought themselves to try the echoes of these woods; for, on the festas of the 
Church, Rome scatters its merry-makers all abroad, ripe for the dance or any 
other pastime. As Miriam and Donatello emerged from among the trees, the 
musicians scraped, tinkled, or blew, each according to his various kind of instru- 
ment, more inspiringly than ever. A dark-cheeked little girl, with bright black 
eyes, stood by, shaking a tambourine set round with tinkling bells, and 
thumping it on its parchment head. Without interrupting his brisk though 
measured movement, Donatello snatched away this unmelodious contrivance, 
and, flourishing it above his head, produced music of indescribable potency, 
still dancing with frisky step, and striking the tambourine, and ringing its little 
bells, all in one jovial act. It might be that there was magic in the sound, or 
contagion, at least, in the spirit which had got possession of Miriam and him- 
self, for very soon a number of festal people were drawn to the spot, and struck 
into the dance, singly, or in pairs, as if they were all gone mad with jollity. 
Among them were some of the plebeian damsels whom we meet bare-headed in 
the Roman streets, with silver stilettos thrust through their glossy hair; the 
contadinas, too, from the Campagna and the villages, with their rich and pic- 
turesque costumes of scarlet and all bright hues, such as fairer maidens might 
not venture to put on. Then came the modern Roman from Trastevere, per- 
chance, with his old cloak drawn about him like a toga, which anon, as his 
active motion heated him, he flung aside. Three French soldiers capered freely 
into the throng, in wide scarlet trousers, their short swords dangling at their 
sides; and three German artists in gray flaccid hats and flaunting beards; and 
one of the Pope’s Swiss guardemen in the strange motley garb which Michael 
Angelo contrived for them. Two young English tourists (one of them a lord) 
took contadine partners and dashed in, as did also a shaggy man in goat-skin 
breeches, who looked like rustic Pan in person, and footed it as merrily as he. 
Besides the above there was a herdsman or two from the Campagna, and a few 
peasants in sky-blue jackets, and small-clothes tied with ribbons at the knees; 
haggard and sallow were these last, poor serfs, having little to eat and nothing 
but the malaria to breathe; but still they plucked up a momentary spirit and 
joined hands in Donatello’s dance. Here, as it seemed, had the Golden Age 
come back again within the precincts of this sunny glade, thawing mankind out 
of their cold formalities, releasing them from irksome restraint, mingling them 
together in such childlike gaiety that new flowers (of which the old bosom of 
the earth is full) sprang up beneath their footsteps. The sole exception to the 
geniality of the moment, as we have understood, was seen in a countryman of 
our own, who sneered at the spectacle, and declined to compromise his dignity 
by making part of it. The harper thrummed with rapid fingers; the violin- 
player flashed his bow back and forth across the strings; the flautist poured his 
breath in quick puffs of jollity, while Donatello shook the tambourine above his 
head, and led the merry throng with unweariable steps. As they followed one 
another in a wild ring of mirth, it seemed the realisation of one of those bas- 
reliefs where a dance of nymphs, satyrs, or bacchanals is twined around the 
circle of an antique vase; or it was like the sculptured scene on the front and 
sides of a sarcophagus, where, as often as any other device, a festive procession 
mocks the ashes and white bones that are treasured up within. You might take 
it for a marriage pageant ; but after a while, if you look at these merrymakers, 
following them from end to end of the marble coffin, you doubt whether their 
gay movement is leading them toa happy close. A youth has suddenly fallen 
in the dance; a chariot is overturned and broken, flinging the charioteer head- 
long to the ground; a maiden seems to have grown faint or weary, and is 
drooping on the bosom of a friend. Always some tragic incident is shadowed 
forth or thrust sidelong into the spectacle; and when once it has caught your 
eye you can look no more at the festal portions of the scene except with reference 
to this one slightly suggested doom and sorrow. 

Our next extract is descriptive of a different scene and different 
moods. From the castle in the Apennines, Kenyon and the now gloomy 
Donatello are wending their way towards the market-place of Perugia, 
where, the sculptor has arranged, Miriam and her former lover are to 
meet face to face, and, as he hopes, to be reconciled : 

Their road wound onward among the hills, which rose steep and lofty from 
the scanty level space that lay between them. They continually thrust their 
great bulks before the wayfarers, as if grimly resolute to forbid their passage, 
or closed abruptly behind them, when they still dared to proceed. A gigantic 
hill would set its foot right down before them, and only at the last moment 
would grudgingly withdraw it, just far enough to let them creep towards 
another obstacle. Adown these rough heights were visible the dry tracks of 
many a mountain-torrent, that had lived a life too fierce and passionate to be 
along one. Or, perhaps a stream was yet hurrying shyly along the edge of a 
far wider bed of pebbles and shelving rock than it seemed to need, though not 
too wide for the swollen rage of which this shy rivulet was capable. A stone 
bridge bestrode it, the ponderous arches of which were upheld and rendered in- 
destructible by the weight of the very stones that threatened to crush them 
down. Old Roman toil was perceptible in the foundations of that massive 
bridge; the first weight that it ever bore was that of an army of the Republic. 
Threading these defiles, they would arrive at some immemorial city, crowning 
the high summit of a hill with its cathedral, its many churches, and public 
edifices, all of Gothic architecture. With no more level ground than a single 
piazza in the midst, the ancient town tumbled its crooked and narrow 
streets down the mountain side, through arched passages and by steps of 
stone. The aspect of evrything was awfully old; older, indeed, in its 
effect on the imagination, than Rome itself, because history does not lay 
its finger on these forgotten edifices and tell us all about their origin. 
Etruscan princes may have dwelt in them. A thousand years, at all events, 
would seem but a middle age for these structures. They are built of such huge, 
square stones, that their appearance of ponderous durability distresses the be- 
holder with the idea that they can never fall—never crumble away—never be 
less fit than now for human habitation. Many of them may once have been 
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palaces, and still retain a squalid grandeur; but, gazing at them, we recognise 
how undesirable it is to build the tabernacle of our brief lifetime out of perma- 
nent materials, and with a view to their being occupied by future generations. 

It is curious to see the American patriot and the practical man 
“cropping out” under the novelist. Mr. Hawthorne pauses to 
moralise on the comparative advantages of old and new buildings. 
The United States have no antique castles (a circumstance for which 
Goethe once, sick of the mania for medizvalism, said that he envied 
Mr. Hawthorne’s fatherland), but then American habitations are not 
‘“* musty.” 


All towns should be made capable of purification by fire, or of decay within 
each half-century. Otherwise, they become the hereditary haunts of vermin 
and noisomeness, besides standing apart from the possibility of such improve- 
ments as are constantly introduced into the rest of man’s contrivances and 
accommodations. It is beautiful, no doubt, and exceedingly satisfactory to some 
of our natural instincts, to imagine our far posterity dwelling under the same 
roof-tree as ourselves. Still, when people insist on building indestructible 
houses, they incur, or their children do, a misfortune analogous to that of the 
Sybil, when she obtained the grievous boon of immortality. So, we may build 
almost immortal habitations, it is true; but we cannot keep them from growing 
old, musty, unwholesome, dreary, full of death-scents, ghosts, and murder- 
stains; in short, habitations such as one sees everywhere in Italy, be they 
hovels or palaces.—‘‘ You should go with me to my native country,” observed 
the sculptor to Donatello, ‘In that fortunate land, each generation has only 
its own sins and sorrows to bear. Here, it seems as if all the weary and dreary 
Past were piled upon the back of the Present. If I were to lose my spirits in 
this country—if I were to suffer any heavy misfortune here—methinks it would 
be impossible to stand up against it, under such adverse influences.”—‘ The sky 
itself is an old roof now,” answered the Count; “ and, no doubt, the sins of 
mankind have made it gloomier than it used to be.” 


Onr last extract shall be from a chapter devoted to an esthetic 
party at Rome, composed of sculptors and artists. This is Mr. 
Hawthorne’s verdict on the coloured-statue question, and this is his 
impression of John Gibson, for it is impossible to mistake the great 
English sculptor’s identity. 

One sculptor there was, an Englishman, endowed with a beautiful fancy, and 
possessing at his fingers’ ends the capability of doing beautiful things. He was 
a quiet, simple, elderly personage, with eyes brown and bright, under a slightly 
impending brow, and a Grecian profile, such as he might have cut with his own 
chisel, He had spent his life, for forty years, in making Venuses, Cupids, Bac- 
chuses, and a vast deal of other marble progeny of dream-work, or rather frost- 
work: it was all a vapoury exhalation out of the Grecian mythology, crystal- 
lising on the dull window-panes of to-day. Gifted with a more delicate power 
than any other man alive, he had foregone to be a Christian reality, and per- 
verted himself into a Pagan idealist, whose business or efficacy, in our present 
world, it would be exceedingly difficult to define. And, loving and reverencing 
the pure material in which he wrought, as surely this admirable sculptor did, he 
had, nevertheless, robbed the marble of its chastity by giving it an artificial 
warmth of hue. Thus it became a sin and shame to look at his nude goddesses. 
They had revealed themselves to his imagination, no doubt, with all their deity 
about them; but, bedaubed with buff colour, they stood forth to the eyes of the 
profane in the guise of naked women, But, whatever criticism may be ven- 
tured on his style, it was good to meet a man so modest, and yet imbued with 
such thorough and simple conviction of his own right principles and practice, 
and so quietly satisfied that his kind of antique achievement was all that sculp- 
ture could effect for modern life. This eminent person’s weight and authority 
among his artistic brethren were very evident; for, beginning unobtrusively to 
utter himself on a topic of art, he was soon the centre of a little crowd of younger 
sculptors. They drank in his wisdom, as if it would serve all the purposes of 
original inspiration; he, meanwhile, discoursing with gentle calmness, as if 
there could possibly be no other side, and often ratifying, as it were, his own 
conclusions by a mildly emphatic—‘ Yes.” 

With its ethical problems and its art-criticisms, Mr, Hawthorne’s 
new fiction may lack the intensity of some of his former works; but 
the cultivated reader will mark in it an advance and an expansion. 
It is the best book yet written by the author of “ The Scarlet Letter.” 
“Transformation” is the product of his residence in Italy: would 
that he might give us a novel embodying in some measure his impres- 
sions of England and the English ! 





Greymore: a Story of Country Life. 3vols. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 
bl THIS NOVEL, evidently the production of a lady, as its nu- 
merous feminine traits and touches abundantly show, we believe 
that we have to hail a new candidate for honours in the arena of fiction, 
and as a first work we are happy to be able to speak of it in terms of 
commendation. It is purely a novel of every-day English middle-class 
life, in which none of the characters are exaggerated, nor any of the 
scenes over-wrought ; neither are we once in the whole course of the 
work introduced to Earl or Countess, Baron or Baronet, Lady Cecilia 
This or the Hon. Miss That, the authoress relying entirely upon such 
characters as naturally occur in middle-class society for the materials 
of her story. It is in the delineation of some few of these characters, 
and the nice discrimination hown of their moral springs of action, 
that the writer shows her power. But the story itself is, upon the 
whole, deficient in interest, and many parts of it are, we must confess, 
as tedious as even Dogberry himself would be ambitious of shining 
in, were he a contributor to the literature of our circulating libraries. 
With this drawback—which is a serious one, although not peculiar to 
the present writer, since so many of our novelists at the present day, 
both male and female, share it with her, trusting rather to dialogue 
and the fitness and propriety of the sentiments enunciated by their 
characters than to a well-constructed plot—we shall proceed to show 
upon what a slight basis of incidents the three volumes before us are 
made to rest, introducing by the way a few passages in which the 
writer’s true powers are made apparent. 
The story opens by introducing us to three sisters, Agatha, 
Katharine, and Hester, the daughters of a well-to-do solicitor in the 
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small town of Fairfield, a Mr. Rivers, residing at Hazel Bank, a 
pleasant country residence in the vicinity of the town mentioned. 
The eldest of these young ladies, however, is only half-sister of the 
other two, Mr. Rivers having lost his first wife soon after she gave 
birth to Miss Agatha. His first wife was a Miss Marchmont, 
daughter of a gentleman of that name who was the proprietor of 
Greymore Priory, an ancient seat not far from the “dull little 
northern town” in which Mr. Rivers resided for some months before 
he became established in his profession. Admitted to an intimacy at 
the Priory, young Rivers repaid the hospitality of its proprietor by 
falling in love with his youngest daughter, the beauty of the family, 
whom, after an infinitude of trouble, sighs and tears, and intercession 
of mutual friends, he at length married, with the reluctant consent of 
her parents. This lady, however, as we have stated, died within a 
year of her marriage, and her daughter Agatha was carried away, 
with the consent of her father, to be brought up at the Priory. 
Mr. Rivers, after allowing a decent time for mourning to elapse, then 
married a second time; but on this occasion his wife was a Miss 
Thorpe, daughter of a gentleman farmer in the neighbourhood of 
Fairfield, by whom he had sons and daughters; two of whom, 
Katharine and Hester, are, at the commencement of our story, young 
ladies of a marriageable age. Meanwhile, Agatha has been brought 
up at the Priory, under the care of a maiden aunt, and under the 
eye of her grandfather, who at last, failing other heirs, owing to the 
death of his sons and even of Agatha’s maiden aunt, leaves his grand- 
daughter sole possessor of his property on condition of her assuming 
the name of Marchmont. Next, the old gentleman himself 
dies; but upon investigating his affairs they are found to 
be considerably involved, insomuch that the Priory itself has to be let, 
and the remainder of his property managed with much care to relieve 
it from many heavy incumbrances. Agatha upon this is obliged to 
return to her father’s house, where she is treated with every kindness 
and consideration. She proves, however, to be extremely reserved 
and somewhat haughty, nourishing secretly in her bosom high thoughts 
of her superiority to her half brothers and sisters, based upon her 
own more distinguished descent through her mother’s side. Apart from 
this, there are noble traits in her character. She is generous and 
high-minded, spends long hours in working for the poor and in visiting 
and reading to them, loves her father very much, and tries also to love 
her brothers and sisters, but without effect. She endeavours even to love 
herstepmother; but, “ with the pride of family which had been insensibly 
instilled into the daily lessons of her earliest life, it appeared incredible 
and inconceivable to Agatha that a farmer’s daughter, bearing the 
plebeian name of Thorpe, could be a worthy successor of her aristo- 
cratic Marchmont mother.” And yet the second Mrs. Rivers was 
well worthy of any one’s love, as was likewise the case with her 
daughters Katharine and Hester. It was in vain that these latter 
strove to conciliate Agatha’s affection. ‘Once more to return to 
Greymore Priory, to live in the seat of her ancestors, to fill the post 
of last representative of the Marchmont line, was the darling dream 
of Agatha’s life, the one hope that made existence sweet to her, and 
enabled her to forget or to endure the trials and annoyances of her 
present circumstances.” Such was the relative position of Agatha 
and the Hazel Bank household at the opening of our tale. 

It was a lively, bustling household, that of Hazel Bank, at the 
time when Agatha entered it. The master of it was free of heart 
and hand, especially as he had daughters to be married ; and the latter, 
with their mother, felt disposed to enjoy the good things of life like 
the rest of their neighbours. Hence there was a perpetual round of 
parties and entertainments, picnics, and what not, in which it was 
with much difficulty that Agatha could be brought to intermingle, All 
these things appeared to her to be too frivolous to command her atten- 
tion, and she prided herself upon her own intellectual pursuits very 
muchjin comparison. But among the visitors to Hazel Bank there were 
naturally some young men, into whose society Agatha, however un- 
willingly, found herself thrown. Philip Thorpe, a nephew of Mrs. 
Rivers, was one of these. Now Agatha hated the very name of 
Thorpe, which brought the whole family before her with the following 
failings—‘‘ a fondness for talking, an unmeasured eagerness about 
their own trifling concerns, and an inveterate curiosity about those of 
others.” Of all these, however, Philip was free, and yet still she 
disliked him. Here is his portrait when first introduced to the 
heiress of Greymore Priory : 

A tall, muscular frame, devoid of grace, it is true, but still with 
an appearance of careless ease about it, which forbade its being thoroughly 
awkward; a bronzed face, with regular, firmly cut features of somewhat massive 
type; a brow far from deficient in intellect, though so shaded by heavy curly 
black locks as to be almost lowering; light blue eyes, rather wanting in ex- 
pression to cursory observers, but capable of sending forth beneath their thick, 
bushy, yet well-defined brows, those sudden gleams of pleasure, anger, and 
even fierceness, which seem peculiarly to belong to eyes of that mild and 
tender colour. All these traits, had they been united with the bearing of a 
man of the world or a carefully drilled soldier, would have made Philip Thorpe 
pass for a remarkably magnificent specimen of a man; but his slouching walk, 
his indifferent demeanour, and his excessively country air, detracted in a great 
measure from his personal advantages. He had been brought up at home, and 
his education had only been such as was within the reach of Meadow Grange— 
and this, from no parsimony or intended neglect on the part of his parents; but 
they could not bear to part with an only child; and as for learning, they said 
to themselves, had not Mr. Hardinge, the head-master of Fairfield Grammar- 
school, been a wrangler of his year at Cambridge ? Of what use to send Philip 
far away from home to a great public school, when he could get sufficient Latin 
and Greek at Fairfield to make him a clergyman? What object to go further 
in search of instruction, when he was to be a farmer like his father and his 








grandfather before him? All this was true in itself, but the result of Philips 
education was not very satisfactory either to himself or others. His father 
not find that he took sufficient interest in farming and cou fi 
of his having been constantly kept in the midst of such pu 
he appear likely to support the Thorpe character in the ep 
neither bring down the birds as his ancestors had done, : 
their reckless enthusiasm to the hunt, performing the wild feats of horsemanship 
which were current in the family legends. His mother was a little dissatisfied 
and disappointed that he was not rather more of a fine gentleman; not a lady’s 
man—that was a character she professed to abhor—but she would willingly have 
seen him a little more dashing, a little more talkative, a little more conspicuous 
in society. It was provoking to see that mere boy, Henry Rivers, offering his 
arm to stranger ladies, and paying them attentions witn more ease and non- 
chalance than Philip displayed even towards his aunt and cousins. 

Philip was at this time in love with his cousin Katharine, an attach- 
ment which the parents on both sides encouraged, but which was 
frustrated by the appearance on the scene of another swain, who 
had more influence over Katharine’s heart than her ungainly cousin. 
This was a Mr, Marmaduke Wentworth, who was reading for college 
at the time with Mr. Manners, the Fairfield clergyman. He was 
amiable and accomplished, of an elegant person, and formed a perfect 
contrast to Philip Thorpe, from his ease and grace in society. At 
an evening party at Mrs. Rivers’s, not only Kat > but Agatha, 
in spite of her determination not to be pleased with any one, was 
much impressed with his superiority to any of the other gentlemen 
present. It was upon Katharine, however, that he bestowed by iar the 
greater share of his attentions, somewhat to the clagrin of her elder 
sister : 

Somewhat abstractedly Agatha glanced at the forms flitting along the 
garden walks, and at the group standing on the steps, One couple, a little 
apart from the rest, presently attracted her attention. The white dress and 
black sash, so readily distinguished in the summer twiliglt, showed one of her 
sisters, and the gentleman’s figure was plainly that of Mr. Wentworth. In- 
tuitively Agatha felt that Katharine, not Hester, was his companion. They 
were talking with animation, already, as it seemed, advanced to some degree of 
intimacy ; they passed the window where Agatha was standing, and turned down 
a side-walk. She heard a few light words, and then Mr. Wentworth’s low, 
amused laugh, which she had already noticed as pecu Involuntarily her 
eyes followed their movements, rather than those of any others of the party; 
and she wondered what they could find to talk about so eagerly on so short an 
acquaintance. Perhaps, had she heard the conversation, she would have 
wondered still more that subjects in themselves so trivial could become so 
interesting. In reality, the talk between the two was commonplace enough; 
but do we not all know that under the veil of daily small-talk many character- 
istic traits may come to light, and that persons of congenial s will readily 
find in the most simple and trifling remarks the clue to eac! r’s tastes and 
feelings? Fromthe first moment that Katharine had exchanged words with 
Mr. Wentworth, she had been conscious that she might express to him her 
opinions and fancies without fear of being misunderstood : cious also that 
he was a very different person from the generality of young men it had be 
lot to encounter. Not that Katharine was given to despising her associé 
the contrary, she was easily pleased with people at first; each 
ance was approved for a time, though usually a few meetings broke the spell : 
it might be so with Mr. Wentworth also; he might not stand the test of closer 
knowledge. 

We mention these two characters, Philip Thorpe and Wentworth, 
particularly, because in the sequel Agatha marries the former and 
Katharine the latter. Before this occurs, however, Agatha has been 
guilty of an act of treachery to her sister, which forms the only start- 
ling incident in the story under our notice. From her frequently 
meeting with Wentworth, and the marked attentions that she received 
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from him, Katharine was led to conclude that he loved her, and she 
secretly returned his passion, though never a word passed between 


them on the subject. And for this and other reasons she felt herself 
obliged to give a flat negative to her cousin’s suit when pressed upon 





her. But Agatha likewise conceived, from numerous conversations 
held with him, that Wentworth gave the preference to herself; and 
when she discovered too late that this was not the case, it ‘** roused in 
her all the mortification and jealousy of which her repressed passionate 
nature was capable.” Wentworth, however, now disappears in 2 
somewhat mysterious fashion from the neighbourhood ; and the next 
that is heard of him is that his uncle, a railway contractor and specu- 
lator in general, upon whom Wentworth is wholly dependent, has 
made mauvaises affaires, and that his nephew consequently has no 
position any longer in the world. He goes to London, however, and 
there by his industry and talent manages to conquer a position for him- 
self, with brighter prospects for the future ; having done which, he writes 
a letter to Katharine, revealing to her the nature of his attachment 
to her, and asking her permission to cherish a hope that at some time 
it might be returned. This letter Agatha intercepted at the Fairfield 
post-office, and kept it for three years and a half in her possession 


without giving it to the rightful owner. It is true that in the first 
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instance she had no intention of withholding it; but, stung to the quick 
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that she had inadvertently heard respecting herselfand 
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by some rema 
Wentworth, she kept it back only fora time, and was then ashamed 
to own her fault, indeed her crime, until at length her conscience 
would not allow her to conceal it longer; nor indeed was it restored 
until she herself had secured another lover in the person of Katharine’s 
discarded suitor. ‘The manner in which Philip Thorpe, notwithstand- 
ing his odious name, at length succeeded in obtaining Agatha’s ailec- 
tions, is well described by the writer. Philip, after the failure of his 
love affair with Katharine, is represented as devoting himself with 
considerable ardour to scientific pursuits, in the course of which he 
discovered that there was a rich vein of iron upon the Greymore es- 
tate that could be advantageously worked, and he accordingly 
prevailed upon his father, Mr. Rivers, and the youthful proprietress 
of Greymore, to empower him to do so, This brought him into 
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closer personal relations with Agatha, whose keen discernment had 
reviously led her to recognise in him agreater amount of genius than 
& was usually credited with ; while he too, on the other hand, was led 
to think more favourably of her than had been pronounced by his family 
and connections. The result was a declaration of love to her in the most 
passionate terms upon an occasion when she and her family paid a 
visit of inspection to the old Priory, after an interval of some years 
since she had last seen it. Jis declaration, however, was received in 
a manner the least flattering that can be conceived. She haughtily 
told him that there was an inseparable bar between them from the 
dissimilarity of their tastes and feelings, that he entirely mistook her 
character, and that least of all in the place in which she then was 
would she ever consent to an alliance with him; the very idea of 
submitting her happiness to him and disclosing to him her secret 
thoughts being insupportable and hateful to her. And yet, notwith- 
standing this vehemently-expressed resolution, she loved him all the 
while—strange inconsistency of the female mind! And onthe follow- 
ing night, upon the occasion of a great fire happening at the Priory, 
which reduced it to a ruin, Agatha’s proud spirit succumbed 
before the love of the strong man whom she had affected to 
despise. This will be seen from the following incident in the con- 
flagration : 
A sudden thought struck Agatha at the mention of the pictures; she rose 
from her seat and ran towards the house exclaiming—“ The little study! the 


portrait there and the sword; they must be saved ; whowill go?” She looked 
round amongst a cluster of men who were resting for a few moments from their 


labours. ‘‘The room is already in flames,” said Philip Thorpe, appearing on 
the steps. ‘I would have saved them before if there had been time.” ‘ Who 


will go?” exclaimed Agatha, unheeding his speech. ‘' Not one of you,” she 
pursued, turning to some whom she recognised as her grandfather’s retainers ; 
‘not one of you, to save his picture and the sword he prized?” Something 
was muttered about wives and families. ‘* You shall be rewarded, I tell you; 
I will give money—yes, what you will—to the man who will fetch me those 
treasures.” A woman’s voice rose from the circle of bystanders loud and sbrill. 
** Your money wont pay for flesh and blood.” And a muttering and murmur- 
ing was heard amongst the men, but no one stirred. ‘It is as much as our 
lives are worth, Miss Marchmont,” said an elderly grey-headed man, a former 
servant of the family, in a respectful tone. ‘I would go myself to save a life, 
but for a picture — ” “Must I go myself?” said Agatha, passionately. “ Oh, 
that I were a man, that I need not stay to waste words here.” There was a 
slight movement near Agatha, and the old grey-headed man called out—* For 
the love of God, don’t go, sir; ” but he might as well have tried to stay the 
winds; Philip Thorpe was rushing up the steps and along the side of the 
building. Unheeding all expostulation, he hurried on; burried on even when 
a long piercing shriek rent the air, and the word “ Philip,” in a voice of agony 
as deep as was ever sent forth from a woman’s heart, reached bis ears; hurried 
on, even then, and vaulting through an open window which the flames had not 
yet reached, disappeared within the house. Agatha sank down on the ground, 
and covered her face with her hands: those around withdrew, respecting her 
anguish too much to intrude upon her: an inborn refinement told them that 
no human eye must seem to take cognisance of the desperate, impassioned 
feeling which she had vented in that self-betraying cry. But Agatha would 
not at this moment have heeded the presence of the whole world: there was no 
room left in her heart for maidenly shame, and, whether Philip lived or died, 
she recked not now who knew that she loved him. During one instant the veil had 
fallen from her eyes; old feelings, old hopes, old remembrances, had all been 
crushed out by one overwhelming sensation, one intense reality, dread of danger 
for Philip Thorpe. Old forms of thought had vanished and old delusions had 
passed away ; onegreat truth, dimly suspected before, but unacknowledged, burst 
suddenly upor her. Oh, human life and human love, precious and sacred beyond 
all else here in our lower world, who shall contend against their mighty power? 
Shall relics of bygone deeds, memorials of pride and glory in former days, nay, 
even shall mementoes of a past affection, weigh one feather in the balance 
against the worth of one living, beating, loving heart ? 

Here let us conclude, merely adding that from this time a visible 
change took place in the whole demeanour of Agatha towards her 
sisters and stepmother. On the following morning she restored 
the intercepted letter to Katharine, obtaining an easier forgive- 
ness than she had any reason to expect. And soon afterwards 
both she and Katharine are married to their respective lovers; the 
third sister, Hester, having previously paired off with a Mr. 
Merivale, respecting whom there is nothing particularly to be 
related. 

Such is the exceedingly slender plot of this novel, upon which we 
should not have dwelt so long, only that we perceive in it such redeem- 
ing points in some respects as lead us to expect better from the writer 
in future. 





Which is Which? or, Miles Cassidy's Contract: a Picture Story. By 

Rozert b. Broveu, 2 vols. London: W. Kent and Co. 1860, 
ger eg en THE CONTENTS OF THESE VOLUMES 
£. have already appeared in the National Magazine, yet their 
merits are such as justly to entitle them to be noticed at length in our 
columns. ‘ Miles Cassidy’s Contract” is certainly a very unequal 
performance. The most humorous scenes not seldom alternate with 
a good deal of heavy matter. In one chapter the author writes as it 
were under the influence of some happy inspiration. Every line is 
—— with some felicitous touch of character, some flash of quaint 
umour; but the chapter ends, the author’s monthly task is done, 
and his wits are allowed a brief vacation, on the close of which 
they do not always immediately return to their work with that earnest- 
ness and success which might be desired. In plain words, the faults 


of the book before us are essentially those of almost every novel which 
has hitherto appeared in a serial form ; but these faults, we admit, are 
greatly outweighed by the merits. 

The main incident on which the plot rests might appear very im- 
probable to those persons who did not know how far Irish determina- 





tion and, let us add, impudence, will at times go. Mr. Miles Cassidy 
has heard in the wilds of Connaught that an Oxford education cannot 
be equalled elsewhere; that, in fact, the erudite Mr. Doolan, who pre- 
sides so triumphantly over his famous hedge school, might himself 
have profited by a sojourn at the English alma mater; and so Mr. 
Cassidy, in accordance with a vow which he has made, enters the 
High-street one morning with two little frieze-clad lads, brothers. 
apparently, though not really, whom he destines ultimately to become 
Oxonians. Two waggish students notice the Celtic trio, and give the 
leader a sham letter of introduction to that high and mighty potentate, 
Doctor Erasmus Bashawe, Dean of St. Ogive’s, who had written the 
well-known book on Greek particles, and was in consequence just 
about to be promoted to a bishopric. ‘The whole scene between the 
unconscious Jrishman and the outraged Dean is irresistibly comic. Its 
length prevents us from extracting it in its entirety; but, at the risk of 
spoiling it, we will try and give our readers some idea of the interview 
between the Dean and his Hibernian visitor. 

The Dean is seated in his study, possibly thinking upon Greck par- 
ticles, when his scout presents him with the following epistle : 


“ Clonmel, Sep. 11, 18—. 

“My dear Dean,—This is to introduce to you my friend, Mr. Miles Cassidy, 
of this country, with his two gifted and interesting sons, for whom he is anxious 
to obtain the advantages of an Oxford education. Need I say I have strongly 
recommended him to old Saint Ogive’s? Our former friendship, I am sure, will 
justify me in requesting you to further his views, and to show him any civility 
in your power.—Wishing you continual health and fame, believe me, my dear 
Dean, ever sincerely yours, Epmunp Sir.” 

The Dean frowned, took off his gold spectacles, and beat time with them 
against his nose thoughtfully. “Smith!” he murmured, “Edmund Smith! 
Who can it be? We have had many Smiths here in my time; but I really 
cannot call to mind any one to whomI have permitted such a degree of 
intimacy as to justify the familiarity of ‘my dear Dean.’ Still a letter from 
Clonmel is entitled to——. Are these persons waiting?” This was aloud to 
the servant.—“ Yes, sir.”—*' I will see them.”—* Yes, sir.” zit servant, won- 
dering what next. For some minutes the Dean continued to beat time with his 
spectacles, deaf and blind to surrounding circumstances, endeavouring to fix his 
memory upon the owner of the remarkable name of Smith. “ It is really very 
painful,” he soliloquised, ‘very painful indeed. For the man has evidently 
been on terms of intimacy with me, or he would never bave DARED ”—(the 
Dean thought this word in very large capitals)—‘ never have DARED to take 
such a liberty. I do hope and trust that my mental faculties are not failing me 
at this important crisis cf my fortunes. ‘Smith—Edmund Smith!’” A slight 
noise behind the Dean’s chair aroused him from his abstraction. The Dean was 
innately a gentleman, though a pompous one, and it required no powerful intro- 
duction to induce him to receive another gentleman with urbanity. He rose 
from his seat, prepared his very reverend body for its most gracious bow, turned 
in the direction of the doorway, and beheld——-What? Vatched, darned, and 
sunburnt Miles Cassidy, caubeen in hand, trembling, staring, and bowing, with 
two now affrighted and almost blubbering little gossoons, clinging aghast to the 
worn knees of his inexpressibles. The Dean fell back a step or two, clutched 
the arm of his chair for support, gasped, and at last uttered a perfect yell of 
mingled rage and horror. 


That some incomprehensibly audacious students had played a prac- 
tical joke on him, the Dean, was at once apparent : 


The torrent of the Dean’s blind wrath was not likely to spare the poor harm- 
less instrument by which it had been excited. ‘* What do you mean by this, 
you scoundrel?” he thundered. ‘ Who are you?”—*“ Miles Cassidy, sir,” was 
the reply, in tones little more gentle; for Miles, too, began to scent foul play, 
and by no means relished this reception, ‘‘ named in the letther.”"—** Named in 
the letter, you scoundrel! Yow the gentleman from Clonmel, and those horrible 
brats! O Lord, somebody shall pay for this trick!” The two brats began to 
pay their share already, by howling on account. The servant had left the room. 
His master called to him, but he was out of hearing. It was a terrible position 
for a dean to be placed in. His reverence made a tug at the bell-pull. The rope 
came off in his hand most provokingly, as bell-ropes have a knack of doing on 
critical occasions, without moving the crank. ‘ No matter; you shall suffer for 
this, you villain !”’—“ For what, sir?” inquired Cassidy, simply. The Dean 
was a little taken aback by the question. ‘*For what? Do you mean to say 
you didn’t know the contents of this letter?”— I thought I did; but ’m 
thinking now I couldn’t have done rightly. What’s in it ?”—Can’t you 
read?”—‘* No, worse luck. More-betoken, the letther was saled.” The Dean 
looked at it and bit bis lip. ‘‘Soit is, I see. <A letter of Bellerophon.”—* I 
don't know the gentleman's name,” said Cassidy, simply. ‘ But I'd like to be 
paying him out for the dhirty thrick he’s played off on the two of us. Me espe- 
cially, I’m thinking——” “Oh, I'll help you to do that, my man. When did 
you receive this?”—‘ An hour back, maybe.” The Dean looked at the letter 
again. ‘ What a fool I was; I might have seen the ink was fresh.” (So the 
Dean might, some vears back, before the gold spectacles came into such active 
requisition.) ‘* Where?”—‘' At a shebeen, two mile out of this town, 
maybe.”—‘* What's a shebeen ?” inquired the ignorant master of all the ancient 
lexicons. ‘ A whiskey shop, sir,’ Mr. Cassidy kindly explained ; ‘‘a public, as 
they call it in these parts.’’—‘‘ Never mind! Tell me all about the matter.” 
Miles passed his hand over his stubble, in order to smooth down his ruflled 
ideas, and commenced: ‘* You see, sir, we'd walked good eight mile—a long 
way for the small legs of em, and me wid the bundle—and the darlin’s wanted 
a rest and a taste of the pump and hair-comb, before coming in town to face the 
quality——” This was maddening. Here was the Dean of St. Ogive's not 
ouly hoaxed and bamboozled, but made a contidential party to the toilette 
secrets of a couple of little Irish vagrants, washed by their father at a roadside 
pump. 

Mr. Miles Cassidy goes on to narrate that two young gentlemen in 
tops and buckskins had issued from the shebeen in question, and thus 
accosted him : 

‘* Says one to me, ‘ Well, Pat,’ says he—though my name’s Miles, sorra’s the 
harm in Pat, when it’s done in good part— is it takin’ the young gentlemen to 
college, ye are?’ ‘Faix, sir,’ says I, mighty surprised, ‘it’s odd you should have 
hit upon that, for it’s the very thing I'm dving ;’ which is the Lord’s truth, your 
honour "——*‘ To college! You ” The Dean stared with all his eyes. Was 
the man mad, or still hoaxing him? ‘* Sure enough, sir,” Miles pursued, with 
perfect simplicity, “that’s what's brought us here, like many a one else, I’m 
thinking. But 1 asked the gentleman by what token he found it out. ‘Then 
there was some laughing and fun betwixt the pair of’em. And says the one— 
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* Oh,’ says he, ‘ Pat, Oxford’s a mighty fine place for larning, and there’s a dale 


o’ folks comes here from all parts for it.’ Which, indeed, I’d hard as far off as the. 


ould place, or it’s not here the three of us ’ud be this day.” The Dean’s asto- 
nishment at this extraordinary avowal of naiveté for a moment checked his 
anger. ‘Do you really mean to say that you have brought those children from 
Ireland with a view to their education in Oxford? ”—‘ That’s it, sir. And the 
right shop, I’m tould.”—* But, my poor fellow——” “ None so poor, sir,” Mr. 
Cassidy said, with perfect cheerfulness. ‘There’s work here for a pair of hands 
as well as elsewhere, I suppose; and mine’s big enough—ye'll allow that.” Mr. 
Cassidy displayed them. They certainly were. The Dean did not know whether 
to pity or laugh at the poor man’s surprising ignorance. But his anger regained 
possession of him. ‘Go on with story.”—‘ Well, they got talking to me about 
the darlin’s—and that’s a tale that will slvays gallop off wid the tongue o’ me. 
And afther a little more whispering atween them, says one, says he: ‘ Pat, yer 
detarmination does you honour, and I’m happy that it’s in my power to recom- 
mend you to an ould gentleman as keeps a very good school in the town—or 
college as we call ’em here ;’—but for the matther of that, so does Pether Doolan 
of Kilbaggett call Ais bit of a hedge-cabin. ‘And I'll give ye a letther to him, 
for he’s a frind of mine.’ ‘Thank you kindly, sir,’ says 1; ‘ but it isn’t yet a 
bit I'll be able to afford the schoolin’.’ ‘Ob!’ but says he, ‘it’s a free school. 
The ould man that keeps it is supported himself by the lavings of charitable 

ple.’”’—** They said that—that ?—the shameless villains !”—‘‘ * And,’ says I, 
‘that’s the shop for me/’” Mr. Cassidy was getting pleased with his powers of 
narration, and heedless of interruptions. ‘* And he goes into the shebeen, and 
comes out with the letther, and says he, ‘If ye see the ould man himself, he’ll 
be thrying to frighten ye off the place with violent language. That’s a thrick 
of his; for he likes to keep the best places in the school open for his own friends’ 
sons,—and, barrin’ takin’ a dhrop too much, it’s the only fault I know till him.’ ” 
The Dean could stand it no longer. “The miscreants! the diabolical ruffians!” 
—(the remainder of the reverend gentleman’s speech is unsuited to publication). 
“Should you know them again? ’’—“ Faith, and I would.”—“ They shall suffer 
for it. But, man, do you tell me you were ass, dolt, and pig enough to be 
deceived by so miserable a jest ?”—‘‘ Faith, I had me doubts at furrest, for the 
laughing and whispering. But what the boy said afther seemed mighty kind 
and raysonable. And when I found out they were both clergymen——” “ Clergy- 
men !—what do you mean? ”"—‘‘ We caught a glimpse of ’em aftherwards in the 
town going into a house. They were off their horses that time, and had gownds 
and flat caps on.”—“ That is sufficient,” said the Dean, choking with rage; 
‘+ we'll soon find them out, my good fellow. You shall have your revenge, and” — 
the Dean hissed between his teeth in a melodramatic rather than a very reverend 
manner—"' /'li have mine! I'll teach them to take liberties with a man of my 
status! A free school, indeed! Supported by gifts of charitable individuals ! 
I'll rusticate them! It will be all over Oxford. I'll expel them the University ! 
The very bed-makers know it by this time, of course! Best places for my 
friends’ sons! Hew mihi! A drop toomuch! I'll ruin them! I'll crush them!” 
The Dean appeared so terribly in earnest, and looked so remarkably vicious as 
he uttered this terrific burst, that Mr. Cassidy, whose own brief anger had long 
since oozed away, began to be apprehensive of serious consequences. ‘‘ Saving 
your presence, sir,” he said, deferentially, ‘‘ but might I be so bowld as to sug- 
gest that for a mere bit of boys’ devilment and divarshin——” ‘‘Mind your 
own business, fellow! I shall only want you to assist me in identifying the 
culprits.” 

Mr. agit who, of course, had an Irishman’s horror of turning 
informer, declines, after a hard mental struggle, to accept the five, 
nay ten, bright guineas, with which the Dean triesto tempt him. The 
colloquy between the two is admirably dramatic, but far too lengthy 
for extraction. The Dean relents, and actually begs Mr. Cassidy's 
pardon ; though, as the writer remarks, “it is no joke to have to beg 
a labouring man’s pardon when you are sixty-five years of age, the 
head of acrack college, the greatest living authority on Greek particles, 
and are going to be made a bishop.” 

We have dwelt so long upon this opening scene, that we cannot do 
more than say that there are many others in these pages nearly, if not 
quite, equal to it. Among these we may specially mention the author's 
description of Bohemian literary life, and Mr. Samuel Quelch’s con- 
versations with his mother. On the other hand, we may mention as 
somewhat of a blot the indelicacy with which that otherwise charm- 
ing damsel, Miss Bell Evershed, transfers her affections from her in- 
tended husband, Mr. Charles Evershed, to a gentleman whom she has 
only once seen, Mr. Frank Gerald, née Cassidy. The episode of the 
Hon. Cymon Pyebush reading for his degree with a boat-maker’s 
niece at Abingdon is, to say the least of it, extremely improbable. 

We may remark, en passant, how difficult it appears to be for any 
author who has not himself been a member of the University to 
write about college life without occasionally making mistakes. A few 
weeks ago, indeed, we had to express our wonder that a gentleman 
who had actually resided in one of the colleges at Oxford for at least 
a term should not have learned within that time, inter alia, that Fel- 
lows are not allowed to marry, and that the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity is not styled the Lord Chancellor. The author of ‘Miles 
Cassidy's Contract” is much too well-informed to fall into any such gross 
blunders as we have just noted; but, though he appears well 
acquainted with the external features of the beautiful city of colleges, 
he makes not a few trivial errors which indicate that he cannot have 
been a student there, at Jeast in the ordinary meaning of the term. 
We hear of “a gentleman of considerable talents and immense learn- 
ing, who, having won numerous scholarships and prizes, had recently 
concluded his master’s term, and was leisurely preparing himself for 
higher honours.” We also hear of “reading for a master’s degree,” 
&e., &c. Possibly, too, had the author of ‘* Miles Cassidy’s Contract” 
studied under one of the successors of the learned Dean of St. Ogive’s, 
he would not have written “‘heu mihi,” or indited such an eccentric 
compound when applied to a cat as ‘‘ musciverous,” for, we suppose, 
‘¢ murivorous.” ‘These are, of course, but the merest trifles; still 
they tend to prove the theory that the minutiz of University life can 
scarcely be learned elsewhere than by a residence at the University. 
Let us again assure our readers that, for scenes of the most genuine 
humour and real pathos, ‘‘ Miles Cassidy’s Contract” is almost 
unequalled among novels of the present day. 


The Cousin’s Courtship. By Joun R. Wisz. (Smith, Flder, and Co. 
2 vols.) —“ The Cousin’s Courtship” is a tale, like a hundred others, 
readable enough, yet neither better nor worse than the majority. There 
are two cousins, Reginald and Minnie; the former a fine young fellow, 
the latter a pretty maiden. ‘They love each other ; there are difficulties; 
they overcome those difficulties, and are wedded. An old tale enough that. 
Meantime there is some stirring adventure, and some scenes of college 
life which might claim a smile of approbation from even the author of 
“Tom Brown.” Mr. Wise has a vigorous and facile pen; and if he will 
only select some less trodden path, may chance to find that it leads higher 
than he at present aspires to. 
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Poems, Lyrical, Didactic, and Romantic. By M.H. G. Crurxsnanx, 
London: Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt. pp. 112. 
The Convert, and other Poems. By Frank Foreman Cuarx, A.B. 
London : Saunders, Otley, and Co. pp. 116. 
By the Sea: Poems. By Epmuxp Sanpars, B.A. Cambridge and 
London: Macmillan and Co. pp. 182. 
A Vision of Barbarossa, and other Poems. By Wri11aM Srieayt. 
London: Chapman and Hall. pp. 267. 
Ballads and Metrical Sketches. By Grorcr F. Preston. London: 
W. Kent and Co. pp. 240. 
Lights pa Shadows : a Poem. Glasgow: David Robertson. 
pp. 87. 
S WE HAVE MORE THAN ONCE had occasion to observe, 
though there is very little true poetry in the world nowadays, 
the quantity of versification—polished verses of level merit—is 
remarkable. Of all these volumes, how many rise above the level of 
mediocrity? And yet how much of really creditable work is there 
among them. ‘The first that we open is by a fair hand, and some of 
the lines it has traced are sweet and graceful, as they are pious in tone. 
Take, for example, this specimen : 
THE MOURNER. 


Thave seen man's glory pass away, For they faded in their spirit's pride, 
P- ev —— Ss — — low, “aA The lovely and the brave. 

n e brillant bloom of youth decay | ; tn hi 

In its first, fairest glow. ¥ 7 | - ~ os ~ — grief, 


I have seen the day that proudly rose For autumn brings its with'ring leaf, 
In sunshine and in mirth, The summer rose its thorn. 


Gi: — and low'ring towards its But a voice spoke that grief was given 
’; To try thy faith and fear; 
And blight the hopes of earth. And would’st thou share the bliss of 
I have laid the young down side by side Heav'n, 

In the same ‘silent grave, Tis faith must guide thee here. 

Mr. Clarke’s volume, which comes next on the list, displays culti- 
vation. We do not, perhaps, think the ballad style the best adapted 
for such a subject as ‘The Convert,” which, in its present form, re- 
minds us not a little of ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner ;” but the following 
stanzas “To a last Year’s Leaf” give proof of power, and are full of 
suggestive feeling : 

TO A LAST YEAR'S LEAF. 
Leaf of the past ; away, away Of hues and sounds as fair and bright, 
Blossoms are eye every spray ; Of insect wings of jewell’d light; 
And why art thou telling of dark decay All faded from thy saddening sight, 
In the bright young year? And with the dead. 





Away, away! for what to thee 
Is the spicy gale, or the wild birds’ 
ee? 
They pass thee by in mockery,— 
What dost thou hear ? 


The breeze is kissing the lilac bowers, 

And the wild bee hums amid its flowers, 

And golden gleams, and gem-like showers 
Are brightening earth. 


But the gorgeous insect flutters by, 
And the breeze, as it lifts thee playfully, 
Wakes up a dark and dreary sigh 

With its voice of mirth. 


To me there's a wild and fearful tone 
In thy lifeless shiver and joyless moan; 
As if thou wert telling of friends who are 


gone, 
And hopes that are fied. 





Yes, autumn’s winds have murmur’d low, 
Mournfully waving thee to and tro; 
And taught thee to whisper of wail and 


woe, 
And the leaf-strewn ground. 


And winter hath left thee cold and pale, 
As a sheeted corpse in a bridal veil ; 
To tell thy stern and ghostly tale 

To the gay things round. 


Then away, away, thou faded leaf! 

The hours of Spring are few and brief; 

Oh, sadden them not with thy hue of grief, 
And thy rustling moan. 


We know that winter must come at last 
With its arrowy sleet and deadly blast; 
But why should we dream of the future 
or past, 
When such hours are our ~~ 


’ 


Much promise is there in Mr. Sandars, whose poem on the Sea 
opens with a roll and a power worthy of its grand subject : 


It surged and foamed on cold grey lands, 
No life was in its waves : 

It rolled and raged on barren strands, 
Or thundered into caves: 

And yet it sang a glorious song, 

An ancient Pan Joud and long. 


It broke upon the new-made beach, 
That roaring, restless Sea, 
The only burden of its speech 
One word,—Eternity : 
And ever sang that glorious song, 
An ancient Pxan loud and long. 


The poem is divided into four cantos and an introduction, the 
cantos being named respectively ‘‘ The Tempest,” “The Long Koll,” 
“The Trikuma,” and “The Calm.” The Trikuma is “the third 
wave,” believed by the Greeks to be ever the largest, and to recur 


with unvaried regularity : 


Soft, light-crested, slow, murmuring on to the strand 
The first wave rolis in glory, 


Telling a plaintive story, 


Soft, light-crested, slow, murmuring on to the strand. 


Full, light-crested, slow, surging on to the strand, 
Follows the second in might, 
Streaking the pebbles with white, 
Full, light-crested, slow, surging on to the strand. 
Grand, light-crested, slow, thundering on to the strand, 
Heaved to a wonderful length, 
The third wave dashes in strength, 
Grand, light-crested, slow, thundering on to the stramd, 
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Mr. Sandars’s book is good enough to bear another extract : 


THE BLIND POET. 
| And whispered low, “ Thoucanst not die ; 


He sat him by the wicket-gate, , u 
Sow, sow thy seed in passing by; 


“ Why is my soul so long in fleeing? 


My heart is weary—I cannot wait, | Earthis thy home,though Heavenis nigh, 
Yet cannot burst the bonds of being. | The great earth waiting for its mor- 
} row.” 


I have no hope in earthly life, é 
Eat Salve ing See eee ee. a | ‘Then gathered he his children round | 
mor Mal ~4 a or eae Sede Oe And sang of ancient myth and saying, 
a oe And in the darkness pleasure found, 
—— And double pleasure in delaying ; 
There came a light wind on his ear, And mea replied in passing by, 
And fell upon his heart of sorrow, * He sows his seed, he will not die, 
And bore the voice of gladness near, Life issues in Eternity! - OF 
An echo from the walls to borrow, He blesses after-time in staying. 


That Mr. Stigant has formed his muse upon the German models is 
a fact that needed not so many translations from the German for its 
proof. His favourite master, too, is evidently Heine, whom he follows 
very closely in form, and strives to follow as closely in spirit. How 
thoroughly after the pattern of the clever German cynic is this : 


Adieu, dearest Kate, be not tragic, | Grieved, toknow youso lightly consoled, 
Oh don’t rend your clothes or your 4 


v 
hair, | My vanity doubtless will be ; 
You'll find the deux temps or the polka | But I shall not pine like Madam Echo, 

Anexcellent thing for despair. | If Rose will have pity on me. 

The “ Vision of Barbarossa” is based upon the old legend that the 
red-bearded Emperor and his knights lie still in hiding among the moun- 
tains of Salzburg, ready to sally forth when the Papal authority shall 
be quelled. He sends his page to see if the ravens be yet abroad, and 
the answer is: 

** Still,”’ he cried, “‘ the gloomy vulture’s black wings o’er Europe lower, 

And fresh ravens heard I croaking from both old and new church tower ; 

And the servile spirit trembles and the free will is a craven, 

Monarchs cram the vulture’s famine, men are starving for the raven.” 
Had Mr. Stigant postponed his volume for a few months, the page 
might have taken back to his Kaiser a more cheerful, if not a more 
musical message. 

To our liking, the best composition in the volume is ‘‘Samson and 
Dalilah.” The grand old Scriptural subject is really very finely 
treated, and with considerable novelty. The following description of 
a banquet which the Hebrew athlete holds (cle a dle with his mistress 
may be quoted as a specimen : 

She made a place beside her on the | Prayed year by year to sce her glory 


couch | once, 
For Samson, and the two reclined at | So fair a visitation—for her face 
length, | Hada faint violet pallor, painted there 


By the emotion of the bygone night, 

But which became her rarely: her 
fringed lids 

And brows kohl-tinctured made still 
more intense 

The brilliance of her lustre: round her 


Like gods together, by a noble board 
Of wines and viands sumptuously set ; 
And while the menials made the feast 
complete, 
She —_ her harp, a seventeen-stringed 
1arp, 


| 
Of finest labour of Nilotic Thebes— } hair, 
The frame was sandal-wood inlaid, the | Back rolled from off her temples ran a 
base | wreath, 
A gold Egyptian sphinx divinely | White roses and blue lilies intertwined : 
carved— | From the white ear-lobes ‘neath her jet 
And threw her fingers o’er the thrilling | hair crown 
wires Hung two gold pendants, half a shekel 


} 

And softly sang to Samson, holding ay | — weight. 

On him ‘the magic of her dove-like | Circling her neck adown her pearly 
eyes. | chest 

The sweet low tones descended down | Sloped a broad carcanet of sparkling 
like cil ; gems; 

On the tempestuous tossings of his A sapphire brooch on one round shoulder 
rain, held 

And eased the fever-throbs along his | A flowing lawny tunic, whose foam- 
nerves ; folds 

And then he felt as in a wondrous Floated in wavy lines about the curved 
dream, And goddess-like proportions of her 

And could not half believe that scene 


ust, 
was true. And half concealed and half made more 





The menials came and went with sliding divine 

step, The soft inflexions of ber breast and 
Like ghosts, to place the viands on the waist, 

board. As on the pillow back she lay reclined. 


Hier arms entire from shoulder down 


His eyes roved wandering o’er the 
were bare, 


colour’d walls, 


With azure and vermilion painted fair: | With serpent-bracelets clasped of purest 
From the mosaic floor red columns rose, gold: 
About whose head the monstrous lotus | In oblique curve about her waist was 





leaves swathed 
Upbore the ceiling’s glided cedar beams, A purple shawl o’erwrought with golden 
From which hung silver naphtha-cressets flowers, 


| 
down, | Which reached unto her feet, whose 
And shed soft radiance on Memnonian violet veins 
forms— Sranched o’er her snowy instep: from 
Patience with Strength, embodicd fair in | her toes 
bronze, Her golden slippers hung all idly down. 


Who bore the lofty lintel of the door. That eveshe felt that she was fair—more 

And when he looked on Dalilah it rai 
seemed 

From some new fount of beauty she had 
drunk, 

So fresh a splendour glowed from all her ( 
form. A fulminating light of triumph glowed 

Ne’er was Astarte to the pale-eyed | All round about her, sure confiding in 
priest, | ‘Th’ omnipotence of beauty, proud to be 

Who in the terraced height of Babel’s | As perfect beauty matched with perfect 
towers strength. 

Mr. Preston, like Mr. Stigant, appears to be fond of both Scriptural 
and pagan subjects; for ‘* Eros” and ‘* Hezekiah,” “ Rizpah ” and 
‘* Aurora,” figure side by side in his pages. His versification is 
generally smooth and not inelegant, but we have looked in vain for 
some passage specially worthy of quotation. Of** Lights and Shadows ” 
we can neither say nor extract anything favourable. It is just one of 
those skeins of easy rhyming such as any one with the slightest faculty 
of language could reel off endlessly. 


fair 
Than was Zuleika, famed throughout the 
East, 
Fairest of women, whom yet Yusef fled. 
And as she lay in grand simplicity, 


Beautés de la Poésie Anglaise, Par Le Cuevatier DE CHaTELAIN. 
2 vols. (Rolandi.)—What could be done by an in¢elligent man and 
graceful writer, well acquainted with his own language and appreciating 








the beauties of the poets with whom he has dealt, has been done by the 
-Chevalier de Chatélain in these two handsome volumes. But this, we 
fear, is not saying much. We know how difficult it is to translate prose 
into prose, so as to preserve the spirit of the original; but to deal so with 
poetry is as impossible as it would be to paint the perfume of the rose. 
M. de Chatélain, however, has done his best, and where perfection is 
impossible he has at least accomplished something creditable — 
something that will serve to give his countrymen a faint conception of 
the beauties of the originals which he has essayed to translate. ‘To 
understand the impossibility with which M. de Chatélain has had to con- 
tend, a very brief examination of his volumes will be needed. Here is 
Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner,” or, as we find it, “Ballade du Vieux 


Loup de Mer.” 
C’est un vieux loup . . . c’est un vieux loup de mer, 
De trois gais compagnons il en arréte un vite.— 
‘De par ta barbe et ton ceil fauve et clair 
Pourquoi m‘arréter da! .. . de facon si subite ? 


Or take Hood’s “Song of the Shirt :” 


Avec des doigts piqués, fatigués et usés, 
De lourdes et rouges paupiéres, 
Une femme en haillons, aux traits couperosés, 
Travaillait a Vaiguille en proie a ses miseres: 
Des points! des points ! encor des points! 
Et dans la faim, dans la crasse, et la bise, 
En cousant cols, goussets, manches, coins et recoins 
Elle chantait: ‘‘ le Chant de la Chemise!”’ 


Asa last specimen, “Come unto these yellow sands,” by gentle Will: 


Venez vers ces sables d'or, 
Prenez-vous la main encor, 
Puis avant d’entrer en danse, 
Faites-vous la révérence, 
Embrassez- vous, la vague aux échos le dira 
Alors dansez gentiment en cadence, 
Tralaridera—Tralaridera ! 
Et vous tous doux Esprits jetez a l'atmosphére 
Le refrain. Kcoutez!—écoutez: ‘* Ouaah, ouaah, ouaah!” 
Les chiens aboyent.—Chut! écoutez: ** Quaah, ouaah, ouaah !” 
Chut! ¢coutez, vous dis-je: ah! voici la lumiére, 
Le chant du coq fait retentir l’écho— 
** Coricoco! ” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


History of the Grandeur and Downfall of Cesar Birotteau. By M. 
pe Barzac. ‘Translated by J. H. Simeson, London: Saunders 
Otley, and Co. pp. 435. 

N HIS PREFACE to this version of “ Cesar Birotteau,” which 

now makes its first appearance in English dress, Mr. Simpson 
courteously acknowledges that he has been partly prompted to the 
experiment by some remarks upon the tendency of Balzac’s writings 
which appeared in the Critic. In these observations we pointed out 
that the general accusation brought against the ** Comédie Humaine,” 
that its tendencies are immoral and its pictures degrading, is an unjust 
one; and Mr. Simpson, agreeing to some extent with that opinion, has 
thought fit to open his ‘* Balzac Series” with ‘* Caesar Birotteau,” 
as a work of the very highest moral tone; * such as will, sooner or 
later, be household works in this country.” 

But first of all, without dissenting from Mr. Simpson’s verdict as 
to the morality of this novel, we must take leave to suggest a doubt 
whether ‘* Cesar Birotteau” be the kind of work at all likely to 
acquire any lasting popularity in England. It is not only a story of 
Parisian life—that might very well pass—but of life in a peculiar 
circle of Parisian society, that of the bourgeoisie or Paris shopkeepers. 
It is a tale, too, full of special technicalities, of the manufacture of 
perfumeries, of the law of bills of exchange, leases of houses and 
purchase of lands, of discount and of bankruptcy, The jargon of the 
laboratory, the halles, the exchange, the bankers’ parlour, and the 
Palais de Justice, fills its pages. Underneath all this, perhaps, there is 
a simple, instructive little story, of a foolish perfumer who would 
‘“‘ astonish the Browns ” in his quarter, and who got into the Gazette in 
consequence; but we question very much whether that little story will 
render all those unknown tongues welcome to the English reader on 
its account. 

This, however, is but a matter for passing consideration. This is 
only the first ofa ‘* Balzac Series,” to be continued through many 
volumes; and the Balzac mine is rich enough in gems which may yet 
cause poor “ Cwsar” and his technical difficulties to be received with 
welcome. Provided only Mr. Simpson be equal to the task which he 
hasset himself—that of worthily rendering this great master of style into 
English—we may yet have a very creditable selected version, such as 
may be worthy of the name of Balzac. In this hope we turn to a 
careful and candid examination of his translation; but, having 
completed it, we are bound to declare that upon this point our objec- 
tions to Mr. Simpson are insuperable. Had this gentleman thought 
as much of the latter part of the article which he has done us the 
honour to quote as he evidently has done of the former, it is just pos- 
sible that he might have hesitated before attempting such a perilous 
experiment as a translation of any one of Balzac’s works. ‘fo make a 
good translation,” said we, “ several qualities are needed. ‘The transla- 
tor must thoroughly understand not only the language of his author, 
but his spirit, so that he may translate the spirit as well as the mere 
form of the composition. Secondly, he must be able to write just sach 
good vigorous English as it might be supposed his author would have 
written had he been an Englishman. In fact, the most perfect trans- 
lation is that which renders a work into a language just as it would 
have been had that been the original language. To do that perfectly 
requires, of course, a writer equal to the original author; but it may 
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be taken for a rule that as a translation recedes from that standard, 
so does it fail in being a good translation.” It should be remembered 
that these remarks were made in explanation of the indignation we 
felt at seeing poor, weak versions, equally devoid of sense, style, or 
grammar, put forward as fair adaptations of one of the richest and 
most correct styles of which the French language can boast. Mr. 
Simpson, indeed, seems to have appreciated to some extent the diffi- 
culty of his undertaking, for he says: ‘* No one can feel more than I 
do how inferior in force and delicacy this translation is to the original.” 
Well, we might have excused a little falling-off in force and 
delicacy, for it is not to every one that the strong, free, fecund 
pen of a Balzac is given; but this is by no means the sum of 
shortcomings we have to reckon against Mr. Simpson. When 
we took up the volume, having regard to the pretension and the 
price of the version, we certainly expected something better 
than the ordinary level of translations ; but on examining it we found 
that it is absolutely one of the very worst translations we have ever 
met with—that it betrays the grossest and most deplorable ignorance 
of the language—and that it lacks not only force and delicacy, but 
every other quality that goes to the making up of a good translation. 
In point of style, the English is wretched; as a version of the 
original, it is nothing but a caricature; whilst there is scarcely a page 
in the volume which does not prove a want of knowledge of the 
language absolutely inexcusable in a translator who presumes to deal 
with an author like Balzac. We can very well believe Mr. Simpson 
when he tells us that this is his first attempt at translation from 
French; and whilst we suggest that it would have at least been modest 
to have made his maiden essay upon a less costly and pretentious scale, 
we must frankly tell him that we see no reason to desire that it will be 
otherwise than his last. 

To respond to Mr. Simpson’s invitation, by pointing out all his 
inaccuracies, would entirely absorb several numbers of this journal, 
even had we the patience for such a task ; in part gratification of his 
desire, however, and partly in justification of our verdict, we will 
proceed to note a few of those which struck us most forcibly as, after 
satisfying ourselves of the demerits of the work, we hastily ran over 
its pages: 

In the very first page we find : 

Through the winter nights, the noise in the street Saint-Honoré ceases for a 
very short time only, for there the market-gardeners, on their way to the 
market-hall, commence their active movements just as the sounds of carnages 
returning from theatres and balls die away. Whilst the note of the organ, in 
the great symphony of Parisian racket is held—which happens about one 
o’clock in the morning. 

The expression used by Balzac in lieu of that which we italicise is 
‘au milieu de ce point d’orgue”—the phrase “ point d’orgue,” which 
Mr. Simpson translates “the note of the organ,” being a well-known 
musical term, signifying ‘‘a pause,”—an interpretion which makes 
sense of that which our translator has converted into nonsense. 

Concerning the true meaning of all manner of idioms, however, Mr. 
Simpson seems to be utterly in the dark. Like all inexperienced 
translators, he will persist in rendering the French “on” by the 
English “one.” Thus, ‘¢ On sera pressé comme une mariée” is ‘One 
will be as hurried as a bride,” and “ On recule pour mieux sauter” is 
murdered into ‘One goes back to take a better leap.” ‘The sense of 
some very common idioms (a figure in which Balzac largely deals) is 
occasionally very absurdly misunderstood. ‘Thus, where at page 184 
Birotteau says, ‘ Voila mon oncle dans la politique, M. Claperon lui 
fait bouillir du lait,” Mr. Simpson (evidently quite bewildered as to 
what this may mean) puts it, “* Monsieur Claperon is boiling milk for 
him,” italicising the words, as if to give a meaning where meaning 
there is none. Is it possible that Mr. Simpson is unaware of the fact 
that among the bourgeoisie “ bouillir du lait” is a familiar idiom for 
doing anything that gives pleasure to another—is, in fact, equivalent 
to our phrase, ‘is stroking his fur the right way,” or ‘is buttering 
his bread for him nicely” ? 

Take, as an example of Mr. Simpson’s translating, the interview 
between Birotteau and Mme. Madou, the nut-seller (page 127, 
et seq.) ‘To have done full justice to this conversation, it would 
have been necessary for the translator to have betaken himself to 
Paris, taking with him a great deal more French than he at present 
possesses, and to have then put himself for some time under the tuition 
of the dames de la halle. As it is, nothing can be more unlike 
Mme. Madou’s talk than Mr. Simpson’s version of it. We pass over 
the obvious blunders as to weights and values with which the whole 
of this negotiation (as rendered into English) is covered and confused, 
and ask Mr. Simpson whether be really thinks that “* You are : 
genteel person” is a fair equivalent of the ‘‘ vous étes gentil” of a 
Paris market-woman? or whether, when Birotteau desired that the 
nuts might be sent ‘i ma fabrique,” an Englishman under similar 
circumstances, would have said “to my manufacture.” Even this, 
however, is venial in comparison with the astonishing incapacity which 
renders “ une misére ” (a trifle) into ‘ta misery !” 

We do not blame Mr. Simpson for his inability to render Balzac’s 
puns into English equivalents. Mr. Slingsby Laurence was rather 
successful in doing so when he adapted ‘* Mercadet ” into ‘t The Game 
of Speculation ;” but the abilities of the great Slingsby are not con- 
ferred upon everybody. However, where he could not translate, he 
should have left them alone, and contented himself with indicating 
their existence in a note, instead of converting them into mere non- 
sense, Who, for instance, could divine from Mr, Simpson’s trans- 





lation the meaning of the following passage (page 250): ‘“* M. Lebas, 
of the Tribunal, there are so many of the name, without reckoning 
the high and the low!” But when we turn to the original it becomes 
at once perceptible that M. Claperon has perpetrated a very atrocious, 
yet recognisable pun: ‘Il y a tant de Lebas, sans compter Jes hauts 
et les bas.” 

But examples of incapacity and carelessness abound everwhere. At 
page 212 we are told of certain ornaments being ‘“‘ of molten brass,” 
the original phrase being “ fonte coulee et peinte.” At another place 
M. Metternich is familiarly referred to as “‘ un fameux galliard,” which 
Mr. Simpson, for some reason or other (to us inexplicable), renders into 
“a famously lively bird.” One more blunder, and our readers will, we 
think, hold us free of any suspicion of having judged too harshly or 
too hastily. At page 279. in the description of poor Birotteau’s 
interview with the great financier, Francois Keller, we find these 
words, ‘A woman opened a door.” Now the expression used by Balzac 
is, ‘‘ une femme, la femme de Keller ;” in point of fact it was Mme. 
Keller herseif who opened the door. But when she has opened the 
door, what does “‘the woman” say? According to Mr, Simpson, she 
addresses her husband as “ My friend.” Of course the dictionary 
gives “ Ami—a friend ;” but when a wife says “mon ami” to her 
husband, “ my friend ” is not the translation of it any more for that. 

Really we would advise Mr. Simpson, partly for his own sake, but 
very much more for that of Balzac, to abandon this task—one for 
which he is most conspicuously unfitted. 
Napoleon III. on England: Selections from his own Writings. 

Edited and translated by Joun Hawkixs Simpson, London: 

Saunders, Otley, and Co. 1860. pp. 206. 
rPYHE ADMIRERS OF NAPOLEON III. have almost invariably 

insisted upon his consistency. That he is no fickle-minded, 
changeable dreamer ; that he does not allow himself to float at hap- 
hazard down the stream of circumstances; that he—at least, as much 
as any other living statesman or ruler—has a fixed determinate policy, 
is, we suppose, admitted by everybody who has given a moment’s 
thought to the history of the French Emperor's career. In all his 
writings, published at different times and under varied circumstances, 
he has expressed himself as friendly towards England and her peculiar 
institutions. Her Protestantism he respects; her constitutional 
Government, power of public opinion, and freedom of the press, he 
admires. He is never weary of urging that there need be, nay, that 
there should be, no rivalry between England and France; that, as 
rivals, they can only injure each other and harass the world, while, as 
friends, they may vastly aid the march of civilisation. Throughout all 
his writings he insists upon the futility of the treaty of Vienna; and 
that, as it was based upon the whims and desires of reigning dynasties, 
and not upon the needs and wishes of nationalities, so it ought not to 
be regarded as sacred and irrevocable. 

The title of Mr. Simpson’s handy little volume explains itself. He 
further says in his preface: “I have carefully selected those passages 
in the writings of the Imperial author which have direct or indirect 
reference to this country ; the selection has not been made so as to 
favour any preconceived opinion of my own. I have scrupulously 
avoided doing so.” Some few extracts from these selections we shall 
put without comment before our readers. Such of our readers as 
wish to contrast the professions of the exiled prince with his per- 
formances since he has become Emperor of France will do well to 
procure Mr. Simpson’s judiciously-compiled little volume, and judge 
for themselves. 

Waterloo! Here the voice of every Frenchman fails, he can only shed 
tears! tears to weep with the conquered, tears to weep with the conquerors, 
who will sooner or later regret having overthrown the only man who made 
himself a mediator between two hostile ages! All our wars have come to us 
from England. Never has she been willing to entertain any proposition of 
peace. Did she then believe that the Emperor wished for her destruction? He 
never had such an idea. It was only a question of reprisals. The Emperor 
esteemed the English people, and he would have made every sacrifice to obtain 
peace—every, except such as would have compromised his honour. In 1800 
the First Consul wrote to the King of England: ‘* Must the war, which for 
eight years has devastated the four quarters of the world, be eternal? Are there 
no means by which we may come to an understanding? How is it that the 
two most enlightened nations of Europe, powerful and strong, even more than 
is enough to secure their safety and independence, can sacrifice to ideas of empty 
grandeur the well-being of commerce, internal prosperity, the happiness of 
their families? How is it they do not perceive that peace is the first thing 
needful, as it is the first of things glorious?” In 1805, the Emperor addresses 
the following words to the same sovereign: ‘* The world is large enough to per- 
mit our two nations to dwell therein, and reason has sufficient power to let us find 
means to make all peaceable, if on both sides there is the desire to do so. Peace 
is the wish of my heart; but war has never been the reverse of glorious to me. 
I conjure your Majesty not to deny yourself the happiness of being the one to 
bring about peace.” In 1808, at Erfurth, Napoleon unites with Alexander to 
lead the British Cabinet to ideas of conciliation. Lastly, in 1812, when the 
Emperor was at the apogee of his power, he once more made the same proposals 
to England. Always after a victory he asked for peace. Never has he con- 
sented to it after a defeat. ‘A nation,” he said “ finds fresh men more easily 
than it recovers lost honour.” 

The Emperor goes on to say, in language that might have fallen 
from the lips of Mr. Bright, ‘‘ The aristocracy of England is like the 
Briareus of fable; it holds the people by a hundred thousand roots ; 
from the people it has obtained as many sacrifices as Napoleon 
obtained efforts from the French nation.” Under the heading of 
‘“‘ The Conservative Party ” we have the following : 

Since 1815, we have been condemned to copy in everything our neighbours 
on the other side of the Channel, If imitation always secured resemblance, our 
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advice would be to persist in this imitation with perseverance, for in England 
there are beautiful and grand institutions. But, unfortunately, servile copies 
never have other than a pernicious result. Let us take our neighbour's coat, if 
you absolutely insist upon it, but at any rate let us cut it so as to suit our own 
figure. Let us make use of the experience of the English to transplant into our 
land analogous laws; but let us not adopt their parliamentary language, nor 
their party denominations, for we should no longer be able to understand each 
other. We have neither the same character, nor the same manners, nor 
the same nature: the same words would represent two things totally opposed to 
each other. However, there is in France a political fraction which gives itself 
the pompous title of Conservative! Is it not ridiculous to call themselves thus 
in a country where nothing is where it should be, and where everything ought 
to be changed? In England, on the contrary, one can easily understand this 
party denomination, because society reposes upon bases which have endured 
through ages. 


The following on “ Personal Freedom in England ” is noteworthy : 


In general, it is correct to say that there is more freedom in England and 
greater equality in France. This results from the different organisations of 
the two societies. In those countries where there exists a powerful aristocracy, 
the great families were always zealous defenders of freedom, because they stood 
in need of it for themselves, as a guarantee against the power of the monarch, 
whilst they always arrayed themselves against any approach to equality, be- 
cause it attacks their own privileges. [The writer then proceeds to the Magna 
Charta wrested from King John in 1215; to the Petition of Right in the third 
year of the reign of Charles I.; to the definitive vote of the Habeas Corpus, in 
the 31st year of the reign of Charles IJ. (Charles II. reckoned the years of 
exile as years of his reign.) The statute of Habeas Corpus principally applied 
to those who were accused of criminal misdoings; but, by another statute, in 
1816, it was extended to all cases of illegal detention.] There is no public 
accuser in England, for the Attorney-General interferes only in extraordinary 
cases. There is no doubt but that many guilty persons escape justice through 
the want of such a functionary ; but, again, personal liberty runs less chance 
of being violated. But it is not the laws only which protect the citizens, it is 
also the manner in which they are executed, it is the way in which the Govern- 
ment exercises its power. In England, authority never is exerted in a pas- 
sionate spirit, its proceedings are moderate, and always in accordance with 
law ; therefore, such a thing is never heard of as violation of a citizen’s house, a 
proceeding rather common in France, under the name of domiciliary visits; 
family secrets are respected, because correspondence is never subjected to 
inspection ; no restraint is laid upon that first of all liberties, the right to go 
wherever you like, for no one is required to have a passport—an invention in- 
jurious to the well-being of the public, for it is an incumbrance and an obstacle 
to a peaceful citizen, without checking, in any way whatever, those who wish 
to avoid the vigilance of the authorities. Another guarantee of liberty is the 
organisation of the police; for, instead of provoking in order to punish, this 
body prevents the commission of crime, and thus diminishes the number of 
punishments. The accused can appeal to a power which has never failed in 
England when it has been invoked for the protection of liberty: that power 
is public opinion. 

The conclusion of the following passage, written in March 1843, 
seems to not obscurely hint at the commercial treaty in 1860. Fedus 
esto perpetuum: 


In 1830, the French Government warmly solicited the acknowledgment 
and alliance of England, and England answered: ‘ We will defend your ideas 
in the face of Europe; but hand over to us your interests. Recognise the 
treaties of 1815 and the supremacy of our navy, bind yourselves to evacuate 
Algeria whenever we may demand it, to sacrifice to us even some of your in- 
dustrial resources, and to permit our influence to be established in the East 
and in the Mediterranean.” These promises having been made, England de- 
mands, when she thinks it is a favourable moment, the execution of the engage- 
ments entered into. She is exercising only her right; but why has our 
Government, through its own chief, promised away our fnture, and for the 
interest of a dynasty abandoned the great interests of the country? We are 
desirous that a good intelligence shall exist between the two most civilised 
people of the globe; but on condition that the rights and the dignity of each shall 
have been weighed with the same weights in the same balance, and that the 
men charged with the high mission of securing peace between two rival peoples 
shall have no other aim than the welfare of France and the development of 
her agricultural, industrial, and commercial riches: development which takes 
place only when men follow a policy which is frank, energetic, national.— 
(Progrés du Pas-de-Calais, 22nd March, 1843.) 


The extract subjoined was written in 1841 : 


Unfortunately, in the actual state of Europe, France cannot extend, with- 
out inconvenience, her rule over isolated territories. Instead of scattering her 
forces, she must concentrate them; instead of wasting her treasure, she 
must economise it, for the day may come when she will require all 
her children and all her resources ; and the distant possessions, burdensome in 
time of peace, causes of disasters in time of war, are productive of weakness 
instead of being a germ of prosperity. Two motives have always presided 
over the establishment of colonies; to further the interest of war or that of 
commerce. . . . The more France extends her colonies, instead of developing 
those which she already possesses, the more she weakens her power. In short, 
there are only two colonies of much importance: Algeria and Guiana. 


Again wrote Napoleon in 1844: 


People are incessantly repeating to us that peace is a blessing and war a 
scourge. But one thing is not said often enough, which is, if war is often a 
necessity when a great cause has to be defended, it is, on the other hand, a 
great crime to make it from caprice, without having a grand result in view, an 
immense advantage to justify it. In our eyes, peace is the harmony resulting 
from difficulties smoothed down, opposing interests satisfied; it is the most 
complete security reigning in society. Nothing of this kind exists at the present 
time. To ensure peace, we must have an equitable and elevated policy—we must 
dare to avow it openly and defend it with vigour; we must give to foreign nations a 
great idea of the good faith and of the strength of France, showing by our 
actions that we have no desire of making conquests. ... For a few years 
there existed no more rivalry between France and England; both these nations 
seemed about to march side by side in the path of progress; to-day the Govern- 
ment has so managed that, on the one hand by its attacks, and on the other by 
its concessions, it has again aroused all the sentiments of jealousy between the 
two nations; it has recalled to life ancient causes of complaint; and if ever the 
fire bursts out, our Government it is which will be the cause of it, for it, and 
no other, will have collected the combustible materials. The veritable author 
of war, a celebrated writer says, is not the man who declares it, but the man 
who has made it necessary by a policy without greatness, without dignity, 
without good faith. 





There is much in this volume to make the reader ponder deeply, 
and not unhopefully, upon the destiny of France while it isswayed by 
the present Emperor. 





Grammar of Household Words in Four Languages. By J. De Porx 
Tyre. (Longmans.)—Though there be no royal road to learning, there 
are ways by which the attainment of languages, to that extent which will 
render communication not impossible in the countries where they are 
spoken, may be very materially simplified. ‘The plan here adopted seems 
likely enough to subserve that end. Its author contends that it is based 
upon the principles of comparative grammar, and so it is to the extent of 
giving the student an opportunity of comparing the words which have the 
same meaning in five different languages. ‘To those who desire to acquire 
a speedy and general knowledge of these languages, this volume may be 
safely recommended; and those who require a deeper insight into the 
spirit of language may pick up some useful hints from it at the threshold 
of their studies. 

Abréyé de (Histoire de France. By Leos Contanseau. (Longmans, 
pp. 439.)—An admirable class-book of French history, deducing the 
course of events from the Gauls down to the present period, and 
useful alike in our English schools both for French and _ historical 
exercises. After an examination of the volume we are bound to 
say that it is composed in a spirit of impartiality, and that when there 
are two opinions to choose between, M, Contanseau contents himself 
with briefly narrating the facts, leaving the theory open to opinions 
otherwise formed. 

The Pope’s Rights and Wrongs: a Historical Sketch. (Triibner and Co. 
pp. 97.)—A well-written political pamphlet, laying bare the history of 
the Papacy with no very friendly hand, and deducing therefrom reasons 
why the Pope should be content with his spiritual power, and lay by the 
temporal sceptre for ever. 

Ecce Homo: a Treatise on the Nature and Personality of God, founded 
upon the Gospels of St. Luke and St. John. By the Author of “ An Angel’s 
Message.” (Saunders, Otley, and Co, pp. 157.)—A very mad book this, 
to be, perhaps, properly described as a rhapsody of Spiritualism. It is 
written, we understand, by a young female. Her friends should know 
better than to allow such a public exhibition of eccentricity. Into the 
exact nature of this eccentricity we do not care to enter. Suffice it to 
say that itis a kind of rhapsody about Spiritualism, such, we should 
imagine, as few of those who believe in that doctrine would care to adopt. 
Some sheets, also, have been circulated by way of appendix, but not pub- 
lished, in which certain mysteries are discussed so freely, that the respec- 
table publishers of this volume are said to have insisted upon their 
suppression. We cannot but think it would have been better if they had 
extended their inhibition to the whole book. 

Descriptive and Explanatory Notes on the Morning and Evening Services 
of the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev.J.E.Gorpine. (Charles 
Westerton. pp. 387.)—A careful and well-written commentary upon the 
Liturgy of the Church, such as may be put without fear into the hands of 
the youngest and least experienced of her sons. 

Shaving: a Breach of the Sabbath and a Hindrance to the Spread of the 
Gospel. By @soroyes, M.A. Cantab. (London: Saunders and Otley.)— 
We are free to confess that in our opinion @:0A070s makes too much of his 
case. Grant that work on the Sabbath is prohibited. Is shaving such 
work as may be fairly presumed to be within the meaning of the prohibi- 
tion? If so, why not washing? But, perhaps, our “M.A. Cantab.” 
objects to this as well. Seriously, let us ask him, what have the discur- 
sive arguments which he urges to do with the question? Our beards, he 
says, were given to us for use. But so were our nails and our hair. Yet 
we cut both. It is, we apprehend, a matter of fashion, and questions 
about the use or abuse of God’s good gifts can never arise out of the 
permission which a man gives to his beard to grow. As for the argu- 
ment about Sabbath-breaking, we had better allow @orcyos to speak for 
himself. He is attempting to show that the Sabbath would be better 
observed if the barbers’ shops are clcsed: 

This would soon be proved to be the case if every one of us were to give up 
shaving. Whatever other examples of breaking the commandment might still 
exist, this one, at all events, would cease. One shop would be shut up. One 
class of hired Sunday labourers would cease to ply their craft; and the entire 
sex which now begins the Sabbatth in disobedience by polishing the razor on 
its strop (surely no fitting occupation for the day) would be absolved from this 
sin. Indeed, it is not difficult to foresee that the measure would be 
attended with very extensive benefits. Men delighting in the country 
or delighting in prayer; men prepared to attend those early com- 
munions which are becoming so frequent and so necessary; men anxious to 
snatch an hour or two for study of the word of God, would find encourage- 
ment in their emancipation from the toil of shaving. They would not require 
that essential in the shaving process, the sine qud non of easy shaving, which, 
however, thousands cannot get, more especially the soldier and the sailor—hot 
water for the razor. For the experience of the whole sex is that horror of the 
razor, and the necessity of waiting for the announcement of ‘ Hot water, Sir, if 
you please,” at the chamber-door, keep them prisoners oftentimes in a restless 
bed, which would be most advantageously exchanged for the open heath or 
the early sacrament. 

The Tale of Two Cities, adapted from Mr. Charles Dickens’s story, by 
H. J. Rivers. (Davidson’s Actable Drama.)—The issue of this excellent 
series of dramas is intermittent, and it is not often now that we get 
another of the stock pieces prefaced by a disquisition to which are 
appended the well-known initials, “D.G.” There is something about 
this version that puzzles us. The title-page informs us that it is by Mr. 
Rivers; but the frontispiece is a picture of Mme. Celeste as Mme. De- 
Jarge, and the introductory essay refers to the manner in which Mr. 
Walter Lacy and others performed their parts. Now it so happens that 
the only version of this story yet played is by Mr. Tom Taylor; it was in 
his version that Mme. Celeste and Mr. Lacy have appeared. That is the 
riddle. “D. G.” explains that the present version is by Mr. Rivers, “an 
actor (he adds) as well as an author, now playing at the Olympic;” and he, 
“ D. G.,” thinks that Mr. Rivers’s version is infinitely better than that by 
Mr. Taylor, of whom he more emphatically than elegantly says, ‘nine 
such Taylors as Tom would not make a man of Mr, Dickens’s genius.” 
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That may or may not be; but it unfortunately happens that Mr. Dickens 
superintended and had a hand in the adaptation of his own book. In spite 
of this, however, ‘‘ D. G.” is of opinion that Mr. Rivers’s version is more 
“ actable” than Mr. Taylor’s, and therefore gives it the palm in a collection 
where “refuse and rubbish” are eschewed. After examining Mr. Rivers’s 
version, we are bound to admit that it is neither better nor worse than 
adaptations generally are, and that it gets rid of the unpleasant jinale to 
= story by sending the spy Barsad to the guillotine instead of Sydney 
arton. 

Fatal Effects of the Stimulating Treatment of Disease. By A. B. GRan- 
vittE, M.D., F.R.S. (M‘Gowan and Danks.)—If this pamphlet by Dr. 
Granville do not amount to a charge of manslaughter against the persons 
named in it, we do not know what does. The alleged cause which carried 
off Mr. Hindley, late M.P. for Ashton, was said to be “cerebral affec- 
tion.” Dr. Granville endeavours to show that he was killed by brandy, 
exhibited by his other medical attendants, against the advice of Dr. 
Granville. “He had,” says the Doctor, “been deliberately made to swal- 
low one hundred and twenty ounces, or six imperial pints, of brandy in 
about seventy-two hours.” This is a serioas matter, and Dr. Granville 
urges it earnestly and forcibly. 

The Causes and Treatment of Imperfect Digestion. By Artuur LEaRED, 
M.B., M.R.LA. (John Churchill. pp. 244.)—On this subject, which 
vitally interests all alike (the scientific as well as the unscientific), Mr. 
Leared has written a volume which may be perused with profit by the 
most untechnical. His descriptions of the digestive operation, and of the 
disorders to which it is liable, their symptoms and remedies, are lucid 
and admirable. 

We have also received: The Paper Duty Considered. By Henry G. Bohn. 
(H. G. Bohn. )—A reprint, in pamphlet form, of three essays upon the paper 
duty; by Mr. Bohn, which have lately appeared in the public press, and 
upon which we have had occasion to comment. Routledye’s Illustrated 
Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. Part XII. The Wild 
Flowers of England; or, Favourite Field Flowers. By the Rev. Robert 
Tyas. Part XXIII. (Houlston and Wright.) Lord Strafford: a Lec- 
ture delivered at the Clapham Institute. By the Rev. Arthur Cazenove, 
M.A. (David Batten.)——The Bulwark. No. CV. (Seeleys.) The 
Inheritance of Napoleon Ill. and the Legacy of Peter the Great. By 
Ernst Veritas. (Effingham Wilson.) Keply to Messrs. Lawes 
and Morton’s Observations on the so-called Concentrated Food. By 
Joseph Thorley. (Joseph Thorley.)——Observations on Real Property 
Liaw Reform. By 8S. J. Hunter. (Butterworths.)——Moore’s National 
Airs, with Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte. Edited by 
C. W. Glover. Part X. (Longmans.)——The Riots at St. George’s in the 
East: a Letter to the Bishop of London. By a Layman. (Pickering.)—A re- 
monstrance with the Bishop, from Mr. Bryan King’s point of view.—— The 
History of the Unreformed Parliament, and its Lessons. By William Bagehot. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—An essay reprinted from the National Review, 
written from the Conservative point of view, and designed to stem the 
democratic tide of the times. 























THE MAGAZINES, 


HE Universal Review for the present month contains several 
excellent articles, of which we may especially mention that on 
“The Ulster Revivals,” by L. J. T., a vigorous protest against the 
“atrocities”’—we use an expression of the writer’s—which have dis- 
graced in too many instances these modern revivals. Dr. Doran’s 
“Odd Days in Hyde Park” is a most readable essay, written in the 
sketchy gossiping way peculiar to the writer. We have in it a com- 
plete résumé of nearly all the famous duels that took place from 
time to time within the precincts of the park, 











The last combat which awoke the echoes of the old ring in Hyde Park took 
place in 1803 between a naval and a military officer. They fought at six paces, 
and killed each other. Thus the park series of duels commenced and concluded 
with affairs in which both antagonists were slain on the field. New arrange- 
ments of the locality obstructed what little privacy could formerly be obtained 
here, and down to a very recent period, silly and savage people resorted to 
Wormwood Scrubs or Wimbledon Common, there to maim or slay each other, 
and to express regret at a result which they had come there purposely tc achieve. 
Fashionable as the locality was for “ people of quality ” to lose their time and 
lives in, it was for some years devoted to ignoble purposes, such as military 
executions, or less severe penalties inflicted on soldiers. Within the old “ young 
memories” of many of us may be the existence of an upright square stone, 
near Cumberland Gate. Truant boys had many a story to tell about that old 
stone, for many a tall fellow had fallen dead at its foot. In front of it the 
unhappy soldier was placed, whose offence had incurred the penalty of death by 
shooting. ‘That melancholy square stone, the bullet-marks on which used to be 
counted by the half-holiday lads who grouped round it, is still there, still 
upright, but invisible. When the surface of the park was raised to suit the new 
gates erected there some years ago, an attempt was made to dig up this mortal 
mark; but it was so firmly imbedded, that it was found easier to bury it as it stood, 
and now numerous feet tread over tae fatal spot where the feet of the criminal 
were stayed, that swift death might be done upon him. 

“Commercial Treaties and Diplomatic Tariffs” is in many re- 
spects a noteworthy essay. It savours, however, occasionally some- 
what too strongly of Protectionist sympathies, and the writer cannot 
be classed as an admirer of Mr. Gladstone’s budget. 

Good Words for March contains, as usual, a great variety of papers, 
not less earnest, thoughtful, and animated than those which distin- 
guished the commencing number, The poetry in Good Words seems 
to us, on the whole, decidedly superior to the ordinary run of peri- 
odical verse-writing. The following stanzas are certainly worth 
quoting. 

In the dark and narrow street, 

Into the workd of woe, 

Where the tread of many feet 

Went trampling to and fro, 

A child was born (speak low), 

When the night and morning meet. 


Full seventy summers back 
Was this—so long ago— 
The feet that wore the track 

Are lying straight and low, 
Yet hath there been no lack 
Of passers to and fro. 

The Art-Journal for March displays its accustomed excellence, 
The engravings in it may well challenge the warmest praise. Any- 
thing more admirably executed than that of Q. Matsys’ famous picture 
of “The Misers ” and of Raphael’s “« Madonna di San Sisto” we can 
scarcely imagine. ‘The literary matter is, on the whole, well worthy 
of the artistic. ; 

The Constitutional Press for the present month contains a second 
letter on “the Army,” from the Private Soldier, whose identity has 
been so disputed. We have also fresh instalments of the two novels, 
‘* Hopes and Fears” and ** War,” each from the pen of well-known 
authoresses. ‘ ‘The Works of the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli” is 
a careful, though perhaps somewhat too laudatory, review of the 
novels of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Revue Indépendante contains a very interesting article on the 
* Commercial ‘Treaty "—an article which, we suspect, too largely re- 
presents the feelings of Frenchmen. Right or wrong, says the Revue, 
France is protectionist, and, with but a few unimportant exceptions, 
the treaty is regarded with fear and horror. We may add that the six 
commencing papers are all more or less political. 


Within the narrow street 
This childhood ever play’d ; 
Beyond the narrow street 
his manhood never strayed ; 
This age sat still and pray’d 
A-near the trampling feet. 


The tread of ceaseless feet 
Flow’d through his life, unstirr’d 
By water’s fall, or fleet 
Wind music, or the bird 
Of morn; these sounds are sweet, 
But they are still unheard. 





THE DRAMA, MUSIC, ART, SCIENCE, &. 





THE DRAMA, 
HE AMATEUR PERFORMANCE of “The Savage Club,” 


which has been long announced and much expected, was 
realised on Wednesday evening last under the happiest aus- 
pices and with unqualified success. ‘To say that the audience 
was as numerous as the theatre could contain, and that it 
included a very large admixture of that which is commonly described 
as rank and fashion—above all, that it included her Most Gracious 
Majesty and his Royal Highness the Prince Consort—is merely to 
repeat what every daily journal has already chronicled ; all that 
remains for us to do is to offer our hearty congratulations to the 
projectors and performers for the more than creditable manner in 
which they carried out their programme. 

It is well known that the performance was set on foot for charitable 
motives ; but there is no need for charity in applying the canons of 
criticism to it. When we remember the invariable imperfections of 
“first nights” among the most practised professional actors, the 
trifling shortcomings of some of these gentlemen as to the exact 
recollection of their parts are scarcely worth notice ; and it should be 
added that, in selecting such a well-known piece as “ ‘The School for 
Scandal,” they bravely exposed themselves to an ordeal to. which 
professional actors are never exposed on their “first nights” —for 
there was scarcely a person in the house who did not know the tex! 
nearly as well as they did themselves, 











The cast for the comedy was as follows : 





Biv PUGA TOME ccetansssancncsiscecizicinn Mr. Francis TALFouRD. 
Sele CHIU CIO ie cnsncessccncciscaciernia Mr. WittrAmM Brouau. 

Sir Benjamin Backbite.............c0eeeees Mr. Roserr B. Broven. 
Sie Harry Bamiper ...<..caccecscacsessence Mr. C. Furrapo. 

COMME PME ci ciisessvacssedcataiannsinnnt Mr. J. CrAwrorp WILson. 
CRAG SINOD oii os ciidecsnrcctancctatshatacin Mr. Henry J. Byron. 
COI oi wiiccienccceckannccindacapoaniinaaelng Mr. J. Derrerr FRANCIS, 
IIE cc cetcicisiecsiccasnncndatannsadaieta Mr. Havuipay. 

EMI cadcnaseins<tdlisavns sansudscasunatecel Mr. E. Draper. 

DOI ascitic sin tb badksac this aacndilaic aged aia Mr. J. C. Broven. 

LO Ee ee eRe Dr. G. L. M. Srrauss. 
"MEE sc cdacéaahuiighviaacistdeiandhaaveumatilade Mr. Stpney FRENCH. 

Lady Sneerwell’s Servant Mr. Porrer. 

Joseph Surface’s Servant.............000 Mr. J. FRASER. 

WENO ca sccssacousacsanaenate siisuieunusake Messrs. Fuinpers and CoLteunoun. 


Ee FRG cca aiccdtcnaiskcahstonsarcenviens Miss Amy SEDGWICK 
(Who has kindly given her services on this occasion). 
Tgdy Bit CE 5s eciscgienacsicnsnessines Mrs. Pornrer 
(By kind permission of J. B. Buckstone, Esq.) 


Wis; CARA OEE sai oni cvccesssoinne aniclinibia Mrs. Weston 
(By kind permission of A. Harris, Esq.) 
RAGED ss sg ensncassncsnn sateen iaedanapiaiida Miss E. Romer. 


Of the ladies, we need but say that their acting was admirable. 
Miss Amy Sedgwick played Lady Teazle with grace and finesse. 
Of the gentlemen, we but echo common opinion when we give the 
palm of thorough perfection to Dr. Strauss, whose impersonation of 
Moses was superior to any performance of the part we have ever wit- 
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nessed. The whole secret of this is that the part was perfectly 
fitted to the actor, and the actor to the part. Thoroughly under- 
standing the spirit of the character, Dr. Strauss threw his best 
energies into its realisation, and, as he was wise enough to adopt his 
own natural mode of speech, the attempt was perfectly successful. 
Every point. told with the audience, and was hailed with genuine and 
merited applause. Next to Dr. Strauss, the actor who appeared to 
us to deserve credit for completeness was Mr. Francis. The 
‘make-up ” of Crabtree was exceedingly artistic, and the part was 
played with the utmost care and intelligence. In realising the tattling 
old busybody, the scandalous, gossiping old beau, Mr. Francis’s by- 
play and expression of countenance belonged to the highest vein of 
comedy. Next comes Sir Peter Teazle, If Mr. Talfourd as Sir Peter 
could have looked older it would have been better; but as it was, the 
whole feeling of the part, the dilemma of the fine old testy yet 
courteous gentleman, was thoroughly understood and expressed. 
The mute agony of the too doting husband, and the disappoint- 
ment of the too confiding friend when Lady Teazle is 
discovered behiud Joseph’s screen, was as finely shown upon Mr. 
Talfourd’s face as could be desired. The two Surfaces were very 
well played. Mr. Byron’s Charles was lively and gentlemanly, 
though it lacked perhaps a little of that vis comica which should 
make every word he utters carry him deeper into the hearts of his 
audience, who have to pardon him his vices in consideration of the 
excellence of his disposition. 
Joseph was entirely out of the beaten track, and he acted it out like 
a gentleman. Had he only given his voice a little more play, the 
impersonation would have been perfect. A word of recognition to Mr. 
Draper for his thoughtful, quiet acting in Rowley; to Mr. Robert 
Brough, for his vivacious—occasionally a little too vivacious—Sir 
Benjamin Backbite; to Mr. Furtado for the excellent style in which 
he trolled out the celebrated toast-song; and to Mr. William Brough 
for the heartiness which he threw into the difficult and not very 
grateful part of Sir Oliver. 


After the comedy came a little interlude of song, by Mrs. Howard 
Paul, very appropriate and very welcome; then the curtain rose 
for the burlesque of the ‘Forty Thieves,” and Mr. Leicester 
Buckingham came forward in a kind of Apollo costume to recite 
the following prologue, which he gave, ‘fore gad, with much dis- 
cretion ; 


Two or three sentences, with vour good leaves, 
Ere you pass one upon the “ Forty Thieves,” 
Who, in a winding-up act, now propose 
To bring this joint-stock business to a close. 
The rumour runs—and each of us believes in it— 
A joint-stock company with forty thieves in it, 
Who may all act with more or less rascality, 
Cannot lay claim to much originality ; 
And this deponent positively swears 
That every one who has in ours ta’en shares 
Paid for them but in joke—and yet feels certain 
He can’t be call’d on—save before the curtain. 
An after-clap he has no cause to dread; 
Our liability is limited. 
Too limited, I fear, you may reply, 
Is our ability—without a lie. 
No matter. In this desp’rate speculation 
We did not seek the “ bubble reputation,” 
Nor our own nests to feather do we aim: 
‘To succour others is our “ little game; ” 
And, should we find we've play’d it well to night, 
We can but be transported—with delight. 
Atrocious punsters! villanous jest-breakers ! 
We laugh the dull old Dictionary-maker’s 
Abuse to scorn—admit the fact, and mock it. 
The men who made these puns would pick your pocket, 
And don’t mind getting two months with hard labour 
Like this again, to help a needy neighbour. 
Boldly we say, friends, countrymen, and lovers! 
Lend us your hands. Though pledged to Gallic glovers, 
You'll grant, we're sure, as patriotism bids, 
Some small protection to poor English kids. 
By you, we trow, sirs, will the boys be breech’d; 
The ladies for the girls shall be beseech’d. 
Petticoat influence was always great, 
And, judging by the petticoats of late, 
We may presume, without being offensive, 
Such influence was never more extensive. 
Hear us, ye beauties, then in box and stall, 
Come with a hoop, and kindly, at our call 
From your vast superfluity let fall 
Some drapery for those who have none at all. 
Though, iron-bound, your garments may not yield, 
Your hearts by fashion never can be steel’d, 
And you can aid us, without impropriety, 
In the wide circles of your sweet society. 
Don’t frown, for we are serious, we protest, 
There’s many a true word may be spoke in jest; 
We've double meanings, but no double dealings, 
And though we play on words, we don’t on feelings. 
The charity which smooths misfortune’s pillow, 
We hope, will cover every peccadillo, 
And save the thieves who shall in crambo verses 
Cry “ Open Sesame ” to cram-full purses. 
When we can screen one shorn lamb from sharp weather, 
Hang us, if we don’t always hang together! 


After the delivery of this capital and pointed product of Mr. 
Planché’s pen, came the burlesque itsclt—actually the work of seven 
authors, 


The cast was as follows: 








Mr. Wilson’s conception of the part of | 





Mr. Henry J. Byron. 
Mr. Hauturpay. 
Mr. Lionext Broucn. 








Cogia Baba.............. Sle tatlveieay ahamaeea . Mr. Francis TALFOuURD, 
Zaide Baba............ paaveswa visias hosed ice . Mr. J. C. Broucn. ‘ 
MINE ica)icti tee eseiseevekscovsdsaccoveece Mr. Rosert B. Broven. 
en, cag, aft EE) ROOST Pn OE TaD Mr. J. Derrert Francis. 
Ths Primeeta Taliesccs .csceccideis:sccecvecs Miss Mary Rayner, 

THE THIEVES, 
OMIA east teas civetaedendel Geceans Mr. Letcester BuckInGHAM 
EE a i Divinnstereecsnatinelacdicenceseds Mr. HoLLinGsHeaD. 
Fe is denis cocehsies ide secinrtvetasices dete Mr. Moy Tuomas. 
TAO. cdiscnccervecke alebidoitene dines ay Mr. Junian Porrcn. 
Me TANG AIOE, dsscsessicoensodsesesnesies Mr. E. LANvE Ls, 
Ft AED. seasiietcicinscetinakonssapehe ential Mr, C. Furtapo. 
Tel WRBES. nrcrisecsere snapinmaiba skeomns .. Mr. THomas TALFouRD. 
Hassarac Mr. Witu1Am BrouGu. 
aie SEO Re Mr. J. Fraser. 
Me I usb ci sacs cs scbocanecceadessarseee Mr. E. Drarer 
ds ee eee ae a SN a Mr. Frank VIZETELLY. 
BSCR so dyivinen seas sddsssonctebuectoosanty . Mr. Freperick VIZETELLY, 
Bak, OMNI 5 ccs sc ens annies combs meeceerep Mr. T. ARCHER. 
Ben Ishar Bhoy........ phiveceees Poastkveseas Mr. Pickanb. 


The remaining twenty-six thieves (variously named, and indifferently cos- 
tumed) by Mr. J. K. Courtenay, Mr. T. C. Forster, Mr. Grattan Cooke, Mr. 
Thornbury, Mr. J. Kenney, Mr. S. French, Mr. Godfrey Turner, Dr. Strauss, 
Mr. Barnard, Mr. Flinders, Mr. Teggett, Mr. C. S. Lidderdale, Mr. T. D. Croker, 
Mr. Harrison Weir, Mr. E. F. Roberts, Mr. Ottley, Mr. Colquhoun, Mr. R. 
Montague, Mr. Horace St. John, Mr. Tooby, Mr. V. St. John, Mr. W. Romer, 
Mr. E. Brown, Mr. J. Wilton, Mr. T. White, Mr. E. H. Thomas. Four Gnomes: 
Messrs Thomas Talfourd, Frank Vizetelly, Julian Portch, T. Archer, and 

The Stranger (a great anachronism, yet very much) Mr. Albert Smitb. 

at home in any place) 5 

Being the work of so many different hands, it follows of necessity that 
the work could not be of level merit. In one quality, however, all 
parts were equal—the unflagging vivacity of the dialogue, the constant 
stream of wit that flowed through the piece from the beginning to 
the end. Less fettered by set forms and conventionalities than in the 
comedy, the actors here gave way to the bent of their own native 
talents, and the result was a quality of burlesque acting that might 
fairly bear comparison with the very best of the same sort upon the 
professional stage. Indeed, we make bold to say, that a more exqui- 
site piece of buffoonery than the trio between Ali Baba, Cogia, and 
Morgiana, was never seen since burlesque has been invented ; nor is 
this so very surprising, when we remember that the scene was sup- 
ported by three of the very best writers in that school, giving point 
and effect to their own jokes, 

In fine, we may pronounce the Amateur Performance of the Savage 
Club to have been thoroughly successful; and (so far as the burlesque 
is concerned, at any rate) we hope that this is not the last opportunity 
that the public will enjoy of thus pleasantly making the personal 
acquaintance of these authors illustrating their own works, 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


HE BALLOT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMICIANS on Tuesday 
night resulted in the elevation of James Clarke Hook, Esq., to the 
dignity of R.A. A contemporary, who is very fond of assuming the 
possession of exclusive information as to the intention of the Academi- 
cians, named four candidates for the honour, as if determined not to be 
wrong. It so happens, however, that not one of these has turned out to 
be the chosen man. Yet no one will say that the selection of the august 
body has been otherwise than just and judicious, 

There is a rumour affoat—not yet precipitated into certainty—which is 
causing some stir among the sculptors just now. Our readers will not 
have forgotten the fact that a public subscription was opened for erecting 
a monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral to the late Bishop Blomfield, and 
that a public competition was invited for sculptors to send in their models 
and drawings for the same. No decision has as yet been advertised, but 
the rumour to which we have alluded is to the effect that the decision of 
the committee is in favour of Mr. George Richmond, the painter. Of 
course, as designs were admissible to the competition, there could be no 
objection to the reception of a drawing by Mr. Richmond; but the ques- 
tion naturally presents itself for solution, who is now to be considered a 
painter, and who a sculptor ? Sir Edwin Landseer has the lions of Trafal- 
gar-square to do, and therefore, we presume, it is right that an eminent 
chalk-draughtsman should do monumental honour to the late Bishop of 
London. The next step, we presume, will be to employ Mr. Thorburn or 
Mr. William Hunt as the architect of the projected Art Palace. 

The following circular has been issued by the Council of the Society of 
Arts, announcing an Exhibition of Furniture of Italian design: “ Sir,— 
The Council of the Society of Arts have resolved to open, in the first 
week in June next, an ‘Exhibition of Modern Furniture in the Italian 
Style,’ by means of which they hope to extend the acquaintance of the 
public with ornamental art, and the appliances of modern workmanship 
and material. With this view, the council have appointed a committee 
to superintend the necessary arrangements, and to facilitate the exhibition 
of all good works of art-workmanship, which in their treatment can be 
included under the terms Italian or Renaissance. The exhibition will 
include all kinds of decorated cabinet work; works of art in metal, 
pottery, and glass; textile fabrics, such as curtains, table-covers, and 
carpets ; composition ornaments, such as picture frames and brackets ; 
and paper hangings. ‘The committee solicit your assistance, and will be 
happy to hear that you are disposed to contribute to the collection. Should 
you desire any further information, I shall be happy to afford it.—Iam, 
Sir, your obedient servant, P. Le Neve Foster, Secretary.” 

A remarkable collection of works of art and curiosity, and paintings, 
lately in the possession of a private collector, is to be submitted for sale 
at the Hotel Drouot, Paris, from the 12th to the 15th inst., by M.C, Pillot, 
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Commissaire-priseur. The list would be too long were we to name all 
the beautiful things contained in this collection. The greater portion 
comes from such celebrated galleries as the Brunet-Denon, Révil, Dangry, 
Rattier, Debruge, Humann, &c. There are some rare terra-cottas of 
Clodion; sculptured marbles; ivories ; particularly a bas-relief repre- 
senting “The Adoration of the Shepherds,” attributed to Bouchardon; fine 
Italian bronzes, among them two celebrated examples, “The Loss of Flo- 
rence,” of the date of 1538, and “The Infant Prodigal,” of 1525; Palissy 
ware ; enamels from Limoges, rich in design and with the colours well 
preserved ; old Sevres, Saxon, and German porcelain ; bijoux; miniatures; 
two valuable manuscripts, one a book of “Hours,” and the other the 
famous Missal from the collection of Baron Denon; ancient arms, &c. 
Of the paintings a great deal is said of the ‘“ Jesus in the Garden,” by 
Paul Delaroche ; a magnificent Bacchante, a chef d’auvre by Creuze; two 
pictures by Pater, from the celebrated Patureau Gallery, “ The Establish- 
ment of a Camp,” “ An Encampment,” “The Halberdier,” by Meissonier, 
&c. The wealth of the late possessor of this collection enabled him 
during a long period to indulge his excellent taste in the purchase of all 
objects of merit and remarkable value. 

Our contemporary the Record supplies the following contribution to 
the “ Social Evil” controversy, apropos of the Fine Arts: 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE RECORD. 

Sir,—Many complain of the Social Evil. I see no one tracing it to its 
source—naked statuary. The Life School, so called, where males and females 
sit naked before young artists ; indecent time-pieces, the horrible statuary in the 
Egyptian Hall and dancing corridor in the Mansion House, our museums, 
national galleries, staircases to our club-houses—these—these, and such like, 
with the unexpurgated heathen classics, supply and feed the Social Evil.— 
Yours, in the truth and purity of the Gospel, An Eyr-wIitness. 

“To the pure all things are pure,” refers to meats, not to the human 
“shame. (Jer. xiii. 26.) 

. « « « Parsonage, Ieb. 29, 1860. 

Our contemporary should recollect that “naked nonsense” is infinitely 
more offensive than ‘naked truth.” 

An appeal for assistance is being circulated on behalf of the Female 
School of Art, Gower-street. The school was first established by Govern- 
ment in the year 1842, at Somerset House; but, from want of accommo- 
dation, it was afterwards removed to adjacent premises in the Strand, and 
then to Gower-street, in February 1852. Its objects are to enable young 
women of the middle class to obtain an honourable and profitable employ- 
ment, and to improve ornamental design in manufacture by cultivating 
the taste of the designer. Since 1852, 690 students have entered at the 
school, and the present number is 118, of whom 77 are studying with a 
view to ultimately maintaining themselves. It is now stated that, in 
spite of the success which has hitherto attended the school, the Committee 
of Council on Education have intimated their intention of withdrawing 
their special assistance (amounting to 500/. per annum), unless it can be 
ag on a self-supporting basis. The appeal then quotes a letter from 

fr. Redgrave, testifying to the value of the school; and it is then stated 

that to purchase suitable premises, and make them thoroughly complete, 
at least 2000/. is required, which sum the public is invited to supply. A 
list of subscriptions is inclosed; but, as the contributions included in it 
amount altogether to no more than 172/.7s. 6¢., much remains to be done. 

The annual meeting of the Manchester Art Union was held in the 

council-room of the Royal Manchester Institution, on Friday the 2nd inst., 
the chair being occupied by Mr. S.J. Stern. The Secretary (Mr. Richard 
Aspden) read the annual report and treasurer’s account. From the former 
we extract the following ; “The society was commenced last year, and 
succeeded the one which on a smaller scale has so long held the same title. 
Following the example of Paris and Liverpool, it was determined to try 
the experiment of a shilling subscription, and although the authority of 
the Privy Council was only received on the 3lst October, so successful 
was the result, that when the drawing took place, on the 30th December, 
it was found that 23,071 shares had actually been disposed of, which 
enabled the Committee to distribute 60 picture prizes, in sums varying 
from 105/. downto 5l. each ; total 9007. The whole of these prizes were 
selected from the exhibition then open at the Royal Manchester 
Institution. At the drawing referred to the chair was taken by his 
Worship the Mayor of Manchester, Ivie Mackie, Esq., and the billets were 
checked under the authority of the ‘Town Clerk, Joseph Heron, Esq. A 
statement of the financial result is annexed, and a copy thereof and of 
the proceedings of this day, along with particulars of the drawing, will 
be forwarded, according to rule, to the Committee of the Privy Council. 
It is suggested that the plan so successfully carried out in the past year 
shall be continued in the present one on even amore extended scale, 
and that a sub-commitee should be appointed to carry out the details.” 
The treasurer’s statement showed that 1153/. 11s. had been received for 
23,071 shilling subscriptions, 9002. of which had’ been distributed in 60 
picture prizes. The balance in hand is 19/. 7s. 7d., the remainder of the 
money being absorbed in commission to agents, &c., advertising, printing, 
expenses of legalising the association, and other charges.—A committee 
was appointed to organise plans for the present year. 

The exterior paintings on the porch of the Church of St. Vincent de 
Paul, in Paris, have just been uncovered. They consist of a set of seven 
large pictures representing subjects from the Bible and the Gospels. 
There is no reason to fear the exposure of these paintings to the open air 
as they have been executed by a process invented in France in 1827, and 
which consists in spreading vitrifiable colours on slabs of lava, and fixing 
them by fire. It is owing to the enlightened intelligence of the Prefect 
of the Seine, and to his solicitude for the arts, that the application of this 
process in the present instance is owing, a3 hitherto it has only been ap- 
plied to works of moderate dimensions. M. Jollivet, the historical painter, 
author of this work, has been seconded by M. Huchette, son of one of 
the inventors of the process. 

We find the following in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts: “ We hear from 
London that Ary Scheffer's great religious work, ‘Christ Tempted by 
Satan,’ is being taken about the English towns by a speculator who ex- 
hibits it for money. We are happy, however, to be able to say that our 
correspondent is in error. It is not Scheffer’s picture, it is a copy of that 
picture, that is being hawked (que /’on colporte) about the three kingdoms. 


Ordered and purchased by the direction of the Beaux-Arts, the original 
is the property of the State. It should be now in the Luxembourg, 
awaiting its transportation to the Louvre ; and certainly if the direction 
of the Beaux-Arts, through respect for their rules, refuses to lend a 
picture, even not p!aced and catalogued, to our departmental exhibitions, 
it would not deliver one over to the hands of a speculator who would take 
it abroad and exhibit it for his own profit. Such a proceeding would 
be still less possible in the case of Ary Scheffer’s picture, whose great 
dimensions would not permit it to be shut up in a case such as would be 
convenient for travelling. At any rate, its destruction would be soon 
complete. For these reasons we are persuaded that our correspondent is 
in error, and that the English public is being victimised.” 

According to a foreign correspondent, on Monday, the 27th ult., the 
Governor of Venice, accompanied by Baron Piato, secretary to the 
Luogotenenza, visited the I. R. Accademia di Belle Arti, in order to inspect 
the painting of Apollo and Marsyas (said to be by Raphael) on exhibition 
there, side by side with the original drawing for it belonging to the 
Accademia. His Excellency spent a considerable time in admiring this 
famous masterpiece, and in comparing the two works. Before leaving 
his Excellency added his signature to Mr. Morris Moore’s extensive 
collection of conspicuous persons who have visited the picture. It is said 
that in order to pay every possible honour to so great a work of art, and 
to diminish risk of damage to it, the Government of Vienna has forwarded 
a dispatch to Venice, ordaining that Mr. Morris Moore’s baggage be 
exempted from search by the custom-house officials on his leaving the 
latter city. The artists and lovers of art in Venice are said to express 
themselves in favour of the authenticity and beauty of this work. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 

“FY URLINE” IMPROVES UPON ACQUAINTANCE. We 

_4 might expunge here and there an exceptional passage, but, upon 
the whole, the opera will be found to have the elements of long life in 
it. During the past week Covent Garden has had an abundant supply 
of visitors, Her Majesty, Prince Albert, Prince Arthur, and suite, 
were present on Tuesday. Nearly every piece of music to which we 
referred in our last number as likely to become very popular is received 
nightly with an enthusiasm as genuine as it is well deserved. In the 
grand scena (Scene 2, Act 3) Miss Louisa Pyne is invariably called upon 
to repeat the preghiera, “UO thou to whom this heart ne’er yet,” the 
singing of which is instinct with good taste and devotional feeling. 
Mr. Santley’s aria, ‘The nectar cup,” and the troubadour song 
assigned to Miss Pilling, are now sung twice through as a matter of 
course. In the romanza for Rudolph, ‘Our barque in moonlight 
beaming,” Mr. Harrison displays a large amount of dramatic feeling, 
which the more discriminating portion of the auditory are not slow to 
acknowledge at fitting times. ‘ Lurline” is now seen to great advan- 
tage, as all the parties connected with it are thoroughly up in Mr. 
Wallace’s music and Mr. Fitzball’s story. 

If a foreigner would rightly estimate the progress of the English 
nation in classical music, we would point out to him the quartet and 
quintet parties, public and private, now spreading themselves over 
the country; the societies which meet for the orchestral practice of 
Haydn, Mozart, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, &c. ; the plano- 
forte svirces at the mansions of the wealthy and at popular institu- 
tions; the Sacred Harmonic and other choral and instrumental bodies, 
whose motto is ‘‘ onward.” All of these feel, as by a general and 
irresistible intuition, that an earnestness of spirit is coming over the 
age. How vast is the leap already made from the commencement to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Musie now listened to with 
evident enjoyment would have been received with cold indifference by 
nine-tenths of the dilettanti even in the days of “the first gentleman 
in Europe.” ‘This progress is, in a great measure, owing to amateur 
societies, composed of energetic individuals who love music as an art, 
and cultivate it for the pleasure it is capable of affording. Among 
this band of pioneers the Amateur Musical Society holds an enviable 
position. Its growth has been steady, and by continual conflicts 
with difficulties many of them have been brought into subjection. 
Another concert was given on Monday, at the Hanover-square Rooms, 
when the following pieces were performed : 





; Part I. 

Overture and Introduction ... (William Tell) .........ccccsescsseeees Rossini. 
Choral Fantasia .......00...ccovse ag eae Beethoven. 

Angelina. 
Part IT. 
Overture .....c0008 eeeceeececeseeseeees (Cheval de Bronze) «ecco Auber. 
" i When the shades of eve") Leslie 

art S iF sudadnessacdaunedinnanaiines 4 mach -ap 19 > er ne ee 

I wap ongs (‘Love's heigh ho! ) Walter C. Macfarren. 
Pilgrim’s March from the Italian Symphony.........ces.sesesesseeeeee Mendelssohn. 
Overture and Finale to the first act of ** Kuryanthe ’’............00 Weber. 


Conductor—Mr. Henry Lestie. 
It must be confessed that the band in the opening overture exhibited 
uncommon zeal to make themselves heard. The power of brass and 
parchment was sufficient to lay the walls of another Jericho flat; and 
when atemporary luil occurred, the oboes manifested a strong tendency 
to waver from the path of true intonation. The Choral Fantasia, the 
first favourite in the programme, is one of Beethoven’s most poetical 
compositions. Departing entirely from the symphonic form, it is a 
fantasia in the strictest sense of the term, and may be pronounced 
without hesitation the finest ever submitted to the world. Beethoven 
was once asked to write a commentary on some of his works, to which 
he surlily replied that they would explain themselves. Against this, 
however, powerful arguments may be brought to bear. The idea 
intended to be illustrated by the Choral Fantasia is that of a lady 








extemporising on the pianoforte in the presence of a numerous 
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company, who, at first inattentive, are gradually attracted to the 
instrument. Enchanted with the performance, they take up 
simultaneously one of the melodies she has improvised, and sing 
cnthadadiledliy the praises of music. Angelina, to whom the 
pianoforte was entrusted, entered fully into the poetical meaning 
of the composer. To say that she performed Beethoven correctly 
would certainly be a bestowal of just praise; but this would but 
inadequately describe her natural powers. She possesses something 
that no amount of study can confer, namely, an innate sense of the 
beautiful; her tones are instinct with sentiment and passion ; and, 
although she may class herself among “‘ amateurs,” she is fully entitled 
to take rank with the eminents of the day. The audience were not 
slow to appreciate the beauties of the fantasia, or the exquisite 
manner in which the part assigned to the fair artist was interpreted. 
Auber appeared to suit the members one and all, and they played 
him with an ease that betokened an intimate acquaintance. As 
auditors are accustomed to judge of a work by the manner in which 
it is performed, every player ought to make it his duty not to satisfy 
himself with the experience of the mere phrases. An ode recited 
from Milton or a play from Shakespeare by the most ordinary elocu- 
tionist would get something beyond this, and yet neither demand 
more nicety or exquisiteness in denoting the shades of enunciation 
that are required to give a just expression to such a movement as the 
Andante in D minor, entitled, without warranty, the ‘ Pilgrims’ 
March,” a lovely old-fashioned plaint, distinguished by its refinement, 
elegance, and simplicity of character. Mr. Leslie’s part-song gained 
a well-merited encore; while the impetuous music of ‘‘ Euryanthe,” 
as set forth above, received the most marked attention, scarcely any 
portion of the audience being disturbed until the sounds of the final 
chord had fairly died away. 

Mendelssohn's operetta ‘‘ The Son and Stranger” performed on the 
3rd inst. at the Crystal Palace, answered in one sense the expectations 
of the promoters. Curiosity was aroused. The great composer's 
oratorios, orchestral works, and songs are known all the world over; 
his lyrical fragments not so. For some reason he shunned the 
theatre, although he has given to all posterities music for ‘“‘ The Mid- 
summer Night's Dream” poetical as the drama itself, and quite as charac- 
teristic. No one would think of testing the reputation of Mendelssohn 
by “The Son and Stranger,” which was composed strictly for private 
purposes, for one of those family occasions which are regarded as 
sacred amongst the Germans. The music reveals its author. It 
has great originality and expression, not so much of a passionate as of 
an affectionate kind, portraying the simple emotions with that purity 
and singleness of utterance which distinguish the German school, 
It is hardly possible that Mendelssohn could have pat his thoughts 
into form without giving strong proofs of his genius, and hence we 
find passages of singular beauty distributed through the work; but 
the extreme simplicity hardly fits it for any other representation than 
that for which it was originally designed. All the parties 
concerned made praiseworthy efforts; but neither the bravura of the 
Pedlar Kanz (Mr. Weiss), the lament of Ursula (Miss Fanny Huddart), 
nor the gladsome trillings of Lisbeth (Madame Weiss), succeeded in 
moving the roomfull of listeners to laughter, tears, or exultation. A 
song of Mr. Hullah’s, ‘ Three fishers went sailing,” sung by Miss 
Huddart, raised such a storm of applause, that a second singing was 
necessary to allay it. More than three thousand persons availed 
themselves of the opportunity for hearing ‘‘ The Son and Stranger,” 
but from the apathy with which it was received, it is not likely to be 
repeated for a very long time to come. 

On the last Beethoven night St James’s Hall presented, as usual, 
a very gay and animated appearance, This might have been antici- 
pated, as the programme issued was in a double sense attractive. 
Mile. Parepa, Mr. Sims Reeves, Miss Arabella Goddard, and an in- 
creased band of instrumentalists, gave an imposing aspect to the 
affair. The vocal portion of the entertainment was drawn from 
Schubert, Mozart, Purcell, Spohr, &c.—names sufficient to warrant 
high praise in reference to merit. A posthumous quartet in F major 
brought the executive powers of Herr Becker, Herr Ries, 
Mr. Doyle, and Sig. Piatti, into full play. A  septet in 
E flat (op. 20), for violin, alto, clarionet, horn, bassoon, 
violoncello, and contrabasso, was a novelty at the Monday Popular 
Concerts. To give due effect to it, artistes of unquestioned ability 
are indispensable, and accordingly Messrs. Lazarus, Harper, Chisolm, 
and Severn were pressed into service. If there be one musical com- 
position, for any given number of instruments, abounding more in 
melodic creations, or if there be one production in the musical art 
arranged and played in various forms more frequently than any other 
in every country where music is cultivated, that one is the septet in E 
flat. Though written early in life, we can scarcely call to mind any- 
thing bearing the name of Beethoven that is more prolific in ideas, 
and none more tersely constructed in part writing. With such a band 
of executants it is needless to dwell on the nature of treatment. A 
sonata, ‘* Appassionata, in F minor” (op. 57), for pianoforte, is consi- 
dered to be one of the most elaborate, poetical, and profound compo- 
sitions for this instrument that ever proceeded from the “poet of 
sound,” Miss Arabella Goddard’s reading of Beethoven is so well 
known, both from report and actual contact, that a line is not needed 
beyond a mere statement of the piece selected. From the decided 
success attending the previous concert of ‘ Italian Masters,” a repe- 
tition is decided upon for Monday next. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society tempted the public to Exeter Hall 





on Friday, the 2nd inst., with “ Judas Maccabeus,” Every portion 
of the building had an occupant before the orchestral tunings were 
completed. Mlle. Parepa, Miss Laura Baxter, and Miss Banks, 
with Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Weiss, as chiefs, acquitted themselves 
in a highly satisfactory manner. The music of Handel, though of a 
very different character to that in which Mlle. Parepa has hitherto 
appeared, received the most respectful treatment. There is now a 
glorious prospect for a prima donna in the walks of the sacred drama, 
and we see no obstacle in the way to Mlle. Parepa’s pre-eminence, 
provided she takes the trouble to study carefully the great master 
under some one who thoroughly understands him. 

The London Glee and Madrigal Union keep the interest in their 
performances from flagging by a wise admixture of choice well-known 
pieces with others that, from their intrinsic merit, deserve, on the 
part of the public, a better acquaintance. 





“= last night of this present season of the Royal English Opera, which 
has in every respect so successfully exhibited the managerial skill and 
tact of Mr. Harrison and Miss Pyne, is fixed for Saturday, March 17, 
when the entertainment will be for the benefit of Mr. Harrison. The 
particulars of the performance are not yet before the public, but there can 
be no doubt that the opportunity will be accepted as one in which may 
be fitly exhibited the popular appreciation of an enterprise the necessity 
and advantages of which we have so long advocated, and which has 
hitherto been conducted in so admirably liberal and artistic a spirit. 

Miss Amy ‘Sedgwick gave a dramatic reading last Tuesday evening 
before the members of the St. John’s Wood Literary and Scientific Society. 
The selection consisted of the trial scene from the “‘ Merchant of Venice;” 
extracts from “Hamlet” and the “School for Scandal;” Campbell’s 
“ Lochiel ;” the well-known ballad of “‘ The Irish Emigrant ;” and a few 
scraps from “ Pickwick.” 

Astley’s Amphitheatre will be reopened on Easter Monday, under the 
management of Mr. Batty, who rebuilt the theatre after it was burnt 
down under the management of the late Mr. Ducrow, and conducted it so 
successfully for so many years, until Mr. Wm. Cook became the lessee. 
The theatre is undergoing a thorough renovation, and will be lighted by a 
new and elegant chandelier, manufactured by Messrs. Defries and Son. 
Several important engagements, equestrian and dramatic, have already 
been made, and the stage management will be confined to Mr. Wm. West, 
whose long experience fully qualifies him for the direction of the 
spectacles. 

Events of importance are not unfrequently traced to some apparently 
trifling cause. The non-acceptance of a few competent amateurs to take 
part in the great Handel Commemoration generated an idea in the minds 
of the rejected that the time was ripe for separate action, and that, with 
good management, the musical atoms scattered over a broad county, or 
confined in more narrow limits, might be gathered into a homogeneous 
whole, and rendered capable of performing satisfactorily music scarcely 
possible to be done but by some system of centralisation. In crowded 
cities remote from the metropolis, some of the best choral bodies exist of 
which England can boast; but in thinly-populated districts the experiment 
has to betried. The yet unripened idea is about to assume shape in Berk- 
shire—acounty, though not without musical notabilities, hither toslow in the 
way of advancement. ‘The drill sergeant is actively at work, and a 
public muster is announced to take place at Reading, in Easter week, of re- 
puted vocal and instrumental amateurs in the shire to the number of nearly 
four hundred. This isa much grander beginning than the Sacred Harmonic 
Society’s records can open up, or Mr. Surman tell of; and we see no reason 
why the young recruits of Berkshire should not attain to eminence as 
well as Middlesex, Lancashire, and the great well-skilled northern armies, 
Perseverance on a right system must eventually gain the desired object. 
There is no royal road to learning. It is proposed to give a grand morn- 
ing and evening performance of Handel’s “ Messiah,” the proceeds to be 
applied to the Reading Dispensary. The most prominent movers of the 
scheme are Charles Venables, jun., Esq., and the Hon. Seymour Egerton; 
the former assumes the ddton, and the latter, armed with a bow, intends 
to head the violin forces. 

The Irish papers deny that Mdlle. Piccolomini has been married since 
her arrival in Dublin. 

Mme. Taglioni lately sent her portrait to Mme. Emma-Livry, her 
pupil, with this inscription below : “ Faites-moi oublier, et ne m’oubliez 
pas.—TAGLionI.” 

A ballet dancer at the Opera of Berlin lost her life three days since, 
owing to her clothes catching fire at the foot-lights. Though there was 
plenty of assistance at hand, she was so dreadfully burnt that she died 
next day. 

The Princess of Prussia, wishing to testify her gratitude to M. Meyer- 
beer, the composer, has presented him with a magnificent baton of 
leader of an orchestra. 

The Era announces an attempt on the part of M. Jullien to commit 
suicide in Paris last week by stabbing. He was making arrangements 
for some grand performances of sacred music, &c., which were to have 
commenced on the 8th inst. by a performance of Handel’s “ Messiah.” 
Several English artistes were engaged for the occasion. The concerts 
have since been postponed, M. Jullien having been placed under restraint. 

The Mémorial d’Amiens gives an account of a riotous manifestation 
which took place at the theatre in that city three evenings ago. The 
pieces for the evening were the five-act drama of ‘‘ Paul le Corsaire” and 
the opera of “ Lucie de Lammermoor.” At the last scene of the fourth 
act of the former, Mme. Gautrot, who played the part of the young girl, 
and who had been in the preceding acts loudly applauded, was the object 
of some disapprobation, but which merely consisted of some ironical 
laughter. In the following act she was received by some louder marks of 
blame, which so irritated her that she came forward to the footlights, 
made a curtsey, and walked off the stage. The audience were for a 
moment silent after this act of impropriety, but afterwards raised a 
general hiss. The curtain was dropped, and the commissary of police 
announced from a side box that the drama would not be continued, but 
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that the opera would be performed. ‘This declaration did not satisfy the 
audience, who raised loud clamours, which increased when the orchestra 
commenced the overture of the opera. At length the commissary came 
forward, and said he should immediately proceed to make an inquiry, and 
that the guilty party or parties should be punished, whatever might be 
their rank or station ; as it was not just that the whole audience should 
be deprived of their evening’s amusement by the tumult of a few, and 
that, therefore, he must recommend his hearers to be quiet. These 
remarks put an end to the disturbance, and the opera proceeded without 
further interruption. 
CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mos. ......Sig. Marras’ first Apres-Midi Musicale. 3. 


Monday Pepular Concert, St. James's Hall. 8. 
WED.......Quintet Union. Second Concert, St. Martin's Hall. 8 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


OCIETY OF ARTS.—Wednesday, March 7; J. Bennett Lawes, Esq., 
F.R.S., in the chair. The paper read was “ On the Application of Town 
Sewage to a large Agricultural Area, comparing its Strength and Dilution 
with the ordinary Farm Manurial Resources; with Considerations of its 
Effects on Farm Profits,” by Mr. Alderman Mechi. This question was so 
important in a national point of view, that the author said he ventured 
again to call attention to the subject. His principal object in doing so 
was to rebut certain objections raised, and to dispel erroneous opinions 
that existed on this subject. It had been objected that sewage was too 
much diluted to be beneficial to agriculture, except in enormous quanti- 
ties. ‘This objection Mr. Mechi proceeded to answer in considerable de- 
tail. The manure produced by the live stock on a farm might be taken 
(reducing all animals to sheep for the sake of calculation) at something 
less than the manure of two sheep per acre. The average rainfall showed 
that the produce of each sheep was diluted with about 1300 tons of water, 
while the manure produced by each resident in towns only received about 
80 tons of water. The conclusion drawn by the author was, that the 
sewage was in reality sixteen times less diluted, and consequently 
sixteen times stronger than that on which the farmers of England usually 
depended for the production of their crops. So that, in fact, an annual 
application of 160 tons of town sewage per acre would equal the annual 
manuring which the farms now received. The next question discussed 
was the effect that town sewage had in increasing the fertility of the land, 
and upon this point Mr. Mechi quoted the opinions of various authorities, 
tending to show how much benefit the land thus derived. He proceeded 
to point out the best means of distributing this manure over the land, for 
which purpose he thought the bituminised paper pipes lately introduced 
were likely to be very useful. ‘The steam pumps, now so much used for 
drainage, might be made available for this purpose also. Having gone 
into the question of the expense to be incurred in carrying out these 
operations, the author proceeded to give a brief outline of the principal 
arrangements on his own farm which he thought rendered it profitable, 
and concluded by giving an estimate of the increased produce which the 
land throughout the kingdom might be made to yield, if the improve- 
ments which le had carried into effect were generally adopted. 

Roya Ixstirution.—Monday, March 5th; William Pole, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S., Treas. and V.-P., in the chair—Thomas Farmer Baily, George 
Francis Brown, Joseph Brown, Stephen Busk, Charles William Franks, 
John Peter Gassiot, jun., Thomas Greg, ‘Thomas John Kent, Robert 
Morant, John Charles Salt, Edward Woods, Esqs., and Rev. George God- 
win Pownall Glossop, A.M., were duly e/ected members; and Mr. Arthur 
Puller, John Morgan, and William Salmon, were admitted members. The 
secretary announced that the following arrangements had been made for 
the lectures after Easter : Seven lectures ‘On the Structure, Habits, and 
Affinities of Herbivorous Mammalia, with especial reference to certain 
Species now living in the Zoological Society’s Gardens, Regent’s-park,” 
by 'T. Spencer Cobbold, M.D., F.L.S. ; Eight lectures “On some Recent 
Researches in Physical Geography and Geology,” by David T. Ansted, 
Eaq., M.A., F.R.S.; Eight lectures “On some Results of the Association 
ot Heat with Chemical Force, Practically Applied,” by F. A. Abel, Esq., 
Director of the War Department, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 

Zoo.ocicaL Socrety.—28th February; John Gould, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair. Dr. Crisp read a paper on the causes of death of animals which 
have died in the Society’s gardens during several years, asdeduced from post- 
mortem examinations made by himself, accompanied by tabulated series 
of the results. Mr. Sclater pointed out the differences between the Punjab 
sheep living in the Society’s gardens (Ovis cycloceros of Hutton), of the 
Sulimani range of hills, and the Shapoo of Ladakh, which he regarded as 
the true Ovis vignii. These observations were illustrated by the exhibi- 
tion of a numerous series of the heads and horns of the four known species 
of wild sheep of Northern India. Mr. Bartlett read some notes on the 
breeding of bears in the Society’s menagerie. The Secretary exhibited, on 
the part of Mr. Alfred Newton, a specimen of Hirundo bicolor of North 
America, shot in England, from the collection of the late J. Wolley, jun., 
Esq. Dr. Giinther communicated a paper entitled “‘ Contributions to the 
Knowledge of the Himalayan Reptiles,” founded principally on the large 
collection of reptiles made by the Brothers Schlagintweit during their 
travels. Among them were several interesting forms, some of which were 
new to science. Dr. Giinther distinguished three several zones of altitude 
for the division of the Himalayas according to their reptilian fauna—each 
of which contained characteric species. Dr. Gray communicated the 
characters of a new form of snakes of the family Boide, proposed to be 
called Chrysenis Batesii, after Mr. Bates, its discoverer, from the Upper 
Amazon. Papers were also read by Mr. W. H. Pease, on 43 new species 
of shells from the Sandwich Islands; and by Dr. Pfeiffer, on new land 
shells in the Cumingian Collection. 

Instirute or AcTUARIES.—27th February. H. W. Porter, Esq., 
B.A., continued the reading of his paper “On some Considerations sug- 
gested by the Reports of the Registrar-General, being an inquiry into the 
question as to how far the inordinate mortality exhibited by these reports 
is controllable by human agency.” ‘The author commenced the second 
portion of the subject under consideration by entering very minutely into 














the question of the injurious effect of the inhalation of dust upon the 
health of millers, stonemasons, and persons engaged in working in metals, 
the last class particularly; and mentioned that it had been shown that in 
Sheffield, in which town nearly half the population are engaged in the 
manufacture of metals, the death-rate for pulmonary affections per 
100,000 was as high as 839, while for England and Wales it was 569 only. 
In connection with this subject he entered into an inquiry as to how far 
the action of the cilia on the mucous membrane of the larynx, 
trachea, bronchial tubes, and air-cells of the lungs of vertebrata, has the 
power to prevent the inhalation of foreign particles, or rather to eject 
them after they have effected an entrance by the mouth, and explained 
that some popular errors appeared to prevail on this subject. 
He then went on to show, by statistics bearing on the question, 
how much we had it in our power by the application of proper 
means to diminish, to a considerable extent at least, the high mor- 
tality from pulmonary diseases which the reports of the Registrar- 
General clearly show to prevail in this country. After entering upon the 
subject of the high mortality from phthisis in the British army, and 
touching upon some of the causes tending to produce it, Mr. Porter went 
on to consider the question of the hereditary transmission of pbthisis, 
supporting his statements from the Hospital for Consumption at Bromp- 
ton. Some curivus illustrations were adduced from the experience of 
breeders of animals. It was shown that there was abundant evidence to 
prove that, in the case of horses, mules, sheep, pigs, and fowls, the female 
retains traces of the influence of a prior impregnation, and transmits 
the same toa second, third, and fourth progeny. One case was men- 
tioned in which a quagga, in the possession of Lord Morton, was allowed 
to breed with a thorough-bred chesnut mare. The produce was a quagga 
mule, having the stripes, and in many respects the characteristics, of the 
male parent. ‘The next season the same mare was allowed to breed with 
a black Arab horse, and the result was, to the astonishment of the owner, 
a foal bearing strongly the marks of the quagga; and this effect con- 
tinued to be visible through three successive foals produced by horses. It 
was also shown that a prior impregnation need not necessarily have re- 
sulted in the production of progeny in order that evidence of it might 
be transmitted to a subsequent generation. Arguing from the analogy 
of animals, the author considered that the desirableness of marriage 
with a widow whose husband had died of phthisis or other here- 
ditary disease might perhaps be questioned, whether, from the above 
consideration, she had borne children to her first husband or not; 
of course, if she had, and phthisis had shown itself in them, the 
case would be stronger. The author was of opinion that it is possible 
in this way to account for some of those sad and inscrutable cases which 
we find happen occasionally, in which phthisis comes on suddenly and 
unexpectedly, without our being able to trace either any hereditary ten- 
dency to the disease, or to find any reason to account satisfactorily for the 
origin of the affliction. The mortality from fever was next considered, 
and evidence brought forward to show that we hold in our own hands the 
means of checking toa very great extent, by due attention to sanitary 
matters, the loss of life from this cause. ‘The excess in the returns of 
deaths from small-pox was then adverted to, and an opinion expressed 
that, from the fluctuating nature of the returns under that head, the 
disease might be an epidemic merely, and that the alarm is unnecessary 
which has been created on the subject of the inefficiency of vaccination 
by the statements that have lately been put forward, which refer the cause 
to the fact that the vaccine matter, being weakened by transmission 
through numerous generations, required to be again supplied from the 
cow. The high mortality among the infant population was next pointed 
out, and it was stated that 103,227, or about 1 in 6, of the whole number 
of children born alive in England in the year 1857, and comprising nearly 
one-quarter of the whole number of deaths registered in the year, died 
before attaining the age of a twelvemonth. Deaths from accidental 
causes were then considered. It was stated to be worthy of record that, 
while the deaths from one class of diseases alone is shown to be upwards 
of half a quarter of a million, death from “old age” is, as Mr. Simon 
says, ina recent report to the Board of Health, “physiologically speaking,” 
the only normal death of man. It must be admitted, the author 
considered, from the facts he had brought forward, that an enormous 
unnecessary mortality takes place annually in this country. Without 
venturing himself to assess even an approximate number, be stated that 
the Registrar-General speaks of 100,000 deaths, in round numbers, as 
being of a preventible character. In the discussion which followed the 
reading of the paper Mr. Newbatt and the chairman took part; and, 
thanks having been voted to Mr. Porter, the meeting adjourned. 

Cuemicat.—Feb. 16; Professor Brodie, President, in the chair. Drs. 
E. Smith, F. Dupré, and E. Nicholson were elected Fellows. Dr. Guthrie 
read a paper “*On some Derivatives of the Olefines.” Dr. Odling, Hon. 
Sec., made a verbal communication “On the Direct Oxidation of Hydro- 
chloric into Hypo-chlorous Acid.” 





Prorrssor Owen’s Lectures.—In his fourth lecture, on Friday, the 
24th ult., Prof. Owen described the characteristics of some of the large 
mammalian quadrupeds, the fossil bones of which were discovered by 
Cuvier in what is called the Paris basin; but before doing so he drew a 
picture of the state of this part of the world at the period of the deposi- 
tion of the tertiary strata. What is now the valley of the Thames was 
at that time a large estuary, surrounded with high chalk cliffs, containing 
nodules of flints. The mud brought down by the then existing river 
from the interior, mingled with the flints washed out of the chalk, after a 
long succession of ages, formed the mass of clay, mingled with beds of 
sand and of gravel, whereon London now stands. The Paris basin, also 
surrounded with chalk hills, was filled about the same period, from the 
debris of the interior lands and mountains, which deposited strata that 
differ in character, though of the same age as the London clay. During 
the vast period of time occupied in the deposition of the tertiary strata, the 
temperature of the earth underwent great changes; being in the first 
portion of the period hotter than at present, and subsequently much 
colder. There is distinct evidence, also, that changes were taking place 
by elevations and depressions of the surface of the land; and about the be- 
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ginning of the period the granite peaks of the Alps first appeared above the 
level of the ocean. It was in the gypsum beds in the neighbourhood of Paris 
that Cuvier found the fossil bones of mammalian quadrupeds; and the first 
animal that he was enabled by his knowledge of comparative anatomy to put 
together from thebones brought tohim resembled the tapir of South America, 
though differing from it in several particulars, so as to prove it to be a dis- 
tinct and an extinct species. When noticing the distinctions of species, Pro- 
fessor Owen took occasion to remark on those specific differences between 
one species and another which serve to distinguish them from mere 
varieties of the same animal, evidently having in view, in this observa- 
tion, the recent work of Mr. Darwin on the subject. The form of the 
brain and the structure of the teeth constitute, Professor Owen observed, 
marked characteristics of species. Thus dogs, some of which present so 
great a variety in form that they might almost be supposed to be different 
animals, have nevertheless the same conformation of brain, however much 
the external shape of the skull may vary, and they have a similar dental 
structure. Professor Owen described with great minuteness the peculiar 
construction of the anatomy of the palaotherium (so-called from the 
vague and, as afterwards proved, very indiscriminate character of being 
an ancient animal), which combined the characters of the rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus, the horse, the pig, and the camel; and he pointed out the 
forms of the horns and teeth that marked its peculiar habits. The ano- 
plotherium, which was associated in the same deposit with the paleo- 
therium, is distinguished from it by the bones being more slenderly and 
gracefully formed, like those of an antelope, and peculiarly adapted to 
rapid motion. The absence of horns or of any defensive teeth in this 
animal caused Cuvier to give ita Greek name signifying its defenceless 
character. The description of these associated extinct herbivorous qua- 
drupeds, and of their habits of life, formed the main subjects of the 
lecture. 

Tue Prepictep Hic Tipes on THE 8TH AND 9TH.—The subjoined 
letter on this subject, from the hydrographer to the Admiralty, has been 
sent to the various dockmasters: “ Admiralty, March 1.—Sir,—As on 
the 8th and 9th inst, it is predicted that unusually high tides will occur, 
caused by the moon being in perigee, and the sun and moon near the 
equator, it is desirable that very careful observations should be made on 
those days on the times and height of high and low water. I have there- 
fore to request that you will be pleased to cause such observations to be 
made, and to transmit a copy of them, addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty. A note of the reading of the barometer and of the force and 
direction of the wind should accompany the record of the observations. A 
reference to the Admiralty tide tables will show the height of the tides 
that may be expected.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Joun Wasu- 
inGTON, Hydrographer.” These extraordinary high tides are due to the 
following astronomical causes, viz.: On the 7th, when it was full moon, 
the moon was in perigee, and near the equator; the sun also is approach- 
ing the line. All of these causes combined to attract the waters of the 
ocean, and raise them above their ordinary level. 

Dr. Livinasrone.—From the Zambesi expedition intelligence has beeu 
received by her Majesty’s steamer Lynx to a late date in December. Dr. 
Livingstone and his party were then at Kongone harbour on the Zambesi 
delta, and, with the aid of the engineers of the Lynz, were engaged in 
repairing their steam launch, the Ma Robert, the iron plates of which 
jhave now been worn to the thinness of a wafer. They had returned from 
a second expedition up the Shire, in which they penetrated far beyond 
Lake Shirwa to Lake Nyassa. The former they ascertained to be a sheet 
of water ninety miles in‘length ; while the latter is of still larger magni- 
tude, and one of the chain of lakes of which the discoveries of Captains 
Burton and Speke are the continuation northward. Dr. Livingstone 
speaks in glowing terms of the country which he traversed, and he 
has applied to the Church Missionary Society in London to exert them- 
selves for occupying it as a most inviting mission field. Mr. Baines, the 
artist of the expedition, has been compelled from failing health to come 
down in the Lynx to the Cape, but he purposes returning again to the 
Zambesi before long. Mr. Thornton, the geologist, had proceeded in July 
last to the interior, on an independent expedition of his own, in company 
with some Portuguese traders. And when the Lynz left the Kongone, Dr. 
Livingstone, with his brother, Dr. Kirk, and Mr. Rae were to return to 
Tete with the Ma Robert, and thence overland by foot on a visit to the 
Makololo country. This journey was expected to extend over a period of 
at least eight months. 

Dr. Livinastone’s Expeprtion.—The following very interesting 
communication has just been received by Mr. William Logan, of Glasgow, 
from |] r. Livingstone’s brother, Mr. Charles Livingstone :—‘ Kongone, 
Mouth of Z imbesi, Dec. 1, 1859.—My dea> Friend,—We have explored 
the river Shiré to its source in the great lake Nyassa. This river is about 
200 miles long, and has a deep channel for 112 miles from its mouth. A 
series of rapids then commence, extending about 30 miles, after which 
there is no other impediment to navigation to Lake Nyassa; and how 
far that extends to the north, we are as yet unable to say; natives in- 
formed us that it took three months to reach the head of the lake. The 
Shire flows through an exceedingly fertile valley, which is bounded by 
two ranges of lofty hills, and is from 10 to i2 miles wide at the lake, and 
irom 20 to 30 below the cataracts. East of the cataracts are the high- 
lands—a magnificent country, well watered and wooded, with a rich soil 
and pretty numerous population. From the large number of old grey- 
headed people we met, it would appear to be a fine healthy country, well 
adapted for European constitutions. The men are all armed with bows 
and arrows, or spears, yet they do not seem to be blood-thirsty. As a 
general thing they treated us with civility. As was natural, they were 
at first somewhat suspicious, but as soon as we told them what our object 
was, their suspicions vanished. One chief, however, said that parties had 
cone to them before with as fine a story as we had, and after a few days 
jumped up, seized a number of his people, and carried them off 
as slaves. We suspected that he himself had engaged in this business. 
The country is well adapted for cattle and sheep, yet the inhabitants 
possess only a few goats, and still fewer sheep. Besides various kinds of 
provisions, &c. they grow cotton largely. In the high lands and low lands, 
through 2} degrees of latitude, we met with cotton everywhere, and it 








may be as fine a cotton country for several degrees farther to the north 
than we were. We went no farther than the foot of Lake Nyassa. Some 
cotton patches covered three acres, though for the most part they did not 
exceed half an acre. Each family seems to have its own cotton plantation, 
which is carefully cultivated. They could raise almost any amount if 
they had a market for it. The cotton is of two kinds—the foreign and 
the native. The former is of good staple and quality ; the latter is short in 
the staple, and feels more like wool than cotton. The foreignis perennial, 
and requires planting only once in three years. It is burned down before 
the rains, and soon springs up again of its own accord. The native has 
to be planted every year in the highlands. The people prefer it, because, 
they say, it makes the stronger cloth. In well-nigh every village we saw 
men spinning cotton, while others were weaving it into strong cloth, in 
looms of a very simple construction. Both spinning and weaving are 
very tedious processes. They are all anxious to trade. The women were 
often up all night grinding theircorn to sell to us. One village we passed 
without halting. The inhabitants followed us, calling upon our guide to 
return with them to trade. As a last argument, they shouted, 
‘Are we to have it said that white people came to our country and 
we did not see them?’ ‘They are by no means teetotallers. Large 
quantities of beer are manufactured by them, and they are as fond of it 
as our countrymen are of whiskey. The chief of a village almost always 
presented us with a large pot of beer. We passed a village one day, and 
saw a large party of men sitting smoking in the public square, who did not 
seem at all communicative. After resting a little under a tree, a short 
distance from them, they sent us a calabash of beer, to see if we were 
friends, which was to be manifested by our partaking of it. We saw 
many partially intoxicated people, tipsy chiefs, and even members of the 
learned professions, get ‘a little elevated at times.’ A native doctor, with 
his cupping-horn hanging round his neck, who had evidently been making 
some deep potations, came out and scolded us severely: ‘Is this the way 
to enter a man’s village, without sending him word that you were 
coming?’ Entering a hut, he came out staggering under a large pot of 
beer, which he presented to us. Perhaps his patients only pay him with 
beer. I wish we had a few hundred good, industrious Scotch families on 
these fertile highlands. Instead of, as at home, toiling for a bare subsis- 
tence, here they could cultivate largely sugar and cotton, &c., benefit the 
natives by their example, and furnish materials for our manufactures at 
home. We havea healthy country, and, with the exception of thirty 
miles, over which a road can be constructed, water communication all the 
way to England. The natives are industrious, and somewhat ingenious. 
They have better houses and implements than any on the Zambesi. They 
would not, I think, molest emigrants. With good missionaries the most 
happy results might be anticipated.—Yours, with much esteem, CHARLES 
LIVINGSTONE.” 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. ......London Institution. 7. Dr. F. W. Pavy, “ On Experimental Physiology,” 

Geographical. 8}. 1. Mr. J. Macdougall Stuart, “South Australia; Exploring 
Expedition into the Interior of the Continent,” 2. Sir G. F. Bowen, “ Disco- 
very of a New Harbour on the N.E. Coast of Australia.”’ 

Medical. 8}. Mr. Henry Lec, “On the Radical Cure of Varicocele by Subcuta- 
neous Section.” 

TUES,......Royal Institution. 3. Professor Owen“ On Fossil Reptiles.” 

Syro-Egyptian. 7}. Mr. R. C. Marsdem. “ Hieroglyphic names of the Kings of Egypt, 
from Menes to Amasis.”’ 

Civil Engineers. 8. Continued discussion upon Mr. Longridge’s Paper, “ On the 
Construction of Artillery and other Vessels to resist great internal pressure.” 

Medical and Chirurgical. 84. 

Zoological, 9. 

Worp.......London Institution. 7 Dr. Spencer Cobbold, “On the Structure and Habits of 
the Mammalia.” 

Society of Arts. 8 Mr. John Bell, “ On the Art-Treatment of Granitic Surfaces.” 
Geological. 8 1. Mr. J. W. Kirkby, “On the Occurrence of Lingula Credneri 
in the Coal Measures of Durham.” 2. Mr. C. H. G. Thost, “On the Rocks and 
Minerals on the Property of the Marquis of Breadalbane in Perthshire and 
Argvllshire.” 

Graphic. 8. 

Microscopical. 8. ” 

Archeological Association. 8}. 

Tours. ...Statistical. 3. Anniversary. 

RoyalInstitution. 3. Professor Tyndall, “On Light.” 

Royal Society Club. 6. 

Antiquaries. 8 

Linnean. 8 

Ch cal. 8 

Roval. 834 

FRI..000.... United rvice Institution. 8 Captain Blakely, “The Advance in Military 
Science, as exhibited by the late War in Italy” 

London Institution. 7. Mr. Thomas A. Malone, “On Certain Principles of Ve- 
— and Animal Chemistry, and their Applicationto the Arts and Purposes 
rr Life.” 

Royal Institution. 8 Mr. Maxwell T. Masters, ‘‘ On the Relations between the 
Abnormal and Normal Formations in Plants.” 

Sat .....Asiatic, 2. 

Roval Institution. 3 Dr. Lankester, ‘* On the Relation of the Animal Kingdom to 

the Industry of Man.” 
















MISCELLANEA. 


HE Society for Promoting the Repeal of the Duty on Paper (the last of 
the taxes on knowledge) has opened a little museum in the House of 
Commons, with a view to illustrate the statements made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and Mr. C. D. Collet, the secretary of the afore- 
said society, has placed in the library of the House of Commons a glass 
case, for the more convenient inspection of members of Parliament, filled 
with specimens, arranged in lucid order, affording an optical and practical 
demonstration of the groundlessness of the assertion that paper can be 
made only from rags. 

Referring to the proposed disruption of the British Museum and the 
removal of part of the collections elsewhere, Mr. Gregory, a few evenings 
ago in the House of Commons, remarked that he hoped the Government 
would take some means of consulting the general feeling of the public, 
and also of scientific men, upon the subject. The proposed removal would 
be very unpopular with those who were in the habit of visiting 
those collections; and the dissatisfaction it would produce would not 
be lessened by the fact that the step had been decided upon, as he 
believed, by a mere majority of one—that bare majority having, moreover, 
only been obtained through the attendance of a number of er officio 
trustees, who were not usually present at the ordinary meetings of the 
board. There was obviously the greatest advantage in having the natural 
history collections under the same roof as the splendid library of reference 
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which the British Museum now boasted; but that advantage would be 
wholly sacrificed if the contemplated removal were persisted in. 

Lord Brougham has appointed Sir David Brewster Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Edinburgh. 

A contemporary states that a meeting of a few friends and admirers of 
the late Mr. Hallam was held lately at Mr. Murray’s, Albemarle-street, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne in the chair, when it was resolved, in considera- 
tion of Mr. Hallam’s eminent services to the historical literature of Eng- 
land, toraise a memorial to him. The names of the committee appointed 
to carry this work into effect, and a list of the subscribers, will be 
announced shortly. 

Members of Convocation of the University of Oxford are informed that, 
in addition to the valuable collection of Persian MSS. presented to the 
University by Mr. J. B. Elliott, of Patna, the same munificent person has 
lately given a cabinet of coins of various Oriental dynasties, together with 
some curious Oriental weapons; the latter are open for immediate inspec- 
tion at the Bodleian Library, and the former will be exhibited as soon as a 
catalogue of them has been made. 

It is announced that the Queen has been pleased to extend the title of 
Lord Brougham and Vaux, hitherto limited to the present peer, to his 
surviving brother, Mr. William Brougham (formerly M.P. for Southwark, 
and Master in Chancery), and to his male heirs. This is a most gracious 
act of the Sovereign, and will be appreciated by the public as a just 
tribute to the genius and public services of the veteran Henry Brougham, 
to whom this mode of perpetuating the honours which his great public 
services have so justly won has long been an object of ardent ambition. 

The “ Oxford Calendar ” for 1860 (recently published) shows an increase 
in the number of students, members of Convocation, and members on the 
books, which, following upon a considerable increase in 1859, is very 
satisfactory. The matriculations have advanced from 399 in 1859 to 419 
in 1860, an increase of 5 per cent. The Bachelors of Arts have risen 
from 277 to 300, an increase of 8 per cent., and the Regent Masters from 
234 to 258, an increase of 10 per cent. ‘The members of Convocation are 
now 3828 against 3659 in 1859, an advance of nearly 5 per cent.; and the 
members on the books are 9297 against 6194 in 1859, an advance of 1 per 
cent. 

On Wednesday the property so well known as the Royal Polytechnic 
Institution was offered to public auction, in the theatre of the institution, 
by Mr. G. Robinson, under the provisions of the Joint-Stock Companies 
Winding-up Act. The property comprises Nos. 309, Regent-street, and 
5, Cavendish-square, and the theatre, capable of accommodating upwards 
of 1200 persons, occupying an area of about 20,000 square feet; together 
with the plant, steam-engine, machinery, and effects belonging to the 
institution. The property was stated by the auctioneer to have cost the 
institution no less than 40,0007. Held for an unexpired term of fifty-one 
years, at an annual rent of 1000/., the house in Cavendish-square being 
sublet at 5207. per annum. ‘The highest bid was that made by Mr. E. T. 
Smith, of Drury-lane Theatre, of 31002, which sum the auctioneer stated 
was under the reserved price fixed by the Court of Chancery, and the pro- 
perty was therefore not sold. 

On Saturday evening, the 3rd inst., the President of tie Royal Society 
gave his first soirée for the season at the rooms of the society in Bur- 
lington House. The attendance was numerous, and comprised most of 
the celebrities in science and literature now in town. As is usual upon 
these occasions, all the novelties in science and art that would be most 
likely to interest the company were collected together, and many inven- 
tiuns, some of which are doubtless destined to be permanently useful, 
were brought under the notice of judges well able to form an opinion 
upon their value. The collection of photographic and stereoscopic views 
was unusually large and excellent. Among the more useful inventions we 
noticed the machine for weaving by electricity invented by Mr. Bonelli ; 
Mr. H. Bradbury's engraving macines, which were exhibited in action; 
specimens of the newly invented process of photo-zincography, by Colonel 
James, director of the Ordnance survey ; models of Mr. Whitworth’s 
guns, and specimens of the actual shot used, explained by Mr. Whitworth; 
a very interesting series of portraits and relics of Dr. Priestley, including 
two of his electrial machines, exhibited by Mr. Bastock, the Rev. James 
Martineau, and Mr. Yates ; ‘Trevithick’s original locomotive engine, ex- 
hibited by Mr. Woodcroft ; curiosities from Japan, exhibited by Captain 
Osborn and Dr. M‘Gowan; model of an iron fortress, exhibited by Mr. 
Hall; and a very remarkable series of experiments, showing electric dis- 
charges in vacuo by the voltaic battery, by Mr. Gassiot. Among those 
present were, his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Lord Wrottesley, Sir R. Murchison, Sir J. Clarke, Sir James 
Ross, Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, Sir George Back, Sir C. Hamilton, Sir C. 
Pasley, Sir J. Rennie, Sir G. Clark, Master of the Mint, Sir H. Holland, 
General Sabine, Sir J. Burgoyne, Dr. Carpenter, Professor Stokes, Pro- 
fessor Owen, Mr. Wheatstone, Mr. Weld, Mr. Akermann, Mr. Reeve, the 
Rev. J. Martineau, Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Gould, Dr. Noad, 
Dr. Roget, Dr. Arnott, Mr. Faraday, Dr. Lankester, &c. 

A. correspondent of the Record contributes the following to the anec- 
dotes already in vogue respecting Thomas de Quincey :—“ Sir, in a recent 
leading article in your journal, you have ably pointed out the grievous 
defect in several of our most eminent literary men, lately deceased, of 
the Christian element in their distinguished writings. Amongst these 
was my late beloved schoolfellow Thomas de Quincey, or, as we more 
familiarly called him, Tom Quincey. I knew him well, both at school 
and college. Whilst I lament with you this Christian neutrality in his 
writings, I feel it my duty to rescue his memory from any approach to 
infidelity. His mother was a most excellent woman, the intimate friend 
of Hannah More. His sister was the first wife of the Rev. Philip 
Serle, son of that eminent Christian writer, Ambrose Serle. I can 
well remember a warm discussion with him at college, on the 
merits of Southey and Coleridge, in which I rashly charged 
him with some leaning towards deistical principles. He was 
so much affected that he burst into tears, took up his cap, and suddenly 
left the room. He never forgave that insinuation, and we ceased to cor- 
respond in after life. But a few months ago it occurred to me that 1 
would endeavour to renew our friendship, as we were both in our seventy- 














fifth year. My letter reached him just as he was dying, and it was 
thought best not to acquaint him with its contents, as he was already 
delirous. But his daughter, Mrs. Craig, wrote to me the day after his 
decease, giving a minute account of his last illness. In his wanderings 
he was frequently talking of little children, with an evident allusion to 
the children embraced by our Saviour. Very shortly before he died he 
complained that his feet were parched, and desired the clothes to be re- 
moved. Whilst examining his feet he said to his daughter, ‘You are 
looking at the feet which Christ has washed.’ I mention this anecdote to 
show that his dying thoughts, though delirious, were engaged on his 
Redeemer. There can be no higher evidence of the secret thoughts and 
instincts of the heart than that which involuntarily transpires through 
an expiring delirium.— I am, Sir, yours, most obediently, TH: AvuTuor 
OF THE ‘ CuristT1AN Cosmos.’” 

The Entomological Society of France, at a recent meeting, held at the 
Hotel de Ville, Paris, elected Mr. Westwood, Keeper of the Hope Col- 
lection in the University of Oxford, one of its four honorary members, in 
the room of the late Baron Humboldt. 

According to intelligence from Bogota, the Roman Catholic authorities 
there have been burning the Word of God in public. A Panama paper 
gives the following description of this priestly “revival,” adding a few 
remarks by way of comment: ‘‘ The Archbishop and his clergy attracted 
a crowd of the curious, who, instead of hanging their heads in shame, 
helped him to burn, in front of his palace, 800 volumes of books, which 
they said were prohibited, probably because they contained the truth. 
There were Bibles without notes, and there were translations from the 
original works of Gibbon and of Guizot, of Dumas and Sue, and we do 
not know what other authors. How anxious some folks are that we should 
return to the epoch of the ferocious Inquisition! It is a shame that such 
an outrage should occur among the people of this continent, and this 
when it is claimed that we are advancing in intelligence and civilisation. 
Superstition has reached a point here in certain circles humiliating to the 
country. We learn that these same clergy, with sticks in hand, stirred up 
the fire, and that a guard furnished by the authorities kept a space clear 
for their operations. To characterise acts like these, language is at fault.” 


COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 

HE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire whether it is in 
the power of Parliament to provide or recommend further facilities 

for promoting the health, recreation, and improvement of the people, by 
placing institutions supported by general taxation within the reach of the 
largest section of taxpayers, at hours on week days when, by the ordinary 
custom of trade, such persons are free from toil, have commenced their 
inquiries. he committee consists of the following members: Sir B. 
Bridges, Mr. Cave, Mr. Cowper, Mr. Du Pré, Mr. Gregson, Mr. Hanbury, 
Mr. Kinnaird, Lord R. Montagu, SirR. Peel, Mr. Roupell, Mr.S. Booth, Mr. 
Slaney, Mr. Tollemache, Mr. E. Yorke, and Sir J. Trelawny, who presides. 

Mr. Cole, Superintendent of the Department of Science and Art at the 
Kensington Museum, stated that the building had been most ‘extensively 
visited, and was a perfect success. ‘The museum was open every day. 
Three days, in the mornings, it was free to the public, and three days 
were reserved for study. Two evenings were free, and one was for 
study. The other three evenings it was closed. In 1857, from June 
to the end of the year, the number of morning visitors free was 
105,670, and the number of free evening visitors was 143,399. The 
total number during that period, including the student visitors, was 
258,291. In 1858 the total number was'456,288. In 1859 they amounted to 
475,365. The students all paid a small sum, according to the number of 
days they attended. ‘The public on these occasions paid 6d. each. The 
arrangement suited the convenience of all classes, many persons liking to 
visit the institution when it was quiet. On Monday nights the majority 
of the visitors consisted of working people. Their conduct was irre- 
proachable. During three years he had only heard of one person being 
excluded. Refreshment rooms had been provided, subject to certain 
regulations, and the result had been most satisfactory. During the last 
month the number of visitors had been 45,354 ; and to show how little 
they had indulged in liquor, he might mention that the consumption 
during that period had been only 20 bottles of gin, 5 bottles of brandy, 
6 quart bottles of ale and stout, 71 pints, 80 gallons of draught ale, and 
20 gallons of porter. ‘There was a large consumption of tea and coffee. 
In order to ascertain the distances from which visitors came a book was 
kept, and in September last 1530 persons put down their names and 
addresses. Of these 402 came from the provinces, 71 were foreigners, 
201 came more than six miles, 87 within six miles, 91 within five miles, 
205 within four miles, 203 within three miles, 156 within two miles, and 
114 within one mile ; so that a large majority came more than four miles. 
The museum during the three nights of the week was lit with gas; that 
mode of lighting did no injury to the pictures or works of art, and on the 
summer evenings gas had an excellent effect on the ventilation. The 
expense of lighting and extra attendance per night was from 12/. 5s. to 
12/, 10s. The museum might be opened on the other three nights of the 
week without any inconvenience. It might also be opened on Sundays, 
but if the convenience was to be limited to week-days, it conld only be 
extended to three more nights. A request had been made by the Rev. 
William Rogers, of Charterhouse-square, who had under his charge the 
large body of costermongers, that they might be admitted on Sundays, as 
he had already taken them to Hampton Court. The Kensington Museum 
was essentially a place which the public had provided for themselves. 
The collection of pictures included those given to the nation on certain 
conditions by Mr. Sheepshanks, and a large number were lent for exhibition 
by private individuals. Every endeavour was made to render the 
museum as attractive as possible, and to give every possible facility for 
the admission of the public. 

Professor Maurice, principal of the Working Man’s College, stated that 
the number of persons attending the college at present was about 500, and 
that the charge varied from 4s. to 5s. per term of eight weeks. ‘Tlie insti- 
tution was open from eight o'clock in the evening until ten, and he 
thought it would be of great advantage to them and to the public if the 
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British Museum, and the Museum in Jermyn-street, were open during the 
same hours. 

Mr. R. W. Wornum, keeper and secretary to the National Gallery, said 
the narrowness and space compared with the number of persons attending 
the gallery rendered the institution almost a nuisance, and the crowd 
was sometimes so great that it became necessary to close the outer gate. 
A proposition had been made to destroy the centre hall, to sink the 
floor, and construct a large gallery in place of the hall, which would 
give a space of 100 feet by 40—half as much more as the present space. 
‘he increase in the number of pictures had been enormous. When the 
gallery was opened in 1839, the number of pictures was 163. At present 
it was 323. The consequence of the increase was, that many of the 
pictures were comparatively out of sight. The estimate for the alteration 
suggested was 15,000/. He should say, in the abstract, that the National 
Gallery ouglit to be opened at night, but the space was not sufficient, and 
great inconvenience would be experienced by the visitors from overcrowd- 
ing. A great desire existed to see the pictures, and a limitation of the 
number of persons admitted would not be satisfactory. The gallery ought 
to be ten times its present size. He did not think the pictures would be 
injured by gas. If the gallery was sufficiently large he should recommend 
its being opened in the evenings, but did not think such a proceeding would 
be judicious considering the present limited space. 

Several other witnesses were examined for the purpose of showing the 
desire of the working classes, and the benefit which would result to them 
from the more free use of our public institutions, particularly in the 
evenings and on Saturday afternoons. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HYPNOTISM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

{IR,—In the Critic for Jan. 31, 1860, you recorded the results of expe- 
\O riments to produce hypnotic anzsthesia in Paris by the adoption of the 
processes which I had indicated for that purpose in my work on hypnotism, 
or nervous sleep, which was published in 1843. The result of the trials 
referred to was completely successful, the patient having remained quite 
unconscious of pain during the performance of an operation which would 
otherwise, in such a subject, have been attended with intense pain. 

I think great praise is due to M. Azam and M. Broca for the zeal and 
success with which they have demonstrated my views on hypnotism. 
Their marked success proves that they had not only carefully studied my 
views theoretically, but also that they were naturally gifted with much 
experimental tact, and a proper sense of the necessity of complying 
strictly with my recorded formule in all their details, otherwise they 
would not have been able so promptly to prove, as they have done, that 
most of my assertions were correct. Great praise is also due to M. Vel- 
peau for his liberality in bringing the subject under the notice of the 
French Institute, by reading a paper to that learned society recording the 
results of M.Azam’s and M. Broca’s experiments on that subject in Paris. 
It is particularly gratifying to me to hear that four committees of that 
learned body have been thus induced to undertake the investigation of 
the whole subject, as truth and practical utility alone are the objects I 
seek after; and I doubt not but that learned body will give an intelligent 
and just decision according to the evidence which is brought before them. 
Iu order to aid them in this respect, as I have no wish to conceal anything 
I have written on the subject, I have transmitted a copy of most of my 
publications to M. Velpeau for presentation to the Institute; and I feel 
assured tliat, if my recorded results of certain modes of experimenting are 
strictly followed out by those who have acquired the requisite dexterity 
of manipulating, they may readily prove most of my assertions to have 
been rigorously exact, as M. Azam did. Some of the phenomena, how- 
ever, require very nice management to demonstrate them satisfactorily to 
those who have not previously been familiar with such inquiries, as dif- 
ferent phenomena are developed at different stages, and one merges so into 
the other, that those who do not clearly comprehend this are very liable 
to think they discover discrepancies which arise entirely from their im- 
perfect knowledge of the subject. 

According to my experience, although it is an undoubted fact that some 
patients can,evenin this country, be reduced to such a deep state of hypno- 
tism as to enable them to undergosevere surgical operations entirely without 
pain, I do not expect that hypnotism will ever become so generally 
available for such purposes in European constitutions as chloroform. 
This has been my recorded opinion, in several of my works, for the last 
seventeen years, and such seems to have been the experience of its powers 
for such purposes in Paris—in some patients the anxsthesia having been 
quite complete, but in the majority not so. For curative purposes, how- 
ever, for curing various disorders little amenable to ordinary medical 
treatment, hypnotism is far more valuable, when skilfully applied in 
suitable cases, as my almost daily experience of it during the last eighteen 
years has proved beyond all manner of doubt. Still I do not pretend to 
recommend it as a panacea, or universal remedy. Indeed, I believe in 
no universal remedy whatever. 

I observe a paragraph in the Critic for the 25th February, p. 245, 
alleging, according to some observations of M. Guerry at the French 
Institute, that hypnotism was no new affair, but that it was known to 
Father Kircher, and described in his “ Ars Magna” published in 1646, in 
which “he descibes various experiments on a fowl. He terms the phe- 
nomena actinobolism, or irradiation. Daniel Swinter also,” you add, “ in 
1636, recounts similar experiments.” Now, I will venture to say that the 
*actinobolism or irradiation” of Father Kircher might as well, or even 
with more propriety, be adduced in proof that he knew and anticipated 
the actinism of Hunt of the nineteenth century, as that his experiments 
and those of Daniel Swinter with fowls anticipated my experiments and 
theory of hypnotism. Their experiments on fowls were much more calcu- 
lated to act as rivals to the magnetic or irradiation theory of mesmerism, 
than of the subjective theory of hypnotism. I was told about these 
experiments with fowls some time after I had promulgated my 
hypnotic theory and hypnotic processes. The success of the experi- 





ments on fowls was alleged to depend upon some mysterious influ- 
ence resulting from beginning the chalk line beyond the tail of the 
animal, then drawing it along the back, neck, head, and beak of the ani- 
mal, and then prolonging the chalk line a considerable way beyond the bill, 
in a straight line. Before ever having tried a single experiment with a 
fowl], I predicted that there was no need for the chalk to be carried beyond 
the tail, or over that and the body, and that the chalk line drawn from the 
bill of the bird only would be equally efficient, so as to be an object for 
the bird to gaze at and concentrate its attention upon, asa human subject 
did in order to become hypnotised by gazing at any inanimate object ; 
and I further alleged that there was no mystical agency of external com- 
munication in this experiment with the fowl more than in hypnotising 
human beings by my usual processes. My very first experiments proved 
that my conjecture was correct ; and even when the fowl was placed upon 
its back, and then made to fix its gaze upon the chalk line, or strip of 
white paper (which answers fully as well), it was equally affected as when 
placed prone ; and, when placed upon its back, its legs became cataleptic, 
and insensible to pinching its toes, and it might now even be lifted from 
the table or floor by one toe, and keep its head close to the white 
line or strip of paper, as if tied to that spot by a cord. I have performed 
experiments of this sort for more than eighteen years, and never failed 
with such experiments ; and I have tried hundreds of fowls, and many of 
them before numerous spectators. 

These experiments with the fowls, however, were not calculated to 
prove my subjective theory of hypnotism, because the mesmeric theory, 
which accorded much more with Father Kircher’s—that the entrancing of the 
fowl arose from the communication of a magnetic fluid or force (Mesmer), 
or on actinobolism or irradiation (Kircher)—might be declared to have done 
the deed during the personal contact of the operator with the fowls, as the 
mesmerists have generally attributed my success to, when hypnotising 
patients: viz., that it resulted from the irradiation of the mesmeric fluid 
or force from my own person, projected from my eyes, whilst staring hard 
at my patients during my hypnotising processes; or, that the mesmeric 
force was projected from my body into the body of the patient, through 
the medium of the object held in my hand, which they were requested to 
gaze at. Nay, some mesmerists have even gone so far as to allege that 
such transference of my magnetic force took place and affected the 
patients if I was merely bodily present in a room, when patients were 
hypnotisivg themselves by attending to a certain personal process which 
I had presented for the purpose. My magnetic force was still, in the esti- 
mation of the mesmerists, acting upon the patients unknown to myself, as 
“the man in the room ” (Townsend); and, in order to prove the fallacy of 
this fancy, I have got patients to hypnotise themselves by gazing at 
inanimate objects with fixed act of attention when I was out of the room, 
and even when we were miles apart, and when I knew nothing of their 
whereabouts or of their intentions, and yet still the results were the same. 

Whilst I have thus endeavoured to prove that the notion of my theory 
of hypnotism having been anticipated by Kircher'’s and Swinter’s experi- 
ments with fowls is manifestly erroneous, I beg now to call the reader's 
attention to the practices of the Hindoos, the Fakirs and Jogi amongst 
whom have been in the habit, for religious purposes, of throwing them- 
selves into their ecstatic trances, for the last 2400 years, by processes 
somewhat analogous to, but yet not identical with, my hypnotising pro- 
cesses. It was not until three years after I had devised and practised 
my own methods that I became acquainted with these curious 
practices of the Fakirs and Jogi of India, which I ascertained 
during my researches to enable me to write a history of magic, witch- 
craft, animal magnetism, hypnotism, fascination, &c. &e. It was in 
Ward’s “ History of the Hindoos and the Dabistan” that I first met with 
these curious details. Sure enough, the theoretical notions of these 
Eastern ‘enthusiasts and my own regarding the cause of the trance-sleep, 
and also of various phenomena manifested, and the extent of our respective 
belief regarding phenomena manifested during the trance-sleep, are wide 
as the Poles asunder. Still, both of our processes and results go to prove 
the subjective nature of the agency required to produce the trance-sleep. 
The Hindoos accomplished it by each gazing fixedly at the tip of his own 
nose, or some other part of his body, or some ideal object, as one of their 
gods, with suppressed respiration, and a predominant idea in their minds 
that such and such results and revelations are to be realised by them ; and 
sure enough, such anticipations really are realised by them, as they suppose 
as realities, but which I interpret as merely vivid dreams. They believe 
that the souls of some of the most advanced in the mysteries can leave 
the body and roam throughout all creation, see everything, hear every- 
thing, know the thoughts of all, acquire universal knowledge, and return 
and resume their mortal body again at will; or that they can enter the body 
of a dead animal, through the path of the senses, and in that body act as 
if it were a living body; on all these occasions returning again at will, 
and taking possession of their old bodies, and acting through them as was 
their wont before they undertook these spiritual ramblings. I can readily 
enough excite equally absurd dreams in hypnotised patients, who go into 
the second-conscious stage of the sleep, merely by sending them to sleep 
with such and such ideas in their minds as about to be realised during 
the sleep; or, still better, by auricular suggestions, by words spoken to 
them to that effect, when they have arrived at the proper stage of the 
sleep. I can easily make such subjects both talk and act according to 
the suggested ideas of their vivid minds; but the Fakirs and Jogi believe 
the whole as rea/, however absurd or impossible the suggested feats may 
be. Now, setting aside the absurdities and extravagances of these enthu- 
siasts regarding their assumed higher phenomena as endowments flowing 
from the alleged high sanctity of the devotees after they have submitted 
themselves to certain severe practices and endurances, still we have the 
undoubted fact of the general success of their personal processes for 
throwing themselves into their trance-sleep; and I think this is one of 
the strongest proofs which could be adduced in support of my subjective 
theory: or, in other words, both their method and my hypnotic processes 
incontestably prove that the trance-sleep can be induced by influences 
residing entirely within, and not without, the patient’s own body.—I am, 
Sir, yours, &. JaMEs Brad. 

Rylaw House, Oxford-street, Manchester, Feb. 26. 
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THE BOOKSELLER 


SITUATIONS OFFERED. 


DVERTISEMENTS for this department | 


+A of the BooksELLErs’ Recorp are charged 3s. 6d. each if | 


not exceeding 50 words in length. 


YO WHOLESALE STATIONERS and 

PUBLISHERS.—WANTED, by a wholesale house in 

the North of England, an experienced PACKER.—Apply by 
letter addressed “ P. K.."" No, 32, Fleet-street. 


"YO NEWSPAPER 


WANTED, a CANVASSER for the advertisements of an 


Indian medical paper, on commission.—Apply to Mr. RICKETs, 


4, Agar-street, Strand, W.C. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 








DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BooKsELLERS’ RECORD are received at 2s. 6d. each | 


it not exceeding 30 words in length. 


YO PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
&e.—WANTED, by a young man, who has been three 
years in the Row, and has had some experience in_ the 
country, a SITUATION as ASSISTANT or COLLECTOR, 
Address ‘A. B.,"’ Mr. Strange’s, Amen-corner. 


T cr x . . 
TRO PUBLISHERS, Printers, Booksellers, 
and Stationers,—A respectable, business young man, 
ractically acquainted with trades noted, WANTS EVEN- 
NG EMPLOYMENT at posting books, or furnishing ac- 
counts, Writes well. Partial board and residence preterred 
inreturn. Must be within 20 minutes walk of Lombard-street. 
Address D, X, D., 165, Aldersgate-street 
. . a 7 
yo WHOLESALE STATIONERS, &e. 
The advertiser having had 11 years’ experience in the 
business, is desirous ot meeting with an ENGAGEMENT 
Heo is thoroughly acquainted with every branch of the trade. 
Address T. E., 2, Spencer-street, Cross-street. Islington, N. 


RAID ‘De rap pe 

TPO STATIONERS or BOOKSELLERS. 
An experienced man with a thorough knowledge of the 
trade, is open to an ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT, or to 
manage a retail business, Unexceptionable references and 
testimonials are otlered.—Address 38. B., City News Rooms, 
66, Cheapside. 








CANVASSERS.— | 





vr ~] al rer Al ’ ‘ 
O PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
STATIONERS, and MUSIC-SELLERS.—The adver- 
tiser, who has had some years’ experience, REQUIRES the 
MANAGEMENT of a BUSINESS in the above line, He is 
a practical printer. Salary not the great object, but a com- 
fortable position. Address“ Box 345," Birmingham and Mid- 
land Counties Advertiser, 








BUSINESSES, PREMISES, &c. 
OOKSELLING BUSINESS of the first- 


class.—An opportunity now occurs for a gentleman to 
PURCHASE or take a HALF-SHARE in an old-established 
and very valuable BUSINESS. <A capital of about 3000/. will 
suffice.—Apply personally to Messrs. SALTER and RossiTEr, 


17, Abchurch-lane, E.¢ 
FINO STATIONERS.—To be SOLD, with 

immediate possession, the STOCK in TRADE, Fixtures, 
&c . for 1102. Established 18 years. A good opportunity to add 
Berlin wools. Satisfactory reasons given for leaving.—Parti- 
culars of Mr. WILLIAMS, No. 182, Borough. 


ro STATIONERS and BOUKSELLERS. 
NE 








_Mr. Holmes has one of the most desirable BUSI- | 





NESSES in town to SELL. Rent all let off. Large house. 
Established 35 years. Returns 23004. perannum. Coming in 
moderate.—Apply to Mr. HoLmes, Agent to the Trade, 48, 
Paternoster-row, F.C. 


wy ry. TR. ‘ al 

myo STATIONERS. — PARTNERSHIP. 

A young gentleman, having a thorough knowledge of the 
stationery business (manufacturing and otherwise), is desirous 
of a JUNIOR PARTNERSHIP in a London Firm. Would 
take an active part in the business, and advance about 1000/. 
capital —Apply to “* ALPHA,” care of Messrs. J. and M. Voss 
and Co., Merchants, 12, Billiter-square, E.C. 


- ; > 
N Old-established RETAIL BOOK- 
SELLING and STATIONERY BUSINESS, of a first- 
class connection and known respectability, on the coast of 
Sussex, to be now DISPOSED OF, by Private Treaty, the 
proprietor wishing for retirement, but would continue to 
superiutend for a time it required. The business premises are 
very extensive, and an excellent dweiling-house is attached. 
Such an opportunity for succeeding at once to a valuable 
business, now in full trade, seldom occurs. An arrangement 
for a limited partnership, and to purchase in portions, might 
be made.—Letters may be addressed tu Messrs. WHITTAKER 
and Co., Ave Maria-lane, City. 
rT ry ‘ 
fXO PRINTERS.—To be DISPOSED OF, 
~ by tender, for cash (under an assignment for benefit of 
creditors), a sinall PRINTING PLANT, comprising every 
requisite for a country jobbing office.— Full particulars on 
application to Mr. JOHN RanpaLi, Accountant, Stroud, Glou- 
cestershire, 
. . : 
JAPER MILL.—To be SOLD, a PAPER 
MILX., near to a wharf and railway station, with a 
most abundant supply of the purest spring water, for 
power and cleansing, and well suited for extension to any 
amount—Apply to “A. B.,”’ Messrs. Ritchie and Co.'s, 16, 
Gresham-street. 


TL 

PAPER MILL.—WANTED, to PUR- 

CHASE, a PAPER MILL, or the site of an old one ; upon 
the chalk formation, in direct communication with a coal dis- 
trict having a railway siding, or near to a station. An abun- 
dant supply of pure spring water indispensable. Apply by 
letter, stating full particulars, to “A. B.,"" Messrs. Benbow, 
Fp and Saltwell, 1, Stone-buildinugs, Lincoln’s-inn, 
sonaon, 


YO PAPER-MAKERS.—WANTED, CO- 
OPERATION in bringing into use an invention for im- 


proving the quality of paper, applicable to all qualities but the 
lowest. A share can be secured if wished in this valuable 

















And Crade Register. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


! 
| 
} 
the CHRISTMAS HYMN—HARK, the HERALD 

| ANGELS SING. 
| “ Gentlemen, I hereby undertake entirely to withdraw the 
name of the late Felix Mendelssolin Bartholdy from the above 
publication, and to suspend the further issue by Mr. Simpson, 
my publisher, of the edition or editions bearing such name, 
and to correct all future editions in conformity. 

“Itis understeod that all further Chancery proceedings be 
stayed, without costs. unless I should fail to observe this 





obedient servant, EDWARD CLARE, 
* Feb, 16, 1860. 

“ Witness—Hen. Attlee, 10, Billiter-square, London. gentleman. 
“To Messrs. Chas, Druce and Sons, solicitors to the 
Representatives of the late Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy.” 

Notice.—Proceedings will be taken against all publishers or 
others who may hereafter sell or expose for sale any copy or 
| copies of the above composition bearing thereon the name of 
the late Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

CHARLES DRUCE and SONS, 10, Billiter-square, E.C. 

Feb. 16, 1860, 


(Signed) 





BOOKS AND BOOKSELLING, &c. 


(Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announcements 
which they may wish to appear in this department of the 
BookseELLers’ Record AND 'TRaDE CIRCULAR will oblige be 
forwarding them (if possible, not later than Thursday) to 
the office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C.) 


Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HAtw publish to-day 
‘* Religious Services in Theatres: a Speech delivered 
by the Earl of Shaftesbury in the House of Lords on 
Friday, the 24th February. Corrected by himself. 
With a preface.” 

A REPRINT of the works of Robert Greene and 
George Peele, edited by the Reverend Alexander 
Dyce, with many corrections and additions, is now 
in the press, and will be published by Messrs. 
Routledge and Co. 

THe Memor oF THE HEROIC Sir Henry 
HAvVELocK, by his brother-in-law, Mr. J. C. Marsh- 
man, adverted to in former publications, will be 
published by the Messrs. Longman at the end of the 
month, Mr. Marshman, we observe, is offering him- 
self as a candidate for Staleybridge, one of the 
boroughs to be created by the new Reform Bill. 

Mr. Murray announces for the 15th inst the pub- 
lication of the “ Arrest of the Five Members by 
Charles I., a Chapter of English History Rewritten,” 
the new “historical study” by Mr. John Forster, 
the biographer of the ‘Statesmen of the Common- 
wealth,” and of Oliver Goldsmith. 

A VIRTUAL though not an express continua- 
tion, if rumour is to be believed, of Lord Macau- 
lay’s History of England, may be expected one 
of these days from the editor of the Corn- 
hill Magazine. A History of the Reign of Queen 
Anne is actually talked of and written about as likely 
to proceed from the pen of Mr. Thackeray. Well, 
Mr. Thackeray has shown in his ‘‘Esmond’’ that he 
understands the politics of Queen Anne’s reign as well 
as its literature. The history (when it does appear) 
will, no doubt, make its bow to the public from 

Cornhill. 

Wr HEAR THAT Messrs. Hurst AnD BLACKETT 
have in the press a tale of high clerical life, founded 
upon facts. ‘The author, it is said, will prove him- 
self to be a sort of “surpliced Disraeli ;” and among 
the portraits anticipated are those of Whately, 
Neander, Mezzofanti, and several dignitaries of the 
English and colonial Church. 

“Tre curtous DiuRNAL oF THoMAs RuGGE, in the 
British Museum (says the Publisher's Circular), is 














invention. Address “A. Z.," Wilsher’s news-office, Tyler- 
street, Regent-street, W. 


| to that expedition. 


about to be published under the editorship of Mr. 
Hopper; why it has not been published before, we do 
not know, for Lord Braybrooke, in his preface to 
“ Pepys’ Diary,” called attention to its valuable daily 
chronicle of events from the close of the Protectorate 
to 1672. Mr. James Yeowell, the editor of Her- 
bert, who assisted Lord Braybrooke in the publica- 
tion of Pepys, will contribute, we understand, some 
Pepysian notes. Will the editors tell us who was 
Thomas Rugge ?” 

Mr. BentTiey announces an English edition of 
* An Arctic Boat Journey,” by Dr. I. I. Hayes, late 
surgeon to the Kane Expedition, which was to have 
been published by Messrs. Brown, Taggard, and 
Chase, of Boston, on the 15th ult. This volume 
describes a journey made by a party of eight persons, 
from the brig Advance, during the Kane Expedition, 
in hopes of communicating with the civilised inhabi- 
tants of Upernavik, and thus finding an escape from 
their winter quarters, where they were blockaded—the 
journey of over 1000 miles to accomplish this pur- 
pose, the failure of their plans, their consequent 
sufferings and narrow escapes from death, and their 
final return to their comrades at the brig. It formed 
a very exciting portion of the whole Kane Expedi- 
tion, and it was prevented from appearing sooner 
by theillness of Dr. Hayes, who was thus unable to 
prepare any account of it for the work already devoted 


YROFFSSOR CLARE’S EDITION ot | 


engagement, which you are at liberty to publish.—Your | 


* RECORD 


| Messrs. SAmMrson Low asp Son have in prepa- 
ration a new work by Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
who has been spending the winter in Florence, 

Tne Laresr VoLumE, the 36th, of the Surtees 
Society’s publications is by a famous hand: ‘ The 
Heraldic Visitation of Yorkshire by Sir Wm. Dugdale 
in 1665.” 

An AvTHorISED Eptrion of Dr. Karl von Spru- 
ner’s Historico-Geographical School and Hand Atlas 
is in preparation by Messrs. Triibner and Co, 
| Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLry, AND Co. have in the 
| press * The Nevilles of Garretstown,” an historical 
romance, edited, and with a preface, by Mr. Charles 
Lever. 

A NEW EDITION OF Proressor MircHetr's “ Pla- 
netary and Stellar Worlds,” a popular exposition of 
the great discoveries and theoriesof modern astronomy 
is being prepared for publication by Mr. James 
Blackwood. 

Mr. GeorGE Freperick Younc, the ex-M.P. for 
Tynemouth, has followed Mr. W. ‘I. Lindsay into the 
pamphleteering arena, with a brochure entitled “* The 
French ‘Treaty a Mockery, a Delusion, and a Snare.” 

Sir Epwarp Buiwer Lyrroy’s Parliamentary 
poem of “St. Stephen’s,” now appearing by instal- 
ments in Blackwood's Magazine, is to be republished, 

n a separate form, by the Messrs. Blackwood. 

Mr. Watrorn’s “ County FAMILIES OF THE 
Unirep Kixepom,” of which we spoke in a former 
number, is announced by Mr. Robert Hardwicke for 
publication next month. 

Tue Messrs. Smiru, of Aberdeen, are about to 
issue, in parts, a Guide to Speyside, prepared under 
the editorshipof Dr. Longmuir. The publishers re- 
quest local contributions, to render the work more 
useful and interesting. 

A new Work, ‘* THe Cruisg or THE Frotic,” by 
Mr. W. H. G. Kingston, the author of “ Veter the 
Whaler,” “ Pirate of the Mediterranean,” &c., will bs 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Son in the 
course of the present month. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HAtt have in the press a 
new novel by Mr. Anthony Trollope, and a biography 
by his brother, Mr. Thomas Adolphus Troliope, the 
Florence correspondent of one of our literary contem- 
poraries. 

Tue Scottish TEMPERANCE LEAGUE are issuing 
from their Glasgow offices, “‘ Danesbury House. By 
Mrs. Henry Wood. Being the temperance tale for 
which 1001. was unanimously awarded by the adju- 
dicators.” The London publishers are Messrs. Houl- 
ston and Wright, and W. Tweedie. 

Ovr oLp Frienp, *‘ Mangnall’s Questions,” appears 
with a new face, under the auspices of Mr. William 
Tegg, of Cheapside. ‘They are not only brought down 
to the present time, “ with biographical sketches of 
Washington Irving and Lord Macaulay,” but are 
illustrated by John Gilbert and John Harvey. 

Messrs. A. AND C. BLACK have in the press a@ 
second edition of the ‘“ Manual of Botany,” by Pro- 
fessor Balfour, who fills the botanical chair in 
the University of Edinburgh; and the same pub- 
lishers have in preparation another popular scientific 
handbook, a “Schoolbov’s Manual of Geology,” by 
J. Berte Jukes, M.A., F.R.S., local director of the 
Geological Survey of [reland, and author of “ The 
Student’s Manual of Geology.” 

Our Co_umns oF ForriGn INTELLIGENCE Last 
WEEK contained a brief account of the sensation 
caused at Berlin by the publication of the corre- 
spondence of Alexander von Humboldt with Varn- 
hagen von Ense. Messrs. Triibner and Co. are pre- 
paring for immediate publication a “copyright edition 
of an English translation” of the correspondence of 
these two eminent men, which extends from the year 
1827 to 1858, and which contains at least some matter 
as interesting to the English as to the German public. 
At THE CLARENDON PREss, OxForp, is preparing 
a translation of the Syriac version of John of 
Ephesus, published in the original some years since 
by the Delegates of the Press; the Philetus of 


} 








Plato, edited by Mr. Poste, of Oriel College; and 
the Anglo-Norman Psalter, edited by M. Francisque 
Michel, whose new work, “ Les Ecossais en France 
et les Frangais en Ecosse,” we announced some time 
ago as in preparation by Messrs. Williams and Nor- 
ate. 
i” Two Montus AT ARRAH IN 1857” is the title 
of a brief account of the Siege of Arrah, by Mr. 
John J. Halls, B.A., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal 
Army, and late Assistant-Surgeon at the Civil Sta- 
tion of Arrah, originally written for the information 
of the author's friends. As that gallant defence ex- 
ercised a material influence in arresting the progress 
of the great Indian mutiny, its history has been 
thought not unworthy of permanent record; and 
Mr. Hall’s narrative will shortly be published in a 





small volume by the Messrs, Longman. 
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Mr. C. J. SKEET is about to publish a new tale by 
Mr. S. W. Fullom, the author of “ The Great High- 
way,” the ‘* Marvels of Science,”’ &c. &c. Mr. Fullom 
has gone to the recent struggle in Italy for the ma- 
terial of his new fiction, which is to be entitled “‘ The 
Exile’s Daughter, a Story of the Italian War.” 

Mr. James BLackwoop has in the press ‘‘ The 
Discoveries of Columbus and the English in America, 
including concise narrations of the first settlements 
formed by our own countrymen in that important 
continent—taken from the most authentic sources, 
and edited by the Rev. H. P. Dunster.” Mr. Lunster, 
if we remember rightly, was the author of the pleasing 
volume ‘ Stories from Froissart,” published some ten 
or twelve years ago. 

WE ARE HAPPY TO HEAR that the chief poet of 
Manchester, Mr. Charles Swain, has a new volume 
of poems in the press, and that a new edition of his 
“English Melodies” (a collection of his fugitive 
lyrics, first published in 1849) is also about to be 
published. It was of Charles Swain that Southey 
said in 1832: ‘If Manchester is not proud of her 
poet, the time will come when she will he so. His 
poetry is made of the right materials. If ever man 
was born to be a poet, he certainly is.” 

A sLiGHT TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF THE 
Eneuisu Oprum Eater is paid, and a slight appeal 
made to the literary enthusiasm of our Scottish 
friends, in an advertisement which appears in the 
Edinburgh papers: ‘Cottage near Lasswade,” says 
this announcement—“ To be let on lease, from Whit- 
Sunday next, Mavisbush Cottage, as possessed by the 
late Tiomas De Quincey, Esq. The cottage contains 
dining-room, drawing-room, and four bedrooms, 
beaides servants’ accommodation and offices. Apply, 
&c.” <A cautious silence is observed on the subject of 
rent. 

“ Ar CoLNAGHT’s,”’ says the Press, ‘ we have seen 
a noble portrait of Tennyson, in the painting of 
which, we understand, Mr. Watts has had all the 
advantage of intimate personal intercourse. For 
ourselves we always desire to think of the poet as 
rendered in Mr. Woolner’s bust of subtle sensitive 
lines and flowing luxuriant locks. This is our 
ideal. Mr. Watts has given us a more vigorous 
reality—somewhat the head of a patriarch and a 
puritan rather than the poet of Elaine and Cluone. 
The friends of Mr. Tennyson, however, are well 
pleased, and they propose to engrave the work for 
private distribution.” 

Ox Monpay Eventne in the House of Commons, 
Lord Jolin Russell made the following announcement 


upposition to the repeal of the paper duty: ‘“ There is 
a question which has attracted some attention as re- 
gards the commercial treaty, that of the prohibition by 
France of the exportation of rags which are used in 
the manufacture of paper. Iam enabled to state that 
that question bas been under the consideration 
of the French Government, and the Council of 
Ministers bave determined 
Legislative Body the repeal of that prohibition.” 
THe Hon. AND REVEREND SIDNEY GODOLPHIN 
Osporne’s ATTACKs in the Times on the manage- 
ment and account-keepiag of missionary and chari- 
table societies are eliciting replies. The Friend of the 
Clergy Corporation answers in an advertisement ; the 
Church Missionary Society announces the publication 








of a pamphlet entitled “ The Financial System of the | 
Church Missionary Society, considered in reference to 


its Working Expenses and other Items of Home 


Expenditure, the mode of Keeping and Publishing the | 
u Copies of the above (the | 
public is informed) may be had on application to the | 


Accounts, and the Audit.” 





secretaries, 14, Salisbury-square, Fleet-street, E.C. 

JOURNALISM seems to thrive in the far North. The 
United Presbyterian body in Kirkwall, not satisfied 
apparently with the services of the Orcadiun, have 
been taking steps to get up another journal, to be 
published in the capital of Orkney. It is said that 
about sixty subscribers at 5/. each have been enrolled 
to begin the project. A correspondent of a Scottish 
contemporary says: “ Kirkwall is soon to be favoured 
with another organ of public opinion, and it is 
rumoured that Mr. James L. 

? 





Sinclair will be 


editor, and Mr. John G. Fotkeringham, of the Times, | 
e 


the London correspondent. The publisher of the 
Orcadicn is meanwhile arranging for printing the 
entire sheet in Orkney ; so that we are likely to have 
healthy competition.” r 


t 
fuk ENTERPRISING PROPRIETORS OF THE “ RuN | 


AND Reap Lipraxry,” Messrs. Burton, of Ipswich, 
| ice with next month a new monthly issue, 
ieap Library.’’ A very cheap republication 
of the Tales, Sketches, &c., of Miss Catherine Sin- 
sonstitute the monthiv issues of the new 
y up to the beginning of 1861, On the second 
of April will appear the most popular of Miss Sin- 
clair’s novels, ** Modern Accomplishments; or, the 
March of Intellect,” dedicated to her Majesty. “It 
is,’ says the prospectus, ‘the determination of the 
proprietors that this series shall eminently deserve its 
name by reason of its surpassing cheapness, even in 
this age of cheap books. It will combine lowness of 





to recommend to the | 


WE MENTIONED LAST WEEK the contributions of 
Professors Jowett and Baden Powell to the volume of 
“Essays and Reviews” about to be published by 
Messrs. J. W. Parker and Son. The other papers are 
to be on “The Education of the World,” by Dr. 
Temple, Head Master of Rugby; ‘ Bunsen’s Biblical 
Researches,” by Dr. Williams, Vice-Principal of 
St. David’s College, Lampeter ; ‘* Séances Historiques 
de Généve;” ‘The National Church,” by Mr. Wilson, 
Vicar of Great Staughton, Hants; ‘‘On the Mosaic 
Cosmogony,” by Mr. C. W. Goodwin; and ‘* Tenden- 
cies of Religious Thought in England,” by Mr. Mark 
Pattison. The name of Dr. Temple, of Rugby, is 
too well known to require comment. Dr. Williams is 
a Quarterly Reviewer; Messrs. Wilson and Pattison 
contributed to the Oxford, and Mr. Goodwin to the 
Cambridge Essays. 

Mr. Tuomas Taytor, of “ 22, North Kent-street, 
Collyhurst-street, Manchester,” has favoured us, as 
well as many members of the metropolitan Trade, 
with orders for publications, to be paid ‘* by cheque 
on delivery.” We have been somewhat struck by 
the discrepancy between his modes of addressing us on 
the two occasions with which he has honoured us 
with his orders. fis first communication is couched 
in the phraseology of that highly-respectable body, 
the Society of Friends, and begins ‘“ Respected 
friend,” and closes “thine truly.” In two days, 
however, Mr. Taylor seems to have abjured Quaker- 
ism, and commences his second letter *‘ Gentlemen.” 
We are much obliged to Mr. Taylor for his patron- 
age; but the publications he is desirous of procuring 
can be easily ordered through his Manchester agent. 

Tue Bupcet AnD Fortcn Reprints.—A fortnight 
ago, we pointed attention to the injury threatened to 
the interests of Eaglish publishers, as foreshadowed in 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the Budget. The right 
honourable gentleman spoke cheerfully of the time 
when travellers’ luggage would no longer be searched at 
the Custom House, and clieap foreign and American 
reprints of copyright English works be seized. We 
then called upon the publishers to protest. There is 
even now still time for them to make their voice 
be heard. On Tuesday evening, when Mr. Massey 
brought up the report of the Committee on the Cus- 
toms’ Act, Mr. Bouverie asked why the article 
‘books ” had been omitted from the schedule? Mr. 
Laing replied that all the articles, including books, 
into which the manufacture of paper entered, were to 
stand over until the House had determined the ques- 
tion of the repeal of the paper duties. 





| report congratulated thesubscribers upon the fact that, 
| atthe 17th annual meeting, it could be arnounced that 
| fifty-one volumes had been issued. Vol. 51 comprises 
| the second portion of ‘‘ Lancashire and Cheshire Wills 
and Inventories,” edited by the Rev. J. G. Piccope; 
| and it is to be followed by aconcluding one, with an 
| ample index (now in the press). Altogether, there 
| are twelve volumes contemplated or in progress.— 
| The chairman, in commenting upon the report, re- 
| ferred to the loss which the society had sustained by 
| the death of the Rey. Mr. Clarke, of Stre ford, who 
was engagd upon two most interesting works, the 
** Chapelry of Stretford” and the “ Family of the De 
Traffords.” Both works would be taken up by the 
| Rey. Canon Raines or some other member; for it 
| would be a pity (he said) that Mr. Clarke's valuable 
| materials should remain unused.—The Rev. Canon 
| Raines gave some details as to Mr. Clarke’s materials; 
remarking that some MSS. as to Stretford had been 
delivered by him, shortly before his death, to the 
| Bishop of Manchester, with a request that they might 
| be edited for the Society by a member named by 
| Mr. Clarke. 

Tur “ Mornina Srar,” in its publication of Tues- 
day, replies to Mr. Bohn’s arguments against the 
repeal of the paper duty, of which we gave an 
abstract in our last number, and which were also 
commented on in the editorial columns of the Crrric. 
The gist of the Svar’s rejoinder lies in the following 
| passage, which consists mainly of a quotation from 
| Mr. Charles Knight. After pointing out sume inac- 
| curacies in Mr. Botin’s figures respecting the exports 
of paper, the Star proceeds as follows: ‘“ But Mr. 
| Bohn, though he is so ill acquainted with the actua! 
British exports of paper, might know what 
| price he, as apublisher, paid for paper in 1835, before 
| the duty on printing paper was reduced from 3d. to 

iid. per pound. What did happenthen? Charles 
| Knight, an authority as eminent and distinguished as 
| Mr. Bohn, says: ‘ From 1833 to 1837, the price of a 
| ream of Penny Cyclopedia paper was 33s.; from 1833 
| to 1846 it was 24s. The difference in price was 9s. per 
| ream; the amount of reduced duty was 4s. 44d. 
| The paper-makers and the stationers doubled the 
| tax.’ Mr. Bohn has never contradicted this 

statement. It may be inferred that Charles Knight 
communicated it secretly to some silent M.P. No 
j such thing! The statement was made openly in his 
oe geen pamphlet, entitled ‘The Struggles of a 

Book against Excessive Taxation,’ so long ago as 

1849, and has frequently been reprinted by the Asso- 


state of 





authority, that the price of paper was doubled by the 
tax. He says: ‘Mr. M‘Culloch and Mr. Porter 
rightly state that the price for a ream of one parti- 
cular sort of printing paper was, in 1831, 22s.; in 
1843, 15s. 6d.’ We are, therefore, asked to disregard 
the testimony of two public servants and of a book- 
seller of large experience and high personal repute, 
and to take instead the opinion of Mr. Bohn, who 
‘believes’ the export of paper tv be twice as much 
as it really is.” 

THE EXTENSIVE EsTABLIsHMENT or MeEssrs. 
SkrpPER AND East, wholesale stationers, Great 
Tower-street, was discovered at 7.30 on Wednesday 
morning to be on fire. The fire commenced, it is 
supposed, in the printing rooms, on the uppermost 
story of the premises, and was not perceived until 
the flames burst forth from the roof, and then it was 
ascertained that the whole of the rooms on that floor 
were in ablaze. Owing to there being a shaft run- 
ning through the centre of the warehouse from the 
basement story, used for passing goods to the different 
departments, the fire quickly descended from floor to 
flcor, and by 8 o'clock no less than three of the exten- 
sive floors were in flames. The steam floating engine 
was brought into requisition, moored alongside the 
Custom-house Quay, the hose being conveyed through 
the Custom-house, across Thames-street, up St. 
Dunstan’s-hill, to the burning premises. Notwith- 
standing the great distance, it proved most effectual. 
The lower part of the premises was saved, the fire 
being confined to the floors above enumerated, but the 
whole of the stock is saturated with water, and the 
extent of damage is very great. It was nearly 11 
o'clock before the fire was completely got under. 
Mr. Braidwood, in his official report, describes the 
damage at Messrs. Skipper and Fast’s as follows: 
The third, fourth, and fifth floors burnt out, the con- 
tents consumed, and rest of building and contents 
severely damaged by fire, water, &e. 

Paper Sratistics.— We take the following state- 
ment (interesting at the present moment) respecting 
the production, &c. of paper in the United Kingdom, 
for periods nearly decennial since 1801, rom Profes- 
sor Leone Levi's disquisition ‘On the Distribution 
and Productiveness of Taxes,” in the new number of 
the Journal of the Statistical Society of London, pub- 
lished by Messrs. J. W. Parker and Son. 


Paper—Revenue and Consumption, 1801-59. 








| Population. | Per Head. 





Tue ANNUAL MEETING of the CHETHAM Socrety | | | 
—one of akind calqulated to exhilarate the paper ma- | was held the other day at the Palatine Hotel, Man- | 1801...| Ibs. 86,000,000 | 
nufacturers, and to take the sting out of the threatened | chester, Mr. James Crossley, president, in the chair. The | 

















Years. Quantity. Revenue. 
16 mins. | lbs. 2 28 | £260,000 
1811...] 44,000,000 Se | 244! 500,000 
1821...) 52,300,000 | 21. | 2 49 600,000 
1831... 63,000,000 | a4, 282} 700,000 
hi 97,000,000 - a 3 50 600,000 
te | | | 
1851.0) 150,000,009 | 272 ,, | 5 49 | 1,000,000 
1858...| 176,000,000 - | 6 50 | 1,140,000 
859... 198,000,000 | 29 , | 6 80 


Professor Levi’s own verdict, we may add, on th® 
paper duty is thus expressed: ‘‘ The present duty 
adds but little to the cost of writing paper, yet it 
acts as a serious discouragement to the extension of 
cheap popular literature, adds materially to the cost 
of heavy packing paper, greatly used in the exporta- 
tion of hardware, and hinders the increase of export 
of stationery. For these and many other reasons the 
paper duty should, as speedily as possible, be com- 
pletely abolished.” 

WITH REFERENCE TO Mr. T. RouTLEDGE’s state- 
ment ina daily contemporary (quoted in our Jast 
publication) on the feasibility of manufacturing 
paper from fibrous substances, One of the Proprietors 
of Taverham Mills writes thus to the Zimes: ‘*So 
many one-sided statements have appeared with re- 
ference to the alleged abundance of material for 
making paper,‘that, as one of the referees when 1000/. 
was offered for a substitute for rags, I think it is time 
to answer the many misrepresentations that have 
been made on this important question. Our firm ex- 
pended a considerable sum, and, after two years of 
costly experiments, arrived at the conclusion that, 
although paper can be made of other materia!s than 








| rags, the cost is either too great or the m aterial unfit 
| for first-class printing paper. As for the statement 
made by Mr. Routledge last week in St. Martin’s 
Hail, that he could supply the trade with 100,000 
tons of material, the fact of his having been unable 
| to excute an order we gave him for half aton of 

‘ half-stuff” four months since, is the best proof that 
| his alleged discovery—a Spanish grass discovered but 
| discarded twenty years ago—is worthless.” A re- 
| joinder to the above has been made by Mr. Routledge 
| in a document which he has issued to Members of 
| Parliament. The following is its most essential 
| passage: ‘The story of this ‘half-ton’ (says Mr. 
| Routledge) is simple and easily told. Some time ago 
| Isupplied the firm at Taverham Mills with some of 
| this fibre in the raw state. They could make nothing 

of it ; in fact, after their ‘costly experiments,’ they 

pronounced it * worthless.’ ‘ One of the Proprietors,’ 
| however (and I make a very shrewd guess it was the 


price, good paper, print, and binding, with an unusual | ciation for Promoting the Repeal of the Taxes upon | ‘ Proprietor’ who wrote the letter, ‘ Magna(y) est 


amount of entertaining and instructive reading.” A 
volume will appear on the first of every mouth, with- 
out engravin 





Knowledge. Nor was Mr. Knight unsupported in his 
assertion, He prefaces it by a quotation from the 
officers of the Board of Trade, which proves, on their 


| veritas’, &c.) came and saw what | was doing with it 
at my mills, expressed himself astonished atthe result, 
| and begged that I would send them half a ton of half- 
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stuff (fibre partially manufactured). For reasons 
best known to myself—perhaps in the present phase | from the popular view of the reasons which should 
of the duty question I preferred to look before I | induce Parliament to repeal the paper duty. In the 
leaped—I have not yet executed his order. A paper | opinion of the Commissioners, the chief objection to the 
(Mr. Routledge adds) on the fibrous products of India | paper duty is the unfairness of its incidence, and the 
willbe read by Dr. Forbes Watson (the able succes- difficulty ofadjudicating on conflicting and rivalclaims 
sor to Dr. Forbes Royle, as reporter on raw products | to relief from it. After some reference to parliamen- 
to the East India Company), at the Society of Arts, on | tary allusions to their prior reports, the Commissioners 
Wednesday evening the 28th inst.” Onthe “fibres” | go on to report that, in their opinion, the excise regu- 
controversy we add the following from 1 document | lations do not interfere at all stringently with the 
just issued by the Association for the repeal of the | ordinary manufacturing operations of the paper 
Taxes on Knowledge: “Mr. Mead, of the ’riend of | maker. ‘* Your Lordships,’”’ they say, “are aware that 
India, says, that he can from his farm in Pegu, supply | the intervention of the excise officer takes place at a 
the refuse of Manilla hemp fit for making a first-class | paper mill, for the first time, when the paper is ready 
paper at 12/, perton, delivered at the mill in Eng- | to be sent out. It is then his business to weigh it, 
land. This would settle the question at once.” to charge the duty according to the weight, and to 





Tur Messrs. LONGMAN are preparing for publica- | place round the reams labels and wrappers denoting 
tion a work descriptive of the operations of the Assi- | that the charge has been made, and distinguishing 
niboine and Saskatchewan exploring expeditions, of | them from such as have not been brought under his 
which the history is as follows: ‘The Canadian | inspection. These simple regulations leave the paper- 
Government having dispatched, in the years 1857 and | maker comparatively free to adopt the best and most 
1858, two expeditions, at a cost of 12,0002. for the | economical modes of working, and he can scarcely 
exploration of the southern portion of Rupert’s Land, | assert, as the maltsters and distillers do, that the cost 
between the Boundary-Line, the Red River, and the | of production is increased, or the quality of the 


Rocky Mountains, including the region traversed by | manufactured article impaired, by the fetters imposed | 


the overland route from Canada to British Columbia, | upon him for fiscal purposes.” ‘This was the opinion 
partly through British, partly through American | which they expressed in their first and second reports, 
territory, with a view to the formation of a new and they still adbere to it; but it has nothing to do 
colonial settlement: the narrative of those expeditions, | with the wider question gone into in their third report 
drawn up by Mr. Henry Youle Hind, M.A., Professor | (of last year), whether the general effects of the duty 
of Chemistry and Geology in Trinity College, Toronto, | are or are not pernicious. They still adhere to 
who had charge of the second expedition, is pre- | the opinion which they then expressed, that, after the 
paring for publication by Messrs. Longman and Co. | paper duty has been condemned by a resolution of the 
The winter journey of last year from Fort Garry to | House of Commons, it is impossible “under these 
Crow's Wing extended over 500 miles of country | cireumstances to apply to Parliament for power to 
never before described; in many parts never pre- | subject new branches of the trade to excise regula- 
viously visited by white men, in others only by fur- | tions, and at the same time unjust to allow to one 
traders or their half-breed servants. This journey | an exemption from that duty and survey which alone 
was made on dog-carioles, part of the way in com- | prevented a rival branch from successful competition 
pany with Lord Frederick Cavendish, the Hon. | inthe market.” For instance, there are the cardboard- 
Evelyn Ashley, and Mr. Danby Seymour. The work | makers and the pasteboard-makers. Card-makers, 
will contain ample particulars of the physical geo- | the commissioners say, are exempt from the excise 
graphy, geology, and climate of the territory | survey, while pasteboard-makers are subject to it; 
explored; and will be embellished with coloured maps, | the distinction between the articles produced by the 
geographical and geological, and numerous other | two traders is merely nominal, and it is “ scarcely an 
lilustrations, including striking waterfalls and other | exaggeration to say that we are levying a duty on A, 
picturesque mountain and river scenery, prairie | while we allow B to send out goods precisely similar 
animals, portraits of the red natives and half-breeds, | in nature without any interference from the revenue 
several fossil remains new to science, &c.” | oflicer.” An obvious reply is then alluded to, and 
Next WEEK, we understand, Messrs. A. and C. | met, perhaps, not very satisfactorily: ““It may be 
Black, of Edinburgh, will publish the long-announced | said that the remedy is, either to place the card- 
“Compendium of English and Scotch Law, stating | makers under survey or to exempt the pasteboard- 
their differences, with a Dictionary of Parallel | makers; but, besides the reasons above referred to, 
| 

| 











Terms,” by Mr, James Paterson, barrister, of the | which prevent us from adopting the former alterna- 
Middle Temple. Such a work has been wanted | tive ina case of paper duty, we must frankly own 


since the union of thé two kingdoms, and has never, | that we believe it to be impossible at the present day | 
we believe, been attempted hitherto, certainly not | to subject to the supervision of the exciseman any | 


with the completeness and thoroughness which will | class of traders who have hitherto been free from it ; 
be found to distinguish the work of Mr. Paterson. | and, on the other hand, if the pasteboard-makers were 
The voluma will consist of 630 or 650 pages, of which | to be declared exempt, we should have to encounter 
somewhat more than a fourth will be occupied,by the | the loud and well-founded complaints of their rivals, 
dictionary. The plan of the work, which has cost | those paper-makers, namely, who make pasteboard 






many years of labour, and which will be found, wo | at their mills, and who are necessarily under excise | 


believe, a valuable contribution to the legal literature | survey, so jong as a duty on paper exists.” The 
of both countries, is explained in the following | pasteboard-makers, it appears, have other grie : 
passage of the preface: ‘‘The present work,” says | ‘‘They compare the treatment which they 
Mr. Paterson, ‘ was undertaken many years ago; | with that of the scaleboard-maker. Pasteboard, it 
and its completion has been delayed chiefly by the | seems, is the natural rival of scaleboard. Left free 
great labour attending it, and especially the wish to from extraneous influences, these two articles mig 
discover the most effectual means of compressing its | perhaps maintain the struggle for supremacy with- 
bulk and securing its accuracy. After great consider- | out any decided advantage on either side; but the 
ation and several changes in the plan adopted, the | wei 
author ventures to think that he has at last fixed 
upon one, which, as far as practicable, will secure | se: 
the object in view. It is obvious that to state the | wh 
English law, more or less condensed on one page, | Boxes, for instance, of various 
and then the Scotch law on the next page—| hat-boxes, were originally made of pasteboard, a 
each in its own technical language—would add | more suitable material for the purpose than scaleboard. 
very little to a person’s real information, as migt 
easily be ascertained by interleaving Blackstone with | the latter, a trade which entirely su 
Erskine, In the haze thereby created the difficulty | manufactory nearOxford hasceased to exist ; and it is 
would be to find out the exact point of collision. The | asked, not without reason, whether it is just to select 
first requisite to precision seems to be a Dictionary of | arbitrarily for taxation one of two articles so similar 
all parallel terms and phrases, stating, as nearly as | in their nature and in the purposes to which they 
possible, what things are known under one name in the ) applicable.” After a statement of another gric 
one country, and under a different or slightly different | of the pasteboard-makers, the Commissioners proceed 
name inthe other country. That being supplied, the | as follows: ‘* Numerous other examples might be 

Iduced of the same unhappy effect from this tax; 


next object is to secure a reasonable brevity and preci- | 
sion in the statement of the differences between the two t the explanations necessary to make them intelli- 
1 






























rht to bear upon pasteboard alone, gives to 
sboard an easy triumph in the very same field in 
pasteboard formerly obtained the prefe 
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laws. The author has thought that that precision can | gible would lead us into too much detail for our present 


best be attained by stating an intelligible proposition | purpos We content ourselves with reminding your 
in such a form, that it would be sound lawin one | Lordships of theincessant demands of the stationers to 
country, but the contrary, or some material modifica- | have the same drawback on the waste cuttings of 
tion of it, would be sound law in the other. By this | writing-paper as is allowed on the cuttings of 
plan a great deal of superfluous matter may besafely | envelopes, of the impossibility of granting this 
eliminated—treating as superfluous those parts of the | without opening the door to the payment of drawback 
law which are the same in both countries; so that | upon every small piece of paper produced for that 
whenever the only definable differences consist in the | purpose; and of the absurdity to which the 
mere use of different phraseology, tbese can be satis- | concession would thus reduce us. Your Lord- 
factorily disposed of by reference to the Dictionary of | ships | m 











dedicated, ‘‘ by express permission,” to her Majesty’s | the balance between the envelopes made at a paper 
Attorney-General, Sir Richard Bethell. | mill and those made by stationers, disturbed asit was 
OFrFIcIAL MANIFEstO ON THE Paper Dury.—| to the disadvantage of the latter by their waste 


A parliamentary paper has been issued, signed by | cuttings being subject to the duty, while those occur- 
} 


“C. Pressly, C. J. Harries, A. D., Gordon,” consist- | ring at the mill are reconverted into pulp before the | that the poet’s autograph is found on tl 


20f a Report of the Commissioners of Inland | charge of dutyis made. It isimpossible to deny that 
Revenue to the Treasury on the repeal of the duty | the principle on which we thus acted is of more | 
é t - | t 
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remember that all our difficulties in | 
*hrases.” We shall only add that the yolume is | this respect have arisen from an attempt to restore | § 
| the natural sciences, and literary history, it is pro- 


ht | 


it of excise duty and survey, which is | 


kinds, and especially | 


it | Since the duty has been levied onthe former, and not on | 
: ‘ 


entitled “*Au Answer to Hugh Miller and Th 


| his ‘*Omphalos; or, au Attempt to Unite 


ing though technical document takes a very different | fully explained to your Lordships how impracticable 


| it would be to attempt to carry it into effect.” Again: 
| ** Equally difficult is it to defend upon principle the 
subjection of artificial parchment to the paper 
duty, while the true parchment is free ; yet it is ab- 
solutely necessary to maintain (as we did in the 
Court of Exchequer) that a process of manufacture 
admitting of no other description than that whieh 
would be given of paper-making must be treated 
| precisely as paper-making, and it is clear that the 
| abandonment of our claim for duty in the one case 
would necessarily lead to the same result in the other. 
We should otherwise gladly have abstained from 
interfering with this new and ingenious production, 
whieh we fear has been entirely suppressed by the 
judgment which placed it under the revenue laws.” 
| We give in extenso the peroration of the Commis- 
| sioners: “ It would be a very long task to enumerate 
| all the cases falling within the class to which we 
| have hitherto confined our remarks ; cases, namely, in 
which the excise survey and duty attaches to one 
description of manufactured article, while another, 
its competitor in the market, is left entirely free. In 
| many of them the evil is apparently trifling, though 
not so in reality ; and even in those which we have 
| noticed the importance of the inequalities in the 
|incidence of the duty will not be duly estiniated, 
except by those who are conversant with the effect of 
| very small differences in profit in the course of trade. 
| But we have probably said enough to prove our con- 
| currence in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s allega- 
| tions, for we cannot perceive a more untenable posi- 
| tion for the heads of a revenue department than that 
| in which we are placed when, in answer to complaints 
from persons whose trade is annihilated by our 
| exaction of a duty from which their competitors are 
exempt, we can only say that such is the necessary 
| consequence of the existence of the tax. Itis this 
| unfortunate effect of the paper duty which so distin- 
| guishes it for evil; and it is to this that we limit our 
| observations on the present occasion. Indeed, such 
inequality of pressure as we have mentioned appears 
| to afford a more valid ground of objection than the 
mere amount of pressure which is insisted upon with 
so much earnestness and ability by publishers, news- 
| paper proprietors, and other advocates of the repeal 
of the paper duty.” 





AMERICA.—Messrs. Harrer axnp Bro- 
THIERS announce as just ready a reprint of Mr. Oli- 
phant’s “ Narrative of Lord Elgin’s Mission to 
| China.” 

Tne Lire or Jonn Brown, of Har; 
| notoriety, has reached a sale of 35,000 co 
written by James Redpath, a former compaaion of 
Lrown’s, in Kansas troubles. 

Mr. Losstne, the author of the “ Pictori 
| Book of the Revolution,” tively eng { 
| lecting materials for a similar illustrated history of 
| the last war between the United States 
britain, under the title of “* The Pictorial 
of the War of 1812.” 

Messrs. APPLETON AND Co. have issued 
dham at Greystones,” a work in its char: 
ye strongly resembling Southey’s ‘* Doctor 
evidently modelled upon that. They announce aiso 
| for immediate publication repriz 

* Revolution English History,” 
Nightingale’s “ Notes on Nursi 
he portrait painter, has upon hi 
Irs. Kirkiand, the authoress, ane 
ker, the poet and dramatist. le] 

finished a sketch of Mr. Fred. Coz 
' author of * Sparrowgrass Papers,” and 


|} issued volume, ** Acadiz 
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‘cep Last WEEK the proposed publi- 
yn of the novels of Balzac by 
Sarleton. This has been f 





| York, of its intention to print for its readers ¢ 
of original translations of Balzac’s shorter w 
commencement has been made with 
‘*Z. Marcus.” 

Mr. Tuomas A. Davies has just given to t 
world, through Messrs. Rudd and Carlton, a work 











Geologists.” Its obj ct 1s to show that gec logic 

. th +4} oh, REI ; ia 2 

| faith, and the faith of it igh Miller « specially, is infe- 
rior to the Biblical Clristian faith. rhe B 
Saturday Express characterises the book as a ¢ 


elaboration of the theory broached by Mr. Gosse in 
a 
t »OQ- 








logical Knot ;” but finds fault with Mr. Davies for 
stealing the theory, and studiously coucealing the 








surce trom which he derived it. 
‘ue LIBRARY OF THE Port PERCIVAL will soon be 
offered for sale by Messrs. Leonard and Co., book- 
| auctioneers of Boston. It is a very curious aud 
antique collection, and will attract, we understand, 
‘reat attention from book-collectors. In philology, 


b 





bably the fullest collection in America. As al 
graphomania is raging there, not a little « 
value will be given to the collectionfrom t 








yevery volume. As in life he was exc 
of his autographs, mauy collectors, itis t 
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upon paper, dated the lst March 1860. Thisinterest- | extended application; but we have elsewhere | will avail themselves of this chance of securing one. 
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The Boston Transcript says: “There are nine 
papers printed in this country under the auspices of 
religious organisations, especially devoted to the in- 
struction of * Young America’ in religious matters. 
One of these papers has a circulation of 26.000 copies 
in New England; another circulates 19,000, and 
several others distribute 10,000 each in this part of 
the Union. The aggregate number of these sheets 
distributed throughout the country in a year, is esti- 
mated to be upwards of twenty-five millions. 

A VOLUME OF GREAT INTEREST to the naturalist 
and yeologist is preparing for publication by Mes-rs. 
Little, Brown, and Co. It will contain photo-litho- 
grap‘iic plates of the fossil footprints found in the 
Connecticut River sandstone. ‘Tbe work was com- 
menced by the late Dr. Deane, of Greenfield, Mass., 
the first observer of these geological phenomena, and 
will be issued under the superintendence of Dr. 
Gould, Dr. H. J. Bowditch, and other scientific men, 
for the benefit of Dr. Deane’s family. The volume 
will be got up in the style of Agassiz’s “ Contribu- 
tions,’’ containing at least forty plates. A letter from 
Sir Roderick Murchison has been received, expressing 
his high sense of the value of these scientific data, 
and his anxiety for their publication. 

Messrs. Denny and JACKson announce as in the 
press, ‘‘ Pioneers, Preachers, and People of the Mis- 
sissippi,” by the Rev. W. H. Milburn, author of the 
very readable volume, ‘‘ Ten Years of Preacher Life.” 
Also, *‘ Loves and Heroines of the Poets,” by Mr. R. 
Henry Stoddard, the poet. and the author of the re- 
cently-published Life of Humboldt.” The volume (we 
are informed) will be issued in superb style, and em- 
bellished with authentic portraits of the loves and 
heroines, whenever such can be procured. ‘lhe same 
publishers announce that they have sold, in the four 
months which have elapsed since its publication, 
15,000 copies of *‘ Beulah,” a novel of Southern life, 
by Miss Evans, of Alabama. 

In rune ANNUAL Report or Mr. S1siey, the 
librarian of Harvard College, it is stated that on the 
29th of January 1848, Mr. Prescott made a catalogue 
of books, and with his own hand wrote on it: ‘ To 
go to the library of Harvard College after my death.” 
More than eleven years afterward, on the 3rd of June 
last, all of these volumes, with the exception of five 
which could not be found, were transferred to Gore 
Hall. They are two hundred and eighty-two in 
number, comprising five large volumes of manu- 
scripts. They constitute all that portion of Mr. 
Prescott’s library which related exclusively to the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. On this subject it 
is undoubtedly the best collection in the world. 
Mr. Prescott’s history of the reign contains full 
bibliographical notices of a great part of the 
volumes. 

AS A SPECIMEN OF THE ‘ HIGH-FLOWN” STYLE 
of criticism in which some American writers indulge, 
we extract from an American paper the following, 
premising that the writer is a lady, and is criticising 
a magazine story. She says: “1 amso dazzled by a 
reading of the first number, that I dare hardly express 
my opinion of it. So much splendour gives rise to 
distrust in my mind. Is there no redundance in all this 
blaze of glowing rhetoric, in this passionate outpouring 
of wildering words, in this sensuous eloquence of 
poetic fervour? I hope not; I hope all the glory of 
light in this unmetred poem irradiates from the 
illimitable sunstar. But the author must not blind 
us with unshadowed radiance, Masses of lustrous 
blue, heaped upon the passionate eagerness of crimson, 
and that again upon the majesty of proud purple, 
floating tremulously upon the radiate pulses of pure 
light, through whose tiery gaps and golden chasms 
sound in the heavenly distance stops of planetary 
music. But the eye and the heart grow sick and 
languid with ravishment, and turn toward the distant 
grey, through whose solemn monotone shines the faint 
tremor of stars.” 

Messrs. LirrLte, Brown, anp Co, of Boston, 
announce for speedy publication the following im- 
portant list of works: Bancroft’s ‘ History of the 
United States,” Vol. VIII., being Vol. Il. of the 
American Revolution, 8vo. ‘' Dictionary of Biblical 
Antiquities,” edited by William Smith, LL.D., Vol. I. 
“ The Encyclopedia Britannica,” Vol. XIX. ‘ The 
Speeches, Orations, and Arguments of Hon. Rufus 
Choate,” with a Memoir of his Life by Prof. S. G, 
Brown, of Dartmouth College; to be published by 
subscription ; 2 vols. ‘* Elements of Chemical 
Physics,” by Josiah P. Cooke, Jun., Erving Profes- 
sor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard College. 
‘*Shakespeare’s Complete Works,” edited by Rickard 
Grant White, Vols. I. and IX. to XII., completing 
the work. ‘Contributions tothe Natural history of 
the United States,” by Louis Agassiz, Vol. III, 
Subject, Acalephs, or Jelly Fishes. ** A Genealogical 
Dictionary of the First Settlers of New England,” by 
James Savage, 4 vols. “ Sonthey’s Poetical Works,” 
with a Memoir by H. T. Tuckerman, 8 vols. 
“ Byron’s Poetical Works,” 10 vols. “ The Life and 
Times of James Madison,” by Ion. William C. Rives, 
Vol. 1". And, in addition to the above, a long list of 
new law books. 


FRANCE.—The First Napoleon is being 
pressed into the service of the ultramontane party in 
France. A new edition has been published of 
the jate Chevalier de Beauterne’s * Sentiments de 
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Napoleon I. sur le Chriatianisme,” with an appendix 
on ‘the Christian heroes of the (first) empire!” 

Hipero.yte CastiLur’s piquant brochure, “* Le Pape 
et I’Encyclique,” has reached a second edition, and 
his ** Napoleon ITT. et le Clergé,” a fifth edition. 

THE CommerctaL TREATY bas brought into pam- 
phlet-literature the well-known indastrialist of Mul- 
house, M, Jean Dolfus, with a brochure entitled: 
** De la levée des prohibitions douaniéres.” 

Tur Dipors have published ‘ Histoire et Cri- 
tique,” by Lord Macaulay, translated by G. Lisse and 
P. Petrez, and preceded by a biographical notice of 
the eminent historian. 

THE EXCELLENT ‘‘ NoUVELLE BIOGRAPHIE 
GENERALE,” published by the Didots, and edited by 
Dr. Hoefer, has reached its 31st volume. The new 
instalment closes with a sketch of Louis Napoleon. 

Our own Mr. Faper’s Tracrare, * De la devotion 
au Pape.” has reached a second edition. The English 
Roman Catholic “ pervert” seems looked upon as a 
powerful ally of his French brethren, in the pre- 
sent contest between the Emperor and the Holy 
See. 

M. Rorer, an esteemed member of the Paris Trade 
died suddenly on the 25th of February, at the age of 
63. The Handbook which went by his name, on every 
branch of industry, made it extensively known at 
home and abroad. 

Ir MAY PERHAPS BE REGARDED (on the principle 
that a straw shows how the wind is blowing) asa 
slight sign of the times that the old French comedy, 
* Les Anglaises pour rire,’’ (first performed so far back 
as 1814) and in which the English are unmercifully 
ridiculed, has just been republished at Paris. 

Duprat, oF Panis, has published (in English), 
“The Testament of Tatistchef, translated from the 
Russian manuscript preserved iu the Imperial Library 
of Paris.” The translator is John Martinof. The 
document is chiefly curious as embodying the cele- 
brated historian’s advice to his son. 

Tue Carcer OF MonseriGNeur Duran toup, the 
energetic Bishop of Orleans, is employing more than 
one descriptive pen. A biography of him has just 
appeired by ‘Pierre et Paul;” and M. Hippolyte 
Castille is about to add him to his Literary Portrait 
Gallery. 

Micuet Lévy Freres announce that they have 
acquired the copyright of all the works of M. Alex- 
andre Dumas, past, present, and to come. All of 
them are to be issued in the well-known series (at 
one franca volume) which bears the name of this emi- 
nent Paris firm. 

M. M. Hacuerre have just published the select 
plays of Sedaine (uniform with their editions of 
Racine, Moliére, &c.), an author whom Diderot ad- 
mired, and whose merits have been too much over- 
looked in France. From the same publishers, we 
have a new novel by George Sand, “Jean de la 
Roche. 

M. G. Varereav, the author of the colossal ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire des Contemporains,” has published the 
second year’s issue of ‘* Année littéraire et drama- 
tique;"’ a very useful annual survey of the principal 
productions of French literature, with a record of the 
most important incidents of the bibliographical and 
dramatic history of the twelvemonth. It is brought 
out by the publishers of his large Dictionary, MM. 
Hachette. 

PaGserre, the Republican Paris publisher, has 
brought out a fifth volume of the new and spirited 
French translation of Shakespeare, by Francois- Victor 
Hugo, a son of the celebrated novelist, dramatist, and 
poet, and who was the first translator of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets into French. As explained in a former pub- 


| lication, M. Hugo classifies Shakespeare’s plays on a 


new principle. Thus, Vol. III. was entitled ‘ Les 
Tyrans,”’ and comprised ‘* Macbeth,” ‘‘ King John,” 
and “Richard IIL.;” Vol. VI., the first section of ** Les 
Jaloux,” contained * Troilus and Cressida,” ‘* Much 
Ado about Nothing,” and the ‘* Winter's Tale.” 
Vol. V1. will be published in the course of April. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


(Booksellers and others forwarding lists of books for gratuitous 
insertion in this department of THE Booksetiers’ RecoRD 
will please to add their tull name and address. ] 





By C. Hixptry, 41, North-street, Brighton. 

Bruce's Brighton Guide, 12mo. illustrated. 

Boxiana, 8vo. Vols. I. and V. 

Chambers’s Information for the People, Vol. I. 

Hone (W.) Every Day Book, 8vo. Vol. II. 1826. 

Paley’s (W.) Works, 8vo. Vol. V. (six vol. edition). 
1830. 

Knight’s Shakspeare (National Edition), the number 
containing ‘* Hamlet.” 

Napier’s (W. F.) History of the Peninsular War, 
6 vols. 8vo. 

By Jouy Crank, Bookseller, Stroud. 

Lightfoot’s Horm Heb. et Taimudice in 4 Evan- 
gelistas, 

Fritzsche (C. F. F.) Evang. Matthi recensuit et 
cum perpet. comm. 

Clemens Alexand, 3 vols. Gr. et Lat., ed. F. Ober- 
thuer. Wiirzburg. 

M‘Culloch on the Funding System. 

Euthymius Zigab.in 4 Evangel., ed. C. F. Matthai, 
3 vols. Berlin, 1845. 





TRADE CHANGES. 


(Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or anhounce- 
tents which they may wish to appear in this department 
of the BookskLLErs’ RECORD AND TRADE C1rcULaR will 
oblige us by forwarding them (if possible, not later than 
Thursday) te the office, 19, Wellington street North, 
Strand, W.C.] 





Me. Stockey, the well-known stationer of Regent- 
street, has disposed of his business for 8000/. The 
stock was heavy. 

Bankrupts.—John Lowe, Cheltenham, printer, 
March 12 and April 16, at eleven, at the Bristol 
District Court of Bankruptcy. Off. Assignee, Mr. 
Miller, Bristol; Sols. Messrs. Abbott, Lucas, and 
Leonard, Bristol. 

James Collins, Oxford, paper maker, March 20, at 
half-past two, April 24. at twelve, at the Bankrupts’ 
Court. Off. Assignee, Mr. Lee, Aldermanbury ; Sols. 
Mr. Low, Chancery-lane; Mr. Becke, Northampton. 

Dectarations oF Diyipenns.—J. W. Pressey, 
Luton, printer, tirst div. of 2s, 54d. any Monday, at 
Mr. Cannan’s, Basinghall-street. 

Divipenps.—March 24, A. Hinchliffe, Sheffield, 
printer. 


REPORT OF SALES BY AUCTION. 


By MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
Monday, March 12, and seven following days, at one 
o'clock, a valuable assemblage of tine Books and 
books of Engravings, partly from the collection of 
an amateur. 

By MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 47, 
Leicester-square, on Monday, March 12, and two 
following days, a portion of the yery select Library 
of an amateur, deceased, removed from Gower- street, 

By MR. HODGSON, at his rooms, corner of 
Fleet-street and Chancery-lane, on Friday, March 16, 
at one o'clock, the Copyright and Right of Continua- 
tion of the Railiray Times, &e. 

By MR. J. BUCKLEY SHARP, at the Music 
Hall, Leeds, on March 12, and following days, the 
whole of the extensive and laboriously-amassed col- 
lection of Books, Curiosities, Instruments, and Appa- 
ratus of the late W. Ainley, Esq., M.R.C.S., of 
Bingley. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Anpott—tHistory of Peter the Great. Emperor of Russia. By 
Jacob Abbott. Illustrated, fep 8vo cl 5s. (Harper, New 
York.) S. Low, Son, and Co 

ARCHITECTURE (Th?) of Marcus Vitruvius Pollio,in ten books, 
Transiated from the Latin by James Gwilt. New edit re- 
vised. (Weale’s Rudimentary Series, Vols 128-9.) 1l2mo cl 
swd 5s. Jno, Weale 

Arno_p—lIlenry’s first Latin Book. Bythe late Rev. Thomas 
Kerchever Arnold, New edit l2mo cl 3s. Rivingtons, and 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

ARUNDINES Camisive Musarum Cantabriciensium Lusus Ca- 
neri. Collegit atque edidit Henricus Drury. Editio quinta, 
Cr 8vo cl 7s6d._ J. W. Parker and son 

AsHTon—On the Diseases, Injuries, and Malformations of the 
Rectum and Anus, with Remarks on Habitual Constipation. 
By T. J. Ashton. 3rd edit 8vo cl 8s. Churchill 

BaxTER—Gilgas Silvianus, the Reformed Pastor: showing 
the Nature of the Pastoral Work, especially in Private In- 
struction and Catechising; with an Open Confession of our 
too Open Sins. By the Rev Richard Baxter. 8vo cl 7s 6d. 
J. Nisbet and Co 

BayLey—Sermons on the Person and Work of the Holy Spirit; 
with a Preface, by the Kev Emelius Bayley. 12mo cl 3s 6d, 

J. Nisbet and Co 

BrardD—An Easy Introduction to the Art of Letter-Writing ; 
comprising, together with a series of Original Models, In- 
structions in English Grammar and Composition. By John 
hk. Beard. (Beard’s Manuals for the Self-taught, No 2.) 
12mo cl 1s 6d (Jolin Heywood, Manchester.) Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co 

Bearp—selt-Culture: a Practical Answer to the Questions, 
“What to Learn?” * How to Learn?” * When to Learn?” 
With [lustrative Anecdotes and Biographical Sketches, 

Courses of Reading and Lists of Manuals, &c.; forming a 
complete Guide to Self-instruction. ~ John KR. Beard. 
(Beard’s Manuals for the Self-taught, No 1.) l2zmo cl 5s. 
(John Heywood, Manchester.) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

BEECHER—An Appeal to the People in Behalf of their Rights 
as Authorised Interpreters of the Bible. By Catherine E. 
Beccher, Post 8vo cl 6s Gd. (Harper, New York.) 8. Low, 
Son, and Co 

Best Method (The) of Doing Common Things: being Four 
Hundred valuable original Household Recipes, and practical 
Hints and Directions. 4th editl2mobds is. Ward and Lock 

BickeRsTETH—A Scripture Help: designed to assist in reading 
the Bible profitably. By the Rev Edward Bickersteth. 

22d edit fep 8vo cl5s. Seeley and Co 

Bonar—Words of Peace and Welcome. By Horatius Bonar. 
1smoclis. J, Nisbet and Co 

Bowrs—lIllustrative Gatherings, or Preachers and Teachers. 
A Manual of Anecdotes, Facts, Figures, Proverbs, Quota- 

tions, &c., adapted for Christian Teaching. By the Kev 
G. S. Bowes. Fepsvocl 5s. Wertheim and Co 

BrovuGhHaM—tTracts, Mathematical and Physical. By Henry 
Lord Brougham. Cr 8vocl 7s 6d. R. Griffin and Co 

Bentinc—The Life of Jabez Bunting, D.D., with Notices of 
Contemporary Persons and Events. By his Son, Thomas 
Percival Bunting. Vol 1 new edit post 8vocl 7s 6d. Long- 

man and Co 

CasQuet (The) of Lyric Gems, with Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments for the Pianoforte. Fep 4tu cl 6s 6d. (M*Kyle, 

Glaszow) _ RB. Griffinand Co 

CazexoveE—Lord Strafford : a Lecture delivered at the Clap- 
ham Atheneum. By Rev Arthur Cazenove. 8voswd ls. 
(b. Batten, Clapham) Simpkin, Marshall and Co 

Cuambers's Encyclopedia: a Dictionary of Universal Know- 
ledge for the People. Vol 1—A to Bel. With maps and 
engravings. Royal 8vo cl. 9s. W. and R. Chambers 

Cotirys—Pontes Classici, No 2. A Stepping-stone from the 
beginning of Greek Grammar to Xenophon. By the Rev 
Jotun Day Collins. Fep 8vo cl 3s6d. Longman and Co 

Cox—Criminal Law Cases. Edited by Edward W. Cox. Vol. 
8, Part 5. Koyal 8voswd 5s6d. Jno. Crockford 

Curate (The) of Cumberworth, and the Vicar of Roost. Tales 
by the Author of “ The Owlet of Owlstone Edge.” 2nd edit 
12mo cl zs Gd. Masters. 

DaLE—Lite and Times of General Samuel Dale, the Mississippi 
Partisan. By J. F. H. Claiborne. Illustrated by John 
M — Post 8vo cl 6s (Harper, New York). 8. Low, Son, 
and Co. 
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Days at Muirhead; or, the Lessons of Little Olive’s Mid- 
summer Holidays. Fep 8vo cl 286d, James Blackwood 
Evaxs—The Law Digest: comprisius the Reports and Statutes 
Published between June 1 and December 1, 1859 ; with a 
Table of Cases Overruled or Impugned, By Paniel Thomas 
Evans. Part 3. Vol. 2, New Series, Part 29, Old Series. 

Royal 8vo bds $s 6d. Jno. Crockford 

Fambarrn—Useful Information for Engineers: being a Series 
of Lectures delivered before the Working Engineers of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, together with a serles of Ap- 
endices, containing the results of experimental inquiries 
nto the Strength of Materials, the Causes of Boiler Explo- 
sions, &c. By William Fairbairn. Third and revised edit. 
post 8vocl 10s 6d. Longman and Co 

" FitvzGeratp—A Letter to the Laity of Cork in communion 
with the United Church ef England and Ireland, By 
William Fitzgerald, 8voswd 6d. Hodges, Smith, and Co. 
Dublin 

Garry—Parables from Nature. Firstseries. By Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty. sth edit 16mo clls 6d... Bell and Daldy. 

GELDART—Strength in Weakness ; or, Early Chastened, Early 
Blessed. <A brief memoir of William Geldart. By Mrs. 
Geldart. 12mo cl 3s 6d. Seeley and Co 

Gopman—American Natural History. By John D. Godman. 
‘To which is added the Rambles of a Naturalist, &c. ord edit 
2 vols 8vo cl 12s (Philadelphia). Bennett. 

GoLpinc—Descriptive and Explanatory Notes onthe Morning 
and Evening Services of the Book of Common Prayer. By 
the Kev J. E. Golding. Feap 8vo cl 3s. C. Westerton 

Goopwix—Sermons on the Cretian Church, its Doctrine and 
Religious Discipline, as set forth in the Epistle of St. Paul 
to Tiius. By the Rev J. Goodwin. Fceap 8vo cl 3s 6d. 
Masters 

Great Journey (The), a Pilgrimage through the Valley of 
Tears to Mount Zion, the City of the Living God. By the 
Author of “The Faithful Promiser,"’ &c. 4th edit 18mo cl 
ls 6. (Paton and Ritchie, Edinburgh.) J. Nisbet and Co 

Hexryr—An Exposition of the Old and New Testament; 
wherein each chapter is summed up in its contents; the 
Sacred Text inserted at large in distinct paragraphs; each 
paragraph reduced to its proper head, the sense given and 
largely illustrated with practical remarks and observations, 
By Matthew Henry. And Memoir of his Life, Character, 
and Writings, by Sir J. Bickerton Williams. New edit 
3 vols roy 8vo cl 63s. R. Griffin and Co 

HisroricaL Record of the Fifty-second Regiment (Oxford- 
shire Light Intantry) from the year 1755 to 1858. Compiled 
under direction of the Committee, and edited by W. 8. 
Moorsom. Roy 8vo cl 42s. R. Bentley 

HMoce—Practical Observations on the Prevention of Consump- 
tion, with Statistical Tables of the Prevalence of the 
Disease, and of the comparative Salubrity of varions 
Places at Home and Abroad. By John Hogg. 8vo cl 5s, 
NR. Hardwicke 

Hotpsworti—The Law of Landlord and Tenant, with a 
copious Collection of Forms. By W. A. Holdsworth, New 
edit feap 8vo cl ls 6d, cl swd ls. Routledge and Co 

HvesexseTn—Emblems of Saints; by which they are distin- 
guished in Works of Art. By F. C. Husenbeth. 2nd edit 
much extended and improved, 12mo cl 5s. Longman and 





Oo 
INGLEFIELD—A Few Words on Maritime Warfare. By Capt. 
hk. A. Inglefield. svo swd 6d. (Catherall and Nixon, 
sangor) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
JAXES—A Comment upon the Collects appointed to be usedin 
the Church of England before the Epistle and Gospel on 
Sundays and Holydays thronghout the year. By John 
Janes. 15th edit lzmo clis. Rivingtons 
JANetS—The Psalter, or Psalms of David, with Canticles for 
Chanting. By Robert Janes, New edit 32mocl 2s. Mozley 
Jouxs—Monthly Window Flowers, Edited by Rev C, A. 
Johns. 16mo packet ls. 8S P.CLK. 
JourNAL (The) of Classical and Sacred Philology, Vol 4 (com- 
prising the first series). 8vo cl 12s 6d. Macmillan and Co 
KINGSLEY—Sermons on National Subjects, preached in a 
Village Church. By Charles Kingsley. Ist and 2nd series, 
and edit fep 8vo cl 5s each. J. W. Parker and Son 
LANDMARKS of History—Modern History, from the Reforma- 
tion to the Fall of Napoleon. By the author of “ Heir of 
tedclyffe.”” New edit fen vo cl 58 6d. Mozley 
Lows pEs—The Engineers’ Handbook. By Charles S. Lowndes, 
Post 8vo cl 5s. Longman and Co 
Lyra Apostolica. 12th edit 32mo cl 3s 6d; 
Mozley 
Macnetit —Direct and Indirect Christianity : a Sermon 
preached on behalf of the London City Mission. By the 
Rey. Lawrence Macbeth. 8vo swd 6d. C. Westerton 
Macric&—A Lecture delivered by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, at 
the — of the Lower Norwood Working Men's Insti- 
tute, Jan. v0, 1860, 8vo swd 6d. W. Kent and Co 
MENDELSSOHN—The “Minstrel ” Collection of Four-Vart Songs, 
containing Twenty-eight of Mendelssolin's admired Four- 
Part Songs, with English and German Words, and Piano- 
—_ Accompaniments, Vol 1, 4to cl 5s. Musical Bouquet 
Office 
Mitnurn—Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-Bags. By Wm. H. Milburn, 
with a preface, &c. by the Rey. T. Binney. Popular edit. 
fep 8vo bax 1s 6d. S. Low, Son and Co 
Moore AND MontGoMERY—Moore's Irish Melodies harmonised 
for Three Voices; with Symphonies and Accompaniments 
for the Pianoforte. By W. H. Montgomery. Book III. 4to 
Musical Bouquet Office 
ational Airs and other Songs. by Thomas Moore. 
Symphonies and Accompaniments for the pianoforte. 
Edited by Charles Wm. Glover. Small 4to cl gilt 12s, Long- 
man and Co 
Moore—The Golden Lectures. Second Series. Forty-seven 
Sermons delivered at St. Margaret's Church, Lothbury, on 
Tuesday mornings, by the Rey. Daniel Moore. From Oct. 
5, 1858, to Dee. 27, 1859. (Selected trom the Penny Pulpit. 
8vo clés. James Paul 
Mornris—The Yorkshire Hymn-Book. By F. 0. Morris. 32mo 
el sd. (Sampson, York) Longman and Co 
My Lire and Adventures: an Autobiography, By the Author 
of , New El Dorado,” &c. 2 vols cr 8vocl 21s. <A. Hall 
and Co 
My Norske Note Book: or, A Monthin Norway. By a Lady. 
12:0 cl swd 2s. C. Westerton 
er eg (The). By Mary Lejeune. 2 vols post 8vo el 21s. 
4. ¥. Hope 
J.C. 


One Trial. A Novel. 
Newby 

Oxvorp (The) University Calendar 1860. Corrected to De- 
cember 3ist, 1859, 12mo cl 6s. J. H, and J. Parker 

Pace—The Fractional Calculator ; or, New Ready Reckoner: 
showing at one view the value of any quantity of goods 
from one-eighth of any weight or measure to thirty thou- 
sand, at any price from one thirty-second of a penny to 
twenty shillings, with Discount Tables from 85 to 95 per 
cent. By James Page. Fourth edit revised and corrected. 
l2ino roan, 48. Mozley 

Picrcure Treasury (The) for Little Boys and Little Girls 
— = linen; coluured plates. Roy 16mo cl 3s 6d. Ward 
ane JOCK 

Pipptsctox—The Sailor's Hornbook for the Law of Storms; 
being a practical Exposition of the Theory of the Law of 
Storms, and its uses to Mariners of all classes, in all parts 
of the World, shown by ‘Transparent Storm Cards and use- 
ful Lessons, By Henry Piddington. 3rd edit, enlarged and 
Improved, vo cl 10s. 6d. Williams and Norgate 

Portry for Repetition, Edited by the Rev Henry Twells. 
2nd edit 18mo el 28 Gd, Longman and Co 

Powrr—"I Will”: being the Determinations of the Man of 

God, as found in some of the “ I wills” of the Psalms, By 

; the Rev Philip Bennett Power. 2nd edit small cr 8vo cl Ss. 

i Wertheim and Co 

L Presron—Ballads and Metrical Sketches. By Geo. F. Preston. 

. icp 8vo cl 4s Gd. ~W. Kent and Co 








morocco 6s. 





By H. R. C. 2 volser 8vocl 21s. 














Rinco-Tricot Eeossais. By Mile. Riego. Oblong swd 1s. 
Simpkin. Marshall, and Co 

Rivers—The Miniature Fruit Garden; or, the Culture of | 
Pyramidal and Bush Fruit Trees: with Instractions for | 
Root-pruning, &e. By Thomas Rivers. 9th edit fep svo cl 
2s 6d. Longman and Co 

Rivers—The Orchard-House; or, the Culture of Fruit Trees 
in Pots under Glass. Ly Thomas Rivers. 7th edit 12mo cl 
3s 6d. Longman and Co 

Rome's Onvers Not Valid in England's Church: the Practical 
Recognition of them shown to be Unscriptural, Unreason- 
able, and Civilly and Ecclesiastically Unlawful. By Lex 
Anglicana, Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. Wertheim and Co 


ment. according to the Authorised Version; with explana- 
tory Notes, practical Observations, copious Marginal Refe- 
rences, and Index, &e. By Rev Thomas Scott. And an 
Introductory Essay, by the Rev. Henry Stebbing. New 
edit 3 vola roy 4to cl 68. BR. Griffin and Co 

Snetprakk—A Guide to Aldershot and its Neighbourhood, 
By W. Sheldrake, with a map and illustrations. Fep 8vo cl 
2s; cl gilt 286d. (Sheldrake. Aldershot.) W. Kent and Co 

SHERWooD—The Lady of the Manor. By Mra. Sherwood. New 
edit (in 5 vols) Vol IV. Cr svo cl 3séd¢. Houlston and 
Wright 

SimpKiNsoON—The Washingtons. Tale of a country parish in 
the seventeenth century, based on authenticdocuments. By 
John Nassau Simpkinson. Post 8vo cl 10s 6d¢. Longman 
and Co 

S1.uGGc—The Telescope; its Construction and Use explained : 
containing directions to make a telescope ; together with 
information as to the price of lenses, eve-pieces, telescopes, 
and stands; also containing a list of various double stars, 
nebula, and other celestial objects for telescopic observa- 
tion: forming a supplement tu “ The Stars and the Tele- 
scope.” By J.T. Slagg. Fep 8voswd ls. (Jolin Heywood, 
Manchester) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Sauru—Arithmetic and Algebra in their Principles and Appli- 
cation, with nuimerons systematically arranged examples 
taken from the Cambridge examination papers. with espe- 
cial reference to the ordinary examination for B.A. degree. 
By Barnard Smith. Seventh edit Cr svocl lls 6d. Mac- 
millan and Co, 

Svue—The Wandering Jew. By M. Eugene Sue. With TlInstra- 
— (Roscoe's Library Edition.) Royal {8vo cl. 7s. 6d. 
ea 

SweDENBoRG—A Translation from the Hebrew of the Prophet 
Isaiah; together with an exposition of the Spiritual Sense 
of the Divine Prophecies, from the Theological Works of 
Swedenborg. By the Rev J. Il. Smithson. 8vo el 15s. 
Longman and Co, 

TayLor—Ultimate Civilisation and other Essays. 
Taylor. Fepsvocl és. Bell and Daldy 

TAyYLor’s Original and Improved Builders’ Price Book for the 
present Year; containing lists of prices for all descriptions 
of Builder's Work, aiso price for Water Supply, Drainage, 
ota the Public Health Act, &c. &c. 8vo sewed 4s. M. 
Taylor 

TivmMs—On Consumption; its True Nature and Successful 
Treatment. By Goodwin Timms, M.D. Crown 8vo cl. 
10s. Churchill 

Topuvuster—Algebra for the Use of Colleges and Schools, 
with numerous Examples. By I. Todhunter. 2nd edit 
revised. Cr 8vocl 7s 6d. Macmillan and Co 

Trrer—Grammar of Household Words in Four Languages, 
adapted to the separate or simultaneous Study of English, 
yerman, French, and Italian ; forming a comparative Ap- 
pendix, Dictionary, and Conversational Companion to all 
Grammars, By J. de Poix Tyrel. Oblong 12ino 10s 6d cl. 
Longinan and Co 

Vipat—Bengala, or Some Time Ago. By Mrs. Vidal. 
Fep 8vocl 10s 6¢. J. W. Parker and Son 

Vorace (The) of the Lady. By the author of “The Three 
Paths.” 2 vols post 8vo cl 2ls. Hurst and Blackett 

Wape—Fifty of the Christy's Minstrels most admired Songs 
arranged for the Pianoforte, as “Songs Without Words."’ | 
By J. Wace. 4toswd ls. Afusical Bouquet Oftice 

Watrorp—The Shilling House of Comino s for 1880 (fifth 
year), containing a list of the Members of Pariiament and of 
the Places which they Represent, with a short Biographical 
Notice of their Birth, Marriage, &c.; to which is added a 
list of her Majesty's Privy Council, and of the Late and 
Present Administration. By Edward Walford. s2mo cl 
swidls R. Hardwicke 

WALLACE and his Times. By James Paterson. 3rd edit revised 
and enlarged. 12mo cl 3s 6d. (W. P. Nimmo, Edinburgh) 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Webr—Naomi, or the Last Days of Jerusalem. 


By Isaac 





2 vols 


sv Mrs. J.B. 


Webb. Illustrated by Gilbert, new edit fep 8vo cl 7s Gd. AL } 
Halland Co | 
WELLBELOVED—A Biographical Memoir of the late Rev. 


Charles Wellbeloved, 
Whitfield 
WETHNERELIL—Say and Seal. By the author of “ Wide Wide 
World,” &c.. 6 illustrations, cr 8vo cl 7s 6d; 1 illustration, 
fep 8vo canvas 3s. R. Bentley 
WETHERELL—Queechy. By Elizabeth Wetherell. New edit 
(Run and Read Library) fep 8vo bds 2s 6d. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co 
Wuitte—The Natural History of Selborne. By the Rev. Gil- 
bert White. Arranged for Young Persons. New edit, with 
Notes and Illustrations. Cr 8vocl 68s. S.P.CLK. 
WHowetL—An Analogy of the Old and New Testament 
systematically classified. By 'T. Whowell. New edit 2 vols 
4to half-bound 45s, Dorrell and Son 
WiiuiaMs—Brut y Tywysogion; or, the Chronicle of the 
Princes. Edited by Rev. Jno. Williams, Royal svo half 
bound, 8s 6d. Longman and Co 
WittraM and Calvert — Fiji and the Fijians. Vol. I. The 
Islands and their Inhabitants. sy ‘Thomas Williams, 
Edited by Geo. Stringer Rowe. Vol. II. Mission History. 
By Jas. Calvert. Edited by G. 8. Rowe. 2nd edit revised 
and illustrated. 2 vols post 8vocl12s. A. Hevlin 
Witson—Jonathan Oldaker; or, Leaves from the Diary of a 
Commercial Traveller. By G. J. Crawford Wilson. New 
edit fep 8vo bds, 2s. Ward and Lock 
Wiison—The Aim of the Ministry: a Sermon, preached in 
the Chapel of the Holy Trinity, Knightsbridge. on Sunday, 
Jan. 15, 1860, on the occasion of closing the chureh, with a 
view to the erection of a new church on the same site. By 
the Rev Jno. Wilson. 8vo swd ls. C. Westerton 
WILson—The Evidences of Christianity stated in a popularand 
practical manner. By Daniel Wilson. 4th edit, in 1 vol fep 
8vo cl 5s. Seeley and Co 
Wooprorp—An Epitome of part of Cesar's Commentaries, 
with an Etymological Vocabulary; a Geographical Outline, | 
and a Map of Cesar’s Gaul. For the use of beginners in the 
study of Latin. By Edward Woodford. 4th edit, 18ime cl 
2s. (Maclachan and Stewart, Edinburgh.) Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co | 


By John Kenrick. 8vo cl 7s 6d. E. J. 





MESSRS. TUCKER AND SONS’ NEW PREMISES, 
OXFORD-STREET, 

We have during the last year noticed the re- 
fronting of several of the houses in (xford-street. 
Another has now to be added to the list. Messrs. 
TucKER and Son, the Gas Engineers and Lamp Makers 
of the Strand (near Temple Bar), and Essex Works, fol- 
lowing in the steps of other large manufacturers who 
supply the consumer direct, have just opened an exten- | 
sive branch establishment in Oxford-street, immediately 
opposite the entranceto Dean-strect, have re-fronted the 
house, and effected extensive alterations. 

This establishment will afford great convenience toarchi- 





tects and others, who have hitherto had eitherto makein | 





Scorr—The Holy Bible: containing the Old and New Testa- | la 
| 


| with enriched capitals. 


architects, Messrs. Banks and Barry. 
were Messrs. Lucas.— Building News, 








317 
quiries allover the metropolis{to find gas fittings and 
lamps suitable to a particular style of building they may 
have in hand, or else to have patterns modelled at a great 
cost. In Messrs. Tucker's establishment they will find 
examples founded on Assyrian, Grecian, Roman, Byzan- 
tine, Saracenic, Medieval, Renaissance, Elizabethan, 
Italian, and modern designs, carefully selected, under one 
roof, while they can at the same time acquire every in- 
formation respecting the construction and working of 
plant for the manufacture of gas, as generally applied to 
all kinds of buildings, whether ecclesiastical or secu- 


r. 

The firm have constructed a testing room, which is 
fitted up witha graduated gasholder, experimental meter, 
float, and photometer, so that every article for the com- 
bustion, increase, or contro! of gaslight may be practi- 
cally and scientifically tried, and which is placed at the 
disposal of those desirous of investigating the science of 
gas-lighting, which may even now be said to be in its 
infancy. 

The whole of the premises, from the basement to the 
roof, are appropriated entirely to the Gas Engineering 
branch of their busin ss; and Messrs. Tucker having esta- 
blished themselves as manufacturers of gas works, for 
the lighting of mansions or isolated buildings, as well as 
for towns and villages. they will here carry out, not only 
the interior lighting of residences, halls, &e., but also the 
erection of works for the manufacture of gas, so that the 
entire requirements for gas lighting, from the retort to 
the burner, will be supplied by them. 

On the basement a small workshop is fitted for the exe- 
cution of repairs, &c., the factory being kept distinct and 
apart from this new establishment. The first-floor show- 
room is appropriated to small goods, such as ‘Tucker and 
Sons’ Cottage gas-fittings, of which the firm displays a 
large assortment; whilst the lofty and well-proportioned 
upper show-room (which has been formed by entirely re- 
moving one floor and throwing the two upper floors into 
one) is devoted to large chandeliers, church furniture, &c., 
of every variety, and of the most costly and valuable 
description. The ceiling of the upper show-room is 
entirely new. It is formed into panels by cross beams, 
with chamfered angles, and pendants at the intersections. 
The ends of the beams are supported by perforated or 
open trusses. An extra flight of stairs leads from the 
top landing on to the roof, where arrangements are made 
for the exhibition of any new invention in lighting, such 
as Colonel the Hon. W. E. Fitzmaurice’s Oxvoletiant 
Light, for the working of which valuable patent a com- 
pany has just been formed. 

The grand staircase, which occupies the entire width 
of the premises, has some novelties of construction 
worthy of note. It is ceiled with panels of embossed 
glass, laid loose on perforated zine bands for ventilation. 
The walls of the rooms are all tinted ina warm grey— 
the first time we recollect seeing this colour used, and 
well it shows up the gilt and ornamental objects which 
fill them. The whole of the premises are heated by 
hot water, so that the system which Messrs. Tucker and 
Sons have adopted and carry out may be seen best in 
operation. The pipes are laid in rows on each floor and 
encased ornamentally. The furnace and boiler are on 
the basement, and the pipes pass up an old flue to the 
different floors and roof. By adopting a pipe of some- 
thing like three inches in diameter, the heat in the pipes 
never gets beyond 200 degrees, and thus the unpleasant 
sensation is avoided which springs from the absorption 
of the moisture by the greater heat of small pipes. The 
expense of heating the whole house, we are told, wi'l not 
exceed 6d. a day. <A throttle valve in the basement 
regulates the heat as may be required. 

Externally the shop is composed of delicate columnar 
sash-bars, with incised spirals, ornamental caps, and 
rounded corners. Above the shop there is a triple 
window divided by bronzed iron columns, two deep, 
They support stene arches, 
with carved foliage in the spandrels. (ver them isa 
highly decorated cornice carried by trusses and pilasters 
at either side of the triple group of windows. A panel 
connects this window with the one above it, which is 
likewise triple-arched, the central compartment being 
somewhat higher than the side ones. A mass of well- 
designed foliated ornament is placed above it, and con- 
nects the several arches and spandrels. The whole is 
crowned by a trussed cornice and a balustrade running 
in a line with that of the adjoining house. The whole of 
the windows are filled with plate glass. The front is a 
very agreeable departure from the customary street 
house, and, though small, is no less creditable to the 
The contractors 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Caturrink.—Your verses are pretty ; but we can award them 


no higher praise. They are such as thousands can write, 
and are not of the quality to make you famous. If you will 
take the advice of a well-wisher, keep them for the albums 
of your friends, and shun publishing as you value your peace 
of mind. 


A. B. C.—Neither of your quotations is “ correct,” because 


neither is Latin, The formeris grossly “ incorrect’’ in every 
sense, and can only be a quotation from an author whose 
taste is as bad as his Latinity. 
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characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, i 
enabled to execute every description of Printing on very ad- 
vantageous terns, his office being furnished wish a large and 
choice 
Hypraviie and other Presses, and every modern improve- 
ment in the printing art. 
information tor authors, sent on application, by 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE SCALE of CHARGES | for 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 


4a¢4 
Four Lines, or Thirty Words w..ccccccccsersecceeeee O 3 6 
Each additional Line (about Ten Words) ... 6 
Half Coduimtt ccocecccoceeccocsecsncsoccecenenscescscccssecces soccce 0 






Whole Column . 





7HAT WILL THIS COS 
isathonght often occurring to literary ee, ens 
Rn. B. is 


13, Mark-lane, London. 


Assortment of ‘TYPES, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, 


A SPECIMEN Book of ‘Tyres, and 


Ricuarp Barnett, 13, Mark-lane, London. 





THE CRITIC. 


[March 10, 1860. 








ESSE y's MARKING INK.—Established 

in 1838.—An intense black, unaltered by washing. See 

Dr. Ure’s testimonial at the Proprietor's, 97, High-street, Mary- 
lebone, London. Sold at 1s. per bottle by all Chemists and 


Stationers. 
BENSON'S WATCHES. 
* Perfection of mechanism."—Morning Post. 


Gold Watches .. . 4 to 100 guineas. 
Silver Watches... .2to 50 guineas. 


33 and 34, Sistasted hill, Senden, E.C. 











BEX NETT’S WATCHES, 65 ‘and 64, 


Ch eapside, in gold and silver, in great variety, of every 
construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every watch 
skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. 
Free and safe per post. 

Money orders to JoHN BENNETT, Watch } Manufactory, 
65 and 64, C heapside. 


TINE no LONGER an EXPENSIVE 


LUXURY.—REDUCED DUTIES.—European Wines: 
Ports, 24s. per doz. ; Sherries, 20s. ; Clarets, 18s.; Champagne, 
$4s.; South African Ports and Sherries, 20s. Spirits: Cognac 
Brandy, 20s. per gallon; Hollands, — per doz.; Colonial 
Brandy. ls. per gallon. Terms, Cash. — ANDREW and 
HUGHES, 27, Crute shed~ friars, Mark-lane, EC. 
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PIANPSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 

STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain a 
large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for Home 
Use and for Tropical Climates ; handsome Iron Bedsteads with 
grass Mountings and elegantly japanned; Plain Iron Bed- 
steads for Servants ; every description of Wood Bedstead that 
is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut Tree Woods, 
Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding and Fur- 
niture complete, as well as every description of Bedroom 
Furniture. ia 

\ 1 ry Tp 
| EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

Cc AT ALOGUE, containing designs and Prices of 100 
Bedsteads. as well as of 150 different Articles of BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, sent free by post. —HEAL and SON, Bedstead, 
Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Totten- 
ham-court-road, W. 

+ r y . . y 

prc RNITURE.—WHERE to BUY, 

WHAT to BUY.—P. and 8. BEYFUS are selling the 
287. Dining-room suite, the 35/. Drawing-room suite, the 26. 
Bedroom suite; Bachelors’ Bedroom, 7/.; and Servants’, 4/. 
Mlustrated catalogues gratis, and free by post. Goods car- 
riag ze - paid to any part of the kingdom.—P. and S. BEYFUS, 
91, 98, and 95, City-road, London. 


J AMADIO'S STUDENTS’ BOX of 
ey. 








MICROSCOPIC PREPARATIONS, containing six | 


dozen beautiful specimens in polished mahogany box, fitted 
with racks, brass lock and key, &c., produced under 
J. AMADIO’S immediate superintendence, specially adapted 
for the Student, Price 3/. 18s. 6d. 

MICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHIC NOVELTIES; now 
ready. Dr. Livingstone, Cardinal Wiseman, Charles Dickens, 
Albert Smith, Miss Amy Sedgwick, Ecce Homo, Paul pre ach- 
ing at Athens, St. Paul's ¢ ‘athedral, Houses of Parlis ament, 
The 51. Bank Note, Smuggler’s Watching, Windsor Castle, 
Congratulation, Interior of Highland Home, View of Dover, 
Sheepwashing, The Corsairs’ Tale, The Death of Ananias, 
2s. 6d. eachi, or post free for 32 stamps 

GREAT EASTERN.—Microscopic Photographs of the Great 
Eastern, post free on receipt of 32 stamps. 

MICROSCOPES from 10s. 6d. to’ 120 guineas. 
J. AM: AD IO! S IMPROVED COMPOUND MICRO- 
OPES, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; Students’, 3. 13s. 6d. 

*“ Both Po se are from Amadio, of Throgmorton-street, and 
are excellent of their kind, a more expensive one especially." 
—flousehold Words, No. 84 

J. AMADIO'S ROTANIC AL MICROSCOPE, packed in 
mahogany case, with three powers, condenser. pincers,and two 
slides, will show the animalcula in water, price 18s. 6d. 

The Field newspaper, under the gardening department, 
gives the following valuable testimony: “It is marvellously 
cheap, and will do everything which the lover of nature can 
wish it to accomplish, either at home or in the open air.”’"— 
June 6, 1857. 

7. THIROGMORTON-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

Just published, Second Edition, an Iiustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue, containing the names of 1500 microscopic ob- 
jects, post tree for six stamps. 


yA  wDe er pe QD . + 
PPENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
quested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON'S SILOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment 
of Fe nde ‘rs, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and 
> ngery as cannot be approached elsewhere, 

: , novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 

ry workina aaa i Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments 
and two sets of bars, 32. 15s. to 33/. 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7 5. 7 ; Steel fenders, 2/. 15s. to 117. ; ditto, with 
rich ormoiu or 





















8, from 2/. ube, - 182 ; chimney- -pieces, 
: fire-irons, from 2 7. the set to 4/. 4s. 
?TON ‘and all other PATENT STOVES, with 


and LAMPS.— 





The 
radiating hearth plates, 
YEDSTEADS, BATHS, 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
200MS, devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 


of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most jed ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 

is from. 12s. 6d. to £20 Os. each 
Shower Baths, fror  &8. Od. to 6 Os. each 
Lamps (Moderateur), from... 6s. Od. to 7 7s. each 

(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil. crcceees . 4s. Od. per gallon. 


Di ( ‘OVE RS and HOT WATER 
= SHES, in every material, in great variety, and of 

vest and most recherché pattert Tin dish covers, 
~“y 6d the set of six: block tin, 12: l. to 27s. the set of six; 
elegant modern patterns, 35s. 6d. to 62s. 6¢. the set. Britannia 
i 
1 








Redst 















netal, W ith rv without silver-plated ether org 3i. Lis. to 8/. 8s. 
he set; Sheffield plated, 107. to 16/7. 10s, the set; block tin hot 
¥ ot dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia 


vs. to 77s ; electro-plated on nickel, full size, 112. Lis. 


Wis sLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
RNISHING IRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may 
and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
t his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Iver and Brits innia Metal goods, Dish-covers 
} Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
s. Gaseliers, Tea Urns and 
> Cutlery Baths and Toilet 
sedding, Bedroom 
Furniture. Lists of Prices and P| ans of the Six xtee nd large 
Show-rooms 99, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, and 3, New- 
Maan-street; aud 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-; lace, London. 
Established 1820. 









viernes 
Kettles Tea- trays, 
Ware, Turnery, [ron and Brass Bedstead 











EPOSIT, ASSURANCE and_ DIS-| 
COUNT BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed 
periods or at seven days’ notice, or Three per Cent. at Call. 
G. A. is th Manager. 
Offices, 5, Cannon- street West, EC 
GLE: NFIELD PATENT § STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &e. 


@PRING OVERCOATS.—The Volunteer 


Wrapper, 30s.; the Victor, 25s.; the Inverness, 25s ; the 
Pelissier, 21s. ; ready -made or made to order. The Forty- 
seven Shilling Suits made to order from Scotch Heather and 
Cheviot Tweeds and Angolas, all wool and thoroughly shrunk, 
by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant and Family Tailor, 74, Regent- 
street, W. Patterns, designs, and directions for self-measure- 
ment sent free. N.B. A perfect fit guaranteed. 





PICED BREAKFAST TONGUES, 73d. 


each, or 3s. Gd. per half-dozen. Cheddar Loaf Cheese, 
63d. and 7id. per Ib Osborne’s Peat-smoked Breakfast 
Bacon, 8d. per lb. by the half-side. Butters in perfection at 
reasonable rates. Asaving of 15 per cent. is effected by the 
purchaser at this establishment on all first-class provisions. 
Packages gratis. 
OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, oon House, 

30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul's, E.¢ 
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YHE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
- COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PILIILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 

Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8¢., 2s. 10d., 3s., and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., 
Is. 3d., 1s. 4d., 81s. 6d., and 1s. 8d. 

Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. A price enrrent 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight miles of the City. 


E ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 
Strona, Ricw, and FvuLL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover tt with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
at a hi; gh price. Price 3s, 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. = Ib., in Packets. 
80, Cornhill, and 119, c heapside; ELPHINSTONE, 227, 
ms GOULD, 198, Oxford-st.; WOLFE, 75, St. Paul's: 
EF, Bayswater: BLIss, Brompton; ALLCHIN, Barns- 
bury-park MILLARD, Camden-town; Jounstoy, Charing- 
cross; WrEBsTER, Moorgate-st.; NEWELL, Hac kney: DELL, 
Kingsland: BALLARD, Hamme rsmith ; GALLoway, Islington? 
Gorrese, Kentish-town and Pimlico: Lvc As, Bridge-st.. W est- 
minster; PEGG, Notting-hill; McCasn, Stratford: REID, Rus- 
sell-square; Dopson, 98, Blackman-st.; Hornmman’s Agents 


inevery town, —__ 
ILS, SOAPS, and CANDLES. — The 
Original Depot for Lille Colza Oil of the purest impor- 
tation, 4s. 6¢. per gallon in any quantity; Household Yellow 
Soaps, 36s., 40s., 44s., 46s., and 48s. per cwt., the most durable 
soaps in the trade; Store Dip Candles, 74d. per lb.; Wax 
Wick Moulds, 84:2. per 1b.; Price’s Composites, 8d., 9d., 10d., 
and lid. perlb. Lists free on application. Town deliveries 
daily, per own carts.—WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 16, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C., London. 
Five pounds worth of ‘goods railway free. 


r TT ry 
BLAIR GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box.—This pre- 
paration is one of the benefits which the science of modern 
chemistry has conferred upon mankind ; fer during the first 
twenty years of the present century to speak of a cure for the 
gont was considered a romance; but now the efficacy and 
safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated, by unsoli- 
cited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that 
public opinion proclaims this as one of the most important dis- 
coveries of the present age. ese pills require no restraint of 
diet or confinement during their use, and are certain to pre- 
vent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Medicine Veuders. Observe “Thomas Prout, 
229, Strand, London,” on the Government stamp. 


TPYEETI.—By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent, for Painless Tooth and Stump Extraction by 
Congelation.—Mr. B. BETHELL, Surgeon-Dentist, 38, Albe- 
marle-street, Piccadilly, guarantees, with this invaluable 
patent, perfect immunity from pain or the Jeast inconvenience 
during an operation hitherto so dreaded. The Society of Arts 
at Edinburgh having held a meeting on the 28th of March 
last to investigate the invention of painless tooth extraction 
by congelation, a committee was appointed, and they report 
that a lady had thirteen teeth extracted in their presence in 
less than two minutes, several of which were sound, and 
firmly attached to the sockets: also a gentleman had seven 
teeth extracted from the lower jaw, and in less time; both 
patients stated that, with the exception of a a slight un- 
easiness, not the least pain was felt during the operation. 
Artificial Teeth._Mr_ 1. supplies his Patented Mineral Teeth, 
fitted on the newly-adapted principle of self-adhesion, without 
springs, wires, or any fastenings, ensuring to the wearer the 
gre itest comfort and durability. They are pronounced perfect 
in colour, and in every way resembling the natural teeth. 
Stopping with white e sanamel, scaling, &c. Consultation free. 
—3s, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly. 



































PBetisu COLLEGE of HEALTH, 
EUSTON-ROAD, LONDON, 


FOREIGN GENERAL AGENTS, duly APPOINTED for 
the SALE of MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 


MEDICINES: 
Australia ... Mr. Charlwood. 
Kavaria... Mr. Gavrhos, 
Baltimore J. C. French and Son. 
Collymore and Gill, 


Tarbadoes 
Barcelona Miret and Cuyas. 

























Brody ... Mr. Kornfeld. 
Carthagena Mr. Cauto. 
Calcutta...... Mr. R. Chill 


Mr. Ward. 
Mr. Stampa. 
Michaelsen and Holm, 
Mr. Muldner. 
Mr. Steenberg. 
Mr. Moulin. 
Mr. Berck. 
Mr. Roberts. 
Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. M‘Kinlay. 
Mr. Krauskopf. 
Mr. Henderson. 
Miss Kington. 
RK. L. Pereira, Esq. 
Mr. Togno., 
Mr. Trudeau. 
Mr. Parris. 
Firth, Pond, and Co. 


Cape Breton 
Constantinople . 
Copenhagen.. 
Cracow ... 
Elsinore 
France ... 
Germany and Austri 
Gibraltar 
Guernsey 
Halifax (N.S. 
Hamburg 


Montreal 
New Zealand 
New York .. 





Wim. Waguer, Esq. 





Odessa... ...0. 
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IVEN AWAY.—NERVOUSNESS: Its 
Cause and Cure. A New Medical Guide, written by a 
Physician for the Self-Cure of Nervousness, Indi; gestion, &a 
Free by post to any address on receipt of a stamped directed 
envelope. Adress to Mr. SmirH, 8, Burton Crescent, ‘Tavis- 
tock- “square, London, W.C. 
A BOOK ON DIET FOR INVALIDS SENT GRATIS TO 
THE AFFLICTED. 


PERSON having been afflicted for many 

years with CONSU MPTIV E SYMPTOMS, nervous- 
ness, indigestion, and other distressing disorders of a very 
serious nature, and incapacitated for the pleasures or business 
of lite, will send information of the treatment by which he 
became restored to perfect health, on receipt of a stamped 
directed envelope, addressed to G. E., Esq., No. 10, Regent's 
Park~ road, London. 


, 7 
ALVAN IC INSTITUTE, 52, Euston- 
road, N.W., late of 31, Strand.—' These rooms have been 
opened under the superintendence of registered qualitied 
medical men, for the legitimate application of Galvanism in 
the treatment of nervous diseases, paralysis, rheumatism, 
asthma, indigestion, &c. Hours of attendance, 12 to 5 (Sun- 
days excepted. 
Second Edition of Smellie’s Work on Electro-Galvanism, 
price 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s, 8d. 
_ Ordinary Medical Attendant, Mr. J. SMeEtiir, Surgeon. 


O YOU WANT LUXURL ANT, HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Dr. RUSSELL’S LIXIVENE, an 
elegantly perfumed ‘toilet compound, is guaranteed to produce 
Moustachios, W hiskers, Eyebrows, &c., in two or three weeks, 
strengthen weak hair, prevent its falling off, check greyness in 
all its stages, restore the original colour, and reproduce the 
hair in baldness, from whatever cause, and at any age. Price 
2s., sent anywhere, free by post, on receipt of 24 penny 
stamps, by Dr. RUSSELL, 1, Raglan-street, Kentish-town, 
ondon. 


r + mr 

PUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. THOMSON’S celebrated 
REMEDY has been successful in curing thonrsands of eases, 
and is applicable to every variety of SINGLE or DOUBL EB 
RUPTURE, however bad or long-standing, in male or female 
of any age, causing no inconvenience in its use, and doing 
away with ‘any further necessity for wearing trusses, &e. Sent 
post free, on receipt of 7s, 6d. in postage stamps or post-oftice 
order, by Dr. RALPH THOMSON, 28, Clarence-road, Kentis :h- 
town, London.—Attendance daily, except Sunday, from 11 till 
12 o'clock. An explanatory book’ and testimonials sent, post 
free, for six penny st stamps. 


OCKLE’S AN'TIBILIOUS PILLS.—To 


remove or avert the symptoms of indigestion consequent 
on irregularity of diet, torpid liver from entary occupation 
or residence in tropical climates, COCKI ) ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS, which have stood the test of public opinion for 
upwards of half a century, are highly recommended for their 
mild aperient, tonic, and aromatic properties, and for the power 
they possess in equalising the secretion of the liver and 
strengthening the digestive organs. Prepared only by James 
Cockle, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street; and may be had of 
= medicine vendors, in boxes, at ls. lid., 2s. 9d., 48. Gd., and 
Ss. 
x + + 
JOBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, for 
making quickly, and at small cost, superior Barley 
Water; recommended as a suinmer drink, cooling in fevers, or 
~  pmeaed nursing, and eminently nutritious as Infants’ 
‘ood. 


ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS, the most esteemed and 
best known preparation for making pure gruel; persons of 
bs eak digestion or constipative habit would derive benetit from 
ts use, 


ROBINSON'S PURE SCOTCH OATMEAL, for Porridge 
and Oatcake. The analysis of oatmeal proves it to be a 
strengthening food, and from its blood and bone making 
eat is especially recommended for youth.—ROBINSON, 

BELLVILLE, and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red L ion- 
street, Holborn. Established 17 64. 


YEATING’S COD LIVER OIL.—The 


Pale Newfoundland, pure and tasteless; the Ligit 
Brown, cheaper and of good qualitv. The de “aand fur these 
oils, most highly recommended for their medicinal propertics, 
has so greatly increased, that Mr. Keating, being anxious to 
bring them within the reach ofall classes, now imports direct, 
the Pale from Newfoundland and the Brown from the Nor- 
wegian Islands, The Pale may be had in half-pints, 1s. éd, 
- 2s. Gd.; quarts 4s. 6d. The Light Brown, in pints, 

1s. 8d.; quarts, 3s.—At79, St. Paul’s- -chure hyard, London. 
| OLLOWAY’S PILLS ‘THE MOST 

EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR LIV ER COMPLAINTS 
AND DISORDERS OF THE STOMACH.—At this season 
of the year, when these complaints are so prevalent, there is 
no better remedy than Holloway’s Pills, whether asa preven- 
tive orcure. When taken in moderate doses, and strict atteu- 
tion paid to diet, the worst cases will be relieved. The 
strengthening properties of these Pills restore the impaired 
tone of the stomach and cleanse the liver. Nothing so good 
has been discovered for the cure of persons suffering from a 
long residence in hot climates, and they surpass every other 
medicine for general family use. They have the hap} viest 
effect on the stomach and secretions, promoting Aigestion and 
ge ently stimulating the torpid bowels. 


RUPTU RES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment ot 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. bad emg 228, Piccadilly, London. 
26s. Gd., and Sis. Gd. Postage, ts 
Double ‘Tress. | 3s 6d. Postage, 1s. sd 
‘An Umbilical ‘Truss, 42s. and 5 Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made pay able to JOUN WHITE 
Post-ofiice, Piccadilly. 


ELAStic STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS 


&e.—The material of which these are made is aeons 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC « 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention tor giving of icic 
ont permanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS 
SWELING of the LEGS, VARICUSE VEINS, SP RAIN: 
&c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s, 6d. to 16. 
each ; postage, 6d. 

JouN WaHiTE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Londen. 
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CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 
: OF CELEROEEINS IN 
Viterature, Science, and Art. 
pie ote 
MPHE CRITIC for MARCH 24 will 


contain a PORTRAIT of the late 


THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN, ESQ. 


With a fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Sketch A 
copy sent in return for seven stamps. 





THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 


No. 1, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Criric of June 5, No, 418 
No. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, July 3, No. 417. 

No. 3, RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, August 7, No. 499 
No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, September 4, No, 426, 

No. 5, JAMES HANNAY, October 2, No. 430, 

No. 6, CHARLES MACKAY, November 6, No. 435, 

No. 7, WILLIAM HUNT, December 11, No. 440, 

No. 8, M. LE COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, Jan. 1,No.44& 
No. 9, JUDGE HALIBURTON, February 5, No. 448, 

No. 10, LORD BROUGHAM, March 5, No. 452, 


No. 11, GEORGE GROTE, April 2, No. 456. 

No. 12, THOMAS CARLYLE, May 7, No. 461. 

No. 18, BARON VON HUMBOLDT, May 21, No. 463 

No. 14, EARL STANHOPE, June 4, No. 465. 

No. 15 SYDNEY LADY MORGAN, July 9, No. 47 

No. 16, W. HOWARD RUSSELL, August 6, No. 474 

No. 17, SAMUEL LOVER, September 3, No. 478. 

No. 18, PROFESSOR FARADAY, October 8, No. 483. 

No. 19. JAMES ROBINSON PLANCHE, November 5, No. 487. 
No. 20, The late JOHN MURRAY, January 7, 1860, No. 494. 


Portraits of Sir E. B. LYTTON, and others, will follow, 
from Photographs by Mr. MAYALL, Messrs. MAULL and PoLr- 
BLANK, Mr. CLARKINGTON, Mr, HERBERT WATKINS, and other 
eminent photographic artists, 

Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph ané 

siographical Sketch. 

The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
ofthe Criric, from July Ist, 1838. 

Critic Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—METALLIC PEN 

MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 


e to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally that, by a novel application of 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Peus and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above ail, 
elieapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approba- 
bation, aud defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress 
of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are 
put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with lab2! outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has_introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Book- 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— 
Merchants and wholesule Dealers can be supplied at the 
Works, Graham-street; 96, New-street, Birmingham; No. 
*. Joln-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, 
conden, 


~ 


- 





















CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
BE AUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. L to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
dound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


VW orks by WILLIAM MACCALL, 


NATIONAL MISSIONS : 
10s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 





Sixteen Lectures. 


The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
1s. 6d. 


The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL 


a Lecture, 6d. 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 
Discourse, 6¢/. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 
or LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: a Discourse, 


The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 

Notices of the Elemenis of Individualism. 

“A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read asa 
whole without becoming wiser and better men.”—J. D. 
More.Lw’s Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

“The best English book I ever read. Best as tomatter, and 
best as to manner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem—its 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon.”"—E. P. O° KELLY’s 
Consciousness. 

“A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and eccentricities which frequently accompany true 
senius.”—Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

* Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy 
will derive pleasure and improveinent from the many exqui- 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which 
mark its pages, The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the The Elements of Individualism a book of strong and 
general interest."—Critic. 

“ We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is 
a speaker and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a lover 
of truth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 
and peculiar in our time.""—AManchester Examiner. 

TRUBNER and Co,, 60, Paternoster-row. 


HE GUARDIAN.—Such a mass of 


facts and statistics in regard to the education, pre- 
ferments, and authorship of the clergy could only have 
been got together at costly expense and trouble. 


THE MORNING ADVERTISER.—The amount and 
variety of the information it contains, considering the 
price at which it is published, must excite the agreeable 
surpris2 of the purchasers of the book. There is scarcely 
indeed a singlefact of interest connected with the present 
og wn of places in the Establishment which will not 

e found inthe Clerical Directory, Asa work of refer- 
ence it is one of great value. 


THE DAILY NEWS.—This is a biographical dic- 
tionary of the Episcopal clergy of our day. It contains 
the names of 17,500 deacons, priests, and bishops, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, with a considerable body 
of information respecting them. 


THE LEADER AND SATURDAY ANALYST.— 
The Clerical Directory is certainly as fully entitled to the 
rank of a standard work of its kind, as the most careful 
and copious of its contemporaries of the other pro- 
fessions; and, indeed, with some few exceptions, 
we have seen nothing to equal it in point of 
information. . . . . The bulk of the eccle- 
siastical profession will, we have little doubt, fully appre- 
ciate the labour and carefulness which have brought 
together such an enormous mass of facts with so few 
trifling errors and omissions. The work is well 
executed on good paper, and the type in which it is 
printed is of a peculiar character, well suited to facilitate 
reference. 

BELL’S WEEKLY MESSENGER.—In this, the 
second issue, the great improvement of an alphabetical 


the utility of the publication, inasmuch as the name of 
every clergyman in England and Ireland can in a 
moment be met with, and, generally speaking, all that 
appertains to his history, position, emolument, and pub- 
lications, can in a moment be found. 
sible, in a work of such gigantic complication, that errors 


always accurate ; but it approaches as near as any work 
of its kind can do, which is merely one of reference. 


MORNING STAR.—A very well arranged and care- 
fully compiled book of reference, which will prove of 
the highest service to those who have occasion to deal 
with questions bearing upon the organisation of the 
Established Church. or who feel any interest in the his- 
tory and actual position of individual members of its 
clergy. . . . The book is a storehouse of valuable 
information, but little of which can be found elsewhere, 
and, while indispensable to all public libraries, will be a 
welcome and useful addition to many private collec- 
tions. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE. 
—This book is a curiosity. We suppose no single volume 
contains so large a collection of facts. Here are nearly 
800 pages of close print, with abbreviations for economy 
of space, and each page contains absolutely scores oi facts 
“relating to the Clergy and the Church,” all so well 
arranged, that one can turn, without trouble or confu- 
sion, to the very thing one wantsto know. It would 
be no slight thing to get together a bare list like this ; 
but this is the least part of the work, for to each name 
is added address, school, college, dates of degrees and 
ordination, ordaining bishop, past and present appoint- 
| ments, with value and statistical information, and, finally, 

literary publications. We believe that a wonderful amount 

of accuracy has been secured, considering the enormous 
| massto be dealt with. A work like this, manifesting so 
| large an amount of labour and of energy and spirit, ought 
} to command the warm support of the public, especially 
| of all who are in any way connected with the clergy. It 
| is an annual publication, of course; and, although it is a 
| wonderful work in its infantine state, we doubt not that 
} the mind which planned it will strike out improvements 
| in future, 





I. SURNAME and CHRISTIAN NAME, in full, of 
every Clergyman in England and Wales, with the 
real Address and Post-town. 

II. The COLLEGE or PUBLIC SCHOOL and UNI- 
VERSITY of which each is or has been a Member, 


Fellowships, and Tutorships held by each. 


IIT. HOLY ORDERS: the Year when obtained, with 
the Diocese and name of the Ordinating Bishop. 


IV. PREFERMENTS and APPOINTMENTS held by 
each Clergyman, from the youngest Curate to the 
Primate of all England, with the date of Appoint- 
ment, Name end Address of Patron, and amount 
of Stipend. (Innumerous instances the whole of 
a Clergyman’s past Appointments are also regis- 
tered.) 

V. BENEFICES: Description of all Ecclesiastical 
Benetices, with their Post-towns, Diocese, Name 
and Address of Patron, Amount of Tithe, Acreage 
of Glebe, Augmentations, Endowment, Glebe 





It is quite impos- | 


; small portion of the work. 
reference is obtained, which adds very considerably to | 


should be entirely absent, or that, from the various | 
changes in preferments, it can in every particular be | 


RECENT OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Crockford’s Clerical “Directory for 1860. 


THE PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR.—Crockford’s 
Clerical Directory for 1860 is really a valuable work; and 
is as superior to our old friend the “ Clergy List ’’ asthe 
‘* Post-office Direetory ” was to its forerunner ‘* Robson.” 
ics For correctness and careful compilation th e 
present work leaves far behind all previous direc- 
tories. The book forms a biographical key to about 
18,000 names. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—tThis is 
the second year of the publication of this well-arranged 
Clerical Directory, which is a biographical and statistical 
book of reference for facts relating to the clergy and the 
Church. It contains 17,500 names, in strict alphabetical 
order , a complete index to benefices and curacies ; a list 
of the Irish clergy belonging to the Church; one of the 
members of the Scottish Episcopal Church; a list of 
the English Bishops from the year 1774 to the end of 
1859: each section and each name being accompanied by 
full information of all that it is likely any one would 
desire to know who has to consult a record of this kind. 
In its way nothing can be more useful or better put 
together than this directory. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWS OF THE WORLD.—The 
publisher of this work is a man of immense enterprise. 
The present is one of his most important undertakings. 
To all clergymen this work is indispensable; to every 
member of the Church of England it must be interest- 


| ing; and even to the ordinary reader it offers, as a book 


of reference, a vast amount of curious information. 


ST. JAMES’S CHRONICLE.—The title of this, the 
most complete and carefully compiled of all our direc- 
tories, conveys but little idea of its contents—the mere 
name and address of each clergyman takes up only a 
It is a perfect biographical 
directory of the personnel of the Church. . . . This 
vast and varied collection of facts, relating to the clergy 
and the Church, may be fully relied on for accuracy, as 
they are obtained, we are informed in the preface to the 
work, from the clergy, and corrected in proof, in many 
instances, by themselves. We should state that the 
work is most admirably printed—the names being in 
bold black letters —well bound, and altogether forms one 
of those concise works of reference which are so highly 
prized by persons who, like ourselves, have no time to 
wade through a mass of matter to find the jucts they 
wish to know. : 


THE MORNING CHRONICLE.—This is a biogra- 
phical and statistical book of reference for facts relating 


; to the clergy and the Church, and supplies a want which 
| no other directory has yet attempted to fill. The clergy, 
| by means of this directory, can learn of themselves, and 


with the dates of the Scholarships, Exhibitions, | 


the public can ascertain, not only the address (which 
ordinary directories would supply, although necessarily 
dispersed over a variety of town and country publica- - 
tions), but the school and university, educational honours 
and degrees, dates and place of ordination, present living 
or appointment, of the clergy, with particulars as to in- 
come, patronage, and literary achievements. ray 
far as perfection can be attained in any such publication, 
this Clerical Directory is a remarkable proof of industry. 

THE MORNING POST.—“ Crockford ” is a work of 
considerable dimensions, compiled on the plan of a bio- 
graphical dictionary of the clergy of the Established 
Church. . . . It bearson the face of it evidence that much 
care has been taken in its compilation. 

EVENING HERALD.—This annual has now assumed 
a position which renders it indispensable to all who re- 
quire information as tothe personnel of the Church. . . . 
There is every mark of scrupulous care in the compilation 
of this standard book of reference. The thanks of the 
Church and the press are due to the compilers of a work 
which is of enduring value, being in continual progress 
of correction for an annual issue. 

THE PRESS.—The Clerical Directory is the most 
complete and carefully compiled of all our works of the 
kind. . . . The workis admirably printed and alpha- 
betically arranged. Its utility as a work of reference 
may best be judged by the contents of which we have 
spoken. 


CONTENTS OF THE CLERICAL DIRECTORY: 


House or Rectory, gross Value to the Beneficed 
aud amount of population 

VI. EPISCOPAL and PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
—such as Surrogate, Inspector of Schools, 
Rural Dean, Justice of the Peace, Master of 
an Endowed or Public School—are added in 
each instance. 

VII. DIGNITIES HELD by CLERGYMEN—such 
as Bishop, Dean, Chapter, Canon, Arclideacon, 
Prebend, with the date and yearly value of each 
Appointment—are likewise noted. 

VII. BOOKS WRITTEN or EDITED by Clergy- 
men are described in each instance, with all 
particulars as to Title, Size, Publisher, date of 
Publication, and Price. 

IX. REFERENCE to Livings, Benefices, and Ap- 
pointments is rendered perfectly easy by means , 
of a separate and ample Index. 

. COMPLETE LISTS of the Clergy of the Esta- 

blished Chureh in Ireland, and the Scotch 
Episcopal Church. 


ba 


May be had by order of any Bookseller, or a copy, bound in cloth boards, sent in return for 12s. by 
PY 


JOHN CROCKFORD, Clerical Journal ‘and Directory Offices, 19, Wellington-strect North, 


Strand, London, W.C. 





| SPECIMEN 


PAGES WiLL BE SUPPLIED GRATIS ON APPLICATION BY 


: LETTER OR OTHERWISE. 
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Second Edition, in massive carved covers, inoee in bold 
relief, the Meds Allion.and Monograph of Shakspeare, price 21s. 
XENTIMENTS and SIMILES of SHAK- 
WW SPEARE. illuminated and ornamented in the Style of the 
Elizabethan Period by HENRY NOEL HUMPHREYS, 
London: LoxcMan, GREES, LONGMAN, and RonERrTs. 
STORY OF OLD ENGL ISH COU NTRY LIFE. 
In post 8vo. with a few Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


YHE WASHINGTONS: a Tale of a 
Country Parish in the Seventeenth Century. Based on 
Authentic Documents. By the Rev. J. NASSAU SIMVKIN- 
SON, Rector ot Brington, Northamptonshire. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 








COMPARATIVE P HILOL OGY 








Just published, in oblong 12mo. price 10s. ‘6d. cloth, 


7°oD , | 

RAMMAR of HOUSEHOLD WORDS | 

in FOUR LANGUAGES, adapted to the separate or 

simultaneous Study of English, German, French, and Italian: 

forming a Comparative Appendix, Dictionary, and Conversa- 

tional Companion to all Grammars. By J. DE POIX TYREL. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


* ~ 
OAL FIELDS of GREAT BRITAIN 
and NORTH AMERICA.—The article on this subject 
in the last uumber of the Edinburgh Review contains curious 
particulars respecting coal formations and coal mines, the 
demand for and supply of coal; with popular scientific data 
for estimating the quantity of coal probably contained in the 
globe available for consumption at the surface, and statistics 
relating to trade in coal, as an article of commerce, all over 
the world, 
London: I. ONGMAN, Gr EEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 





THE REV. J. D. ¢ “OLLIS'S ae IW IN TRODGTION TO 
G aks 
Just published, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ONTES CLASSICI, No. IL., a Stepping- 
Stone from the beginning of Greek Grammar to Xenophon. 
By the Rev. J.D. COLLIS, M.A., Head Master of Broms- 
grove Grammar School. 
Classical School Books by the same Author, 
PONTES CLASSICTI, No. I. Latin... .. Nearly ready. 





PRAXIS LATINA, Part L. for busenee. oad 28. Gd. 
PRAXIS LATINA, Part II. for Advanced P apis... soveetbhe 
PRAXIS GR-ECA, Part I. Accidence, Ety mology... sconce see "2s 6d. 
PRAXIS GRACA, Part TL. By tac. ccncercccevs ccescocsesesevcescsed 6s. 


PRAXIS GR2CA, Part IIL. Accentuation, &c. ~ 
PRAXIS IAMBICA, Greek Tragic Verse Book ... 4s. 6d. 
TIROCINIUM GALLICUM, or French Grammar 
Lond m: Laneman, Gr EN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, 
ONE VOLU ME EDITIONS oF MOOR E'S POEMS. 
Complete in] vol. medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 
price 21s. cloth; or 42s. moroceo, by Hayday, 
HOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 
WORKS. Library Edition, ineluding the Author's 
Autobiographical Prefaces, Notes, and other last Copyright 
Additions. cloth. mor. 
Iso, At ight Editions, as abore, sd. s.d. 
TRAVE Let's ED TION, , Ruby Type, er. 8V0.) y9 = 0 











Por 
PEOPLE ‘SEDITION, sau r - 126] 210 
No Edition of Thomas Moore's Poetical Works can be pub- 
lished complete except by Mesgfs. Longinan and Co, 
London: LONGM: AN, GREEN, LONG MAN, and ROBERTS. 


In medium 8vo, price 213. 2 cloth: or bound in morocco, 24s, 


i OBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 

WORKS. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait and 
Vignette. 

LSO a cheaper issue, with a Portrait and 

19 Plates, complete in 10 vols. fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. each. 





Or, 

JOAN of ARC sooeeet dS. OT, tes '3.03 ans hens METRICAL 
JUV Bett E and 3 INOR| TA 2 vols, 78, 
o won Vols, Ta, | CU it cE MA, 3s, 6d. 
38, 6d. | POET'S PILG RIMAGE) to 
3s. 60 | WATERLOOand MISC EL- 
wot, 64. | LANIES bd. 

This Edition was thoroughly re- | rious Poems ; ‘all ‘of which. pr he 
vised! by the Author, and contains, | is Copyright property, and there- 
besides his AutoLiographieal Pre- | fore cannot form part of any un- 
faces and Notes, many Thousand | authorised repriut of an early edi- 
important Emendations of the va- | tion. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEX, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


M AUNDER' S POPU LAR TRE ASU RIES. 
New and pre ta revised Editions: each 7reasury com- 
plete in One compact Volume, fep. 8vo. of about 909 pages. 
comprising about 1800 coluinns of small but very legible 


type, price 10s, cloth, 

MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC and LITE- 
RARY TREASURY: A new and popular Eneyclo- 

peedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres, Inc luding every 


subject connected with Literature and Art. Price 10s. 


\ AUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREA- 
4 SURY: Comprising copious general Outlines of Uni- 
versal Histery, and separate Histories of every principal 
Nation. Price 10s, 


MAUNDER'S TREASURY of NATURAL 
HISTORY A Popular Dictionary of Animated 


Nature; enlivened with Anecdotes of the Instinct, &c. of 
Animals; with 900 Woodeuts. Price 10s. 


N AUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 
4 LEDGE, and LIBRARY of REFERENCE: A popular 
Compendiuin of Universal Knowled: we; viz. Grammar, Dic- 
a. Gazetteer, Mythology, Chronology, Peerage, &e. 
Price lis, 


N AUNDER’S TREASURY of GEO- 








GRAPHY, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and ! 


Political. (Completed by Wiittam HvGues, F.R.G.S.) With 
Maps and Steel Plates. Price 10s. 


MAUNDER" S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 


SURY: Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief 
Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Nations, extended to May 1859. Price 10s. 


*,* The SIX TREASURIES complete, price 3/. cloth. 


Erc iy Treasury, price 128, 6d. neatly whole bound in calf. price 
izs. bound in roan, with gilt edges, or price 10s, bound in 
cloth lettered, may be had separately as above. 


London: Lonemay, GREEN, LoncMAN, and RoBerts, 





The Eighth Edition, in fep. 8vo. price 5s. 


ar 
HE ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a Visit to 
a Religious Sceptic. 

“ The author's main design is to | form of dialogue; and we think 
apply Butler's great arguinent, to | that the Socratic weapons hare 
some recent modifications of | never, since the time of Plato, been 
Deiam. He has thrown hisreason- | wielded with more grace and 
ing, for the most part, into the | spirit.” Quarterly Review. 

London : LONGMAN, GREEN, Lone MAN, and RopBerts. 
The Ninth Edition, complete in 1 ‘vol, uniform with Moore’ 8 
and Southey’s Poetical Works, with Thirty-six woodcut 

a from designs by SMinKke, Howanp, &c. price 

21s. cloth 


OWDLER'’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE : 


In which nothing is added to the Original Text; but 
those words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with 
propriety be read aloud it a family. 

This is the only edition of Shak- Also, a Pocket Edition (with 
speare which can be read aloud. | the same Tustrations). in 6 vols. 
* We are of opinion that it requires | fep. 8vo. price 5s. each; and in 
nothing more than a notice to! course of publication i eekly 
bring this very meritorious publi- | Parts, each containing a Play 
cation into general circulation.” | complete with an LIlustration, 

Edinburgh Review. | price One Shilling. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 





= 
= 


EW AND CHE APER E DITION OF SOUTHEY'S LIFE 
OF WESLEY. 
Just published, in 2 vols, crown 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


HE LIFE of WESLEY; and Rise and 
Progress of Methodism. By ROBERT SOUTHEY, 
LL.D. Edited by the Rev. C. C. SOUTHEY, M.A. 


“Sonthey’s ‘Life of Wesley’ | that has yet been published ; and 
has Jong been dear to all who ad- | it is enriched with valuable, often 
mire a man ratsed up atia critical | profound metaphysical notes from 
hour to perform a great work in | the pen of the Inte Mr. Coleridge, 
England; to all who are interested | who has left on record the value 
in the religious and social condi- | he set upon this work, and his 
tion of Encland during the latter | constant recourse to it whenever 
half of the 18th century; and, | sickness and languor mate him feel 
finally, to all who delight in a | the want ofan old friend. We feel 
pure, sweet, and vigorous E nglish | | itis impossible to give it higher 
stvle The present edition is the | | praise. "—Morning Herald, 
most convenient for general use | 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LonGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


NEW EDITION OF CONYBEARE AND HOWSON'S 
“ST. PAUL.” 


Just published, in 2 vols. square crown 8vo. with numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts, and 4 Plates, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


al Al r ear y 

HE LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 

By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., late Fellow of 

Trinity College, Cambridge; and the Rev. J. 8. HOWSON, 

M.A., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. A 
New Edition, revised and corrected, 

“We doubt if any modern lite- | every German treatise, its heart is 
rature possesses a treatise more | thoroughly English; and its effect 
complete or satisfactory in its | will everywhere be to confirm those 
design and execution. . . . It} great central truths round which 
is no small merit of the work that, | it has grouped the accessory snd 
while it extracts infrmation from | subordinate matter. . . . The 
every source, an admirable spirit | sacred chronicle has never before 
of Christian faith, accompanied by | had such diligent and loving la- 
a manly love of truth and sound- | bour bestowed on it.” — EKdin- 
ness of ju'gment. characterise it burgh Review, 
throughout. While its hand is in | 


The Original Edition, with more numerous Illustrations, 
in 2 vols. 4to. price 20. 8s.—may also be had. 


London: LoNGMAN, GREEN, LoNGMaN, and Rozerrs. 








SECOND EDITION OF MR, ROGERS'S ESSAYS. 
Lately published, in 8 vols. fep. 8vo. price 21s. 


7 SSAYS selected from CONTRIBUTIONS 
to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. By HENRY 
ROGERS. Secoud Edition, with Additions. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Biographical and Critical. , 11. History of the English 
1. Life and Writings of} Language. 
Thomas Fuller. { 12. Sacred Eloquence — The 
2, Andrew Marvell. British Pulpit. 
8. Luther's Correspondence 13. The Vanity and Glory of 
and Character. Liierature. 
4. Life and Genius of 14, Ultramontane Doubts. 


~ 


Leibnitz 15. Right of Private Judg- 
5. Genius onal Writings of ment. 

Pascal. " ie ine. 
6. Literary Genins of Plato— IIL. ee to 

Character of Socrates. 16 Anglicanism: or, the Ox- 
7. Genius and Writings of ford Tractarian Schools. 

Descartes. 


~ 


7. Recent Developments of 
Tractarianism. 

8 Reason and Faith—their 
Claims and Conflicts, 
tures. 19 Revolution and Reform. 

10. Structure of the English > Treatment of Criminals. 
Language. . Prevention of Crime. 


London: LoNeMAN, GREEN, Tose MAN, and Roberts. 


Il. Literary and Critical. 
8 John Locke. 
% Sydney Smith's Lec-' 


- 


NEW EDITION OF DR. ROGET'S ENGLISH 
THESAURUS, 
The Ninth Edition, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6. cloth, 


HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 

PHRASES classified and arranged so as to Facilitate 

the Ex Toner of Ideas ae jones in Literary Composition. 

By P. M. ROGET, M.D., , Fellow of the Royal College 
of Phy ‘sicians, &e. New ‘elition corrected. 


“ Dr. Roget's * Thesaurus’ is full! public or conversational, for trans- 
of suggestions, and exhibits the lating, or for original written com- 
extraordinary richness, fulness, | po-ition.” Eclectic Review. 
and flexibilitv of the English “ Dr. Roget's object ia not toex- 

We 1 it, plain, detine, or distingnish for the 
especially to writers. who instraction of the ignorant; butto 
seem to imagine that they give suggest and to affurd an opportu- 
strength to their style by adopting | nity of selection to the well-in- 
Soreign words, idioms, and formed and the discriminating. 
phrases; to those also who use | These will find bis * Thesaurus ’ a 
thelr own language loosely and | most usefal manual of reference, 
carelessly; to a® many as Inbour | coming in aid of the memory, 
unter the misfortune of being! which is not always r-a‘y te pro- 
spell-bound by some expressions | duce on the instant the vast 
which happen to be fashionable; | assortment of materials laid up in 
to those persons who are so indo- | its treasury. A glance at a page 
lent or conceited, so ignorant or! of this * Thesaurus’ may often 
so negligent, as to damage the | save much time and mental etfort ; 
purity of their mother tongue by | an entire train of thought with all 
a habit of arbitrarily fabricating its ramifications being exhibited 
new words and new-fangled in complete and orderly survey; 
phraseology ; and finaliy to all | thereby not only facilitating the 
who honestly desire to have at | Inbour of composition, but adding 
command a copious vocabulary | greatly to its force and accuracy.” 
and the entire resources of the John Bull, 
language, whether for speaking, 


London LONGMAN, GREEN, Lonoway, and Roper: 








r JHE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. XXXVIL JANUARY, 1860. Price 5s. 
CONTENTS : Art. 1. An Old Poet ; 2. The Little Seminary of 
Paris; 8. Odd Phases in Literature, Ninth Paper; 4. Irish 
gin ey from the Twelfth to the Seventeenth Century ; 
Closing Scenes of the French Revolution; 6. Debt and 
Taxation of Ireland; 7. The Brother of Death: St. Joseph's 
Industrial Institute and the Workhouse Orphans ; 8. Quaiterly 
Record of the Progress of Reformatory Schools and of Prison 
Discipline. 
Dublin: W.B. Key, 8, Grafton-street. SmorpKi, MARSHALL 
and Co., London. 





Price 5d. ; stamped, 6d. 


MriE LEADER and SATURDAY 
ANALYST; Consisting entirely of Original Articles, 
CONTENTS FOR Marcil 10TH. 

Bourbonist and Borapartist Parties in Parliament; The 
Savoy Bugbear; Supply of Rags; the New Borough Fran- 
chise; T he BriberC aught; Slaughter in C ollieries ; A Mistrans- 
lation; the King of the Foxhunters; Apostolic Blows and 
Knocks; Chatham and Wellington on ‘Concession ; ; A Dream 
of Taxation; the New Constituencies; Foreign Correspon- 
dence—Rome: Hanover: The Builders of the Middle Ages ; A 
French Chowler; Political and other Novels : English Enter- 
prise in India; Serials; An Editor and an Author; Miscel- 
lanics; Record of the Ww eek; Entertainments: Parliament. 

Office, 18, ©. ‘atherine-strect, Strand, W. Cc. 








HAMBERS'’S EXETER JOURNAL 
and WEST of ENGLAND ADVERTISER. Published 
every Friday Morning, at No, 4, North Bridge, Exeter. 
The only true Reformer in the West of England. Advertise- 
ments 2d. wg line, or Is. per week; or half that price if in- 
serted by the quarter, 





Fourth Edition, ¢ enlarged, price 1s. 20. post free, 


VACATION THOUGHTS on CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENTS [and Circumstantial Evidence]. Ry 
CHARLES PHILLIPS, A.B.. one of Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners of the Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 
London: J. Ripaw ay, 169, Piccadilly, W. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. price Is. illustrated cover, 


A STORY ABOUT RIFLEMEN and 

RIFLES. By NEYLAND THORNTON, 

London: Wurrraker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. Epwi 
SLATER, 129, Market-street, Manchester, 

The story is intended for our own times; its interest is 
absorbing. Every Rifleman should peruse its pages, and it 
should be read aloud at eve ery Englishman’ Ss fireside. 


Second Edition, elegantly bound in cloth, price Is, 


PPHE LIFE of RICHARD CAMERON.: 
By G. M. BELL. 

“A highly interesting volume. A more tastefully written 
biographical work has not fallen under our notice for a con- 
siderable time.""—/nverness Courier. 

London: Simvkty, Marsuatc, and Co, Edinburgh: 
Oniver and Born. 


J ust published, Second Edition, price 5s. ; handsomely bound 
in morocco, for presentation, 10s. 


. WE BOOK of FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS. 

“The selection is a very good one, and has the advantage of 
not only giving the name of the author of each passage quoted, 
but alsv its precise place in his works.""—Noles and Queries, 

London: Wuirraker and Co, 





(250 Copies only Printed.) 
This day is published, in 2 vols. medium 4to. cloth, price 42s. 
with Illustrations of the rarer Coins, 


RECORDS of ROMAN HISTORY, from 
Cnaeus Pompeius to Tiberius Constantinus, as exhibited 
on the Roman Coins collected by FRANCIS HOBLER, for- 
merly Secretary of ‘the Numismatic Society of London. 
Westminster; Jousx Bowyer Nicnos and Sons, 
25, Parliament-street. 


Second Thousand, cloth lettered, 1s. 6d. post free, 


HE THEORY and PRACTICE of 
COMPOSITION: being an Analysis of our Vernacular 
Tongue. By W ILLIAM HUNTER, LL.D. 

“The student who would acquire a classical style, the mer- 
chant who would employ no a:nbiguity in his orders, and he 
who would maintain a facile and elegant correspondence witl» 
his friends should spend nights in studying *The Theory aud 
Practice of Composition,’ "'—Ayr Observer. 

Jams SanGster and Co,, 36. Paternoster-row, E.C. 


VW ORKS by the REV. JOHN STEVEN- 
SON, Vicar of Patrixbourne with Bridge, Canterbury. 

I. 
CHRIST on the CROSS: an Exposition of the 


Twenty-second Psalm, The Twenty-second Thousand. Post 
8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Il 
THE LORD onr SHEPHERD: an Exposition 


of the Twenty-third Psalm. In post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


III. 
GRATITUDE: an Exposition of the One Hau- 
dred and Third Psalm. In post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
SEELEY, JACKSON and HALLipay, 54, Fleet-street. 





A New aud Final Edition of 
YHE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, with a 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME. illustrated by 
more than SIX THOUSAND ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS, 
Thirty Volumes bound in Seventeen. Price FIVE GUINEAS. 

The CYCLOP-EDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the Twenty-nire Volumes. The paper and — are, 
for the first time, of uniform excellence. The Second Supple- 
ment is entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum 
cs human knowledge during the last twelve M ears. The Thirty 

Volumes, bound in Seventeen, and extending beyond 16, 000 
pages, form acomplete library of reference on all subjects of 

Art, Science, and Literature. The sum of 40,000/. has been ex- 
pended on authorship and engravings, 

fessrs. SANGSTER and Co., 36, Paternoster-row. 
*,* A few odd Volumes may be had to complete old sets. 








“ord edition, just published, price 2s, 6d; post free 32 stamps, 
HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, 


Remarks on_the prevention of Deafness. By 
WwW ILLTAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho-square. 
London: Henry RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 
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